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PREFACE 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and  much  lias  been 
written  regarding  the  great  national  task  of 
assimilating  the  thousands  who  have  come  to 
settle  in  Canada  from  various  lands  across  the 
seas.  There  seems  to  be  a  too  prevalent  idea  that 
each  and  every  male  and  female  new-comer  may, 
irrespective  of  age,  after  being  subjected  to  some 
more  or  less  indefinable  process,  which  we  call 
"  assimilation,"  enter  the  ranks  of  full-fledged 
Canadian  citizenship.  After  three  years  of  resi- 
dence here  the  foreigner  becomes  "  naturalized," 
is  given  the  franchise,  and  over  his  shoulders  the 
toga  of  Canadian  citizenship  is  thrown.*  His 
qualifications  in  other  respects  are  not  for  a 
moment  considered.  It  matters  not  whether  he 
can  utter  a  single  word  of  the  English  language. 
It  matters  not  what  are  his  ideas  of  the  Canadian 
system  of  government.  He  must  become  a  "  citi- 
zen '•  before  he  can  get  a  patent  for  his  home- 
stead, and  thousands  have  eagerly  signed  their 
"  crosses "  in  order  to  obtain  patents  for 
their    quarter   sections.     Thus    are   they    made 


*  Since  January  1,  1918,  five  years'  residence,  an  "  adequate 
knowledge  "  of  English  or  French,  and  a  good  moral  character,  *^ 
are    required    before    Canadian    and    Imperial    citizenship    is 
granted. 
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"  r;iii;idiaiis "  in  truly  luacliiiic-likc  lasliion. 
Surely  the  ri;:lit  to  hrcouu'  a  liviuu  liuk  in  the 
ureat  t'aiili-uirdliu.i;  imperial  chain  ol"  tho 
i^HMtost  Knii)in>  on  eai'tli  is  loo  li^iillv  rrLianlcd 
in  the  apparent  anxiety  to  "  increase  produc- 
tion"   and   devehtji   "material    resources.'' 

The  ])(>ople  of  foreign  countries  who  coiiio  to 
Canada  after  havin«;  reached  maturity  -the  mid- 
dle a  ued  and  the  a<;ed — will  novor  ])ecoine  true 
Canadian  citizens,  ind>uo(l  with  the  hijjhest 
An*;lo-Saxon  ideals.  This  should  not,  in  fact, 
bo  expected  of  tlu-m.  Their  hearts  will  remain, 
to  II  ver}'  great  extent,  bound  up  with  the  scenes 
of  their  childhood.  Their  customs  and  habits  will 
remain  much  the  same  as  those  of  their  parents 
in  Austria,  or  Russia,  or  Sweden,  or  Iceland,  or 
Germany.  Go  into  any  Icelandic  settlement  in 
Canada  to-day,  and  you  will  find  the  old  grand- 
mothers —  fine,  hospitable,  large-hearted  old 
ladies  they  are — preparing  their  wool  and  spin- 
ning their  yarn  just  as  they  did  before  they  left 
the  shores  of  their  northern  island.  Go  into  the 
home  of  the  Ruthenian  settler,  and  you  will  find 
the  old  women  busy  with  their  mud  bake-ovens, 
or  coloring  with  quaint  designs  their  "  Easter  " 
eggs.  They  know  no  English ;  their  dress  is  that 
of  the  Carpathians,  and  as  they  sing  their  native 
songs,  one  may  see  a  far-off  look  in  their  eyes,  as 
they  for  a  brief  space  recall  the  scenes  of  child- 
hood. And  so  it  is  with  the  adults  of  all  for- 
eign nationalities  who  have  come  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  days  with  us.    So  it  was  with 
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our  owu  grandparents!  Perhaps  many  Cana- 
dians can  recall  the  time  when  their  grand- 
fathers took  them  upon  their  knees  and  delighted 
to  tell  of  their  boyhood  days  in  old  Kilkenny,  of 
the  beauties  of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  or  of  the 
glories  of  the  land  of  the  heather ;  and  very  often 
they  spoke  Gaelic  better  than  English;  but 
to-day  these  sons  of  Canada  know  but  little  of 
the  language  of  their  ancestors — they  all  speak 
English. 

So  it  will  be  with  the  Canadian  descendants  of 
the  Bohemian,  the  Hungarian,  the  Russian,  the 
Pole,  the  German,  or  the  Assyrian  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  settle  here.  It  should  never 
be  expected  that  the  older  people  will  become 
"  true  Canadians,"  and  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  do  what  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  this 
volume,  to  assist  them  in  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  our  language,  laws,  and  government;  but  it 
will  be  practically  impossible  to  wean  them  away 
from  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  their 
native  lands;  but  there  is  an  important  duty  to 
perform  in  seeing  that  the  children  of  these  new- 
comers are  given  every  opportunity  to  receive 
proper  training  for  intelligent  citizenship.  They, 
along  with  those  who  enter  our  country  while 
still  quite  young,  are  the  material  upon  which 
Canadians  as  nation-builders  must  work.  They 
are  the  "New-Canadians,"  about  whose  education 
this  volume  is  chiefly  concerned.  In  order  better 
to  understand  these  people,  it  will  be  the  writer's 
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aim  first  to  pivo  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  nnd 
home  life,  hefoi-e  eomiiii::  to  Canada,  of  those 
immigrants  numericallv  most  imi>orlaiii,  lo  dis 
euss  their  lives  siuee  comin^j;  to  Canada,  and  to 
olTer  sui^uestions  I't^uardint;  the  better  e(hn'ation 
of  their  children.  Trouress  will  be  emphasi/.ed 
whore  there  has  been  such,  and  any  retarding 
inthienees  that  may  exist  will  be  set  forth  and 
disenssed  in  an  impartial  manner.  The  Sean- 
diiiavian.  the  Slavic,  and  tlie  German  immi«j;rants 
will  reeeive  special  attention  in  the  orrhM"  named. 
It  is  realized  that  some  of  the  statements  made 
may  not  mei't  with  general  acceptance,  especially 
from  those  forces  whose  influence  is  used  to  pre- 
vent educational  i)rogress  among  many  of  these 
])eople ;  but  they  are  submitted  after  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  this  greatest  of  Canada's  educational 
problems,  and  as  a  result  of  over  ten  years'  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance  with  "foreigners"  of 
a  dozen  nationalities. 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  invaluable  assistance  so 
generously  rendered  by  Doctor  Geo.  M.  Weir,  of 
the  Saskatoon  Normal  School,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  volume ;  and  for  many  of  the  illustrations 
he  is  indebted  to  the  educational  officials  in 
Manitoba.,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan. 

J.  T.  M.  Anderson. 
Inspector  of  Schools, 
Yorkton,  Saskatchewan,  1918. 
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PART  I.— INTRODUCTION 

THE  PHYSICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND 
RACIAL   BACKGROUND 


O  Canada  1     Beneath  thy  shining  skies 
May  stalwart  eons  and  pcntle  maidens  rise, 
To  keep  thee  steadfast  through  the  years, 

From  East  to  Western  Sea, 
Our  Fatherland,  our  Motherland! 

Our  True  North,  strong  and  freel 


CHAPTER  I. 

CANADA  AND  IT8  COSMOPOLITAN 
POPULATION. 

"Canada  is  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  never 
before.  The  bravery  of  its  sons,  its  compactness 
and  solidarity — including  East  and  West — the 
devotion  to  its  old  Mother  across  the  sea — so 
^spDhtaneously  rendered  —  and  its  ambition  to 
stand  before  the  world  as  a  unit — reputable  and 
chivalric — have  been  recognized  by  all  Europe — 
even  by  its  foes  in  the  Great  War.  Canada  has 
gained  a  new  consciousness  of  itself." — James 
Bryce. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  world  has  been 
attracted  to  Canada  as  a  result  of  her  magnifi- 
cent display  of  courage,  energy,  and  resourceful- 
ness since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
Almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  soon  as 
word  was  flashed  to  our  shores  that  the  Old 
Mother  we  all  loved  needed  our  assistance — we 
stood  to  attention,  and  with  marvellous  rapidity 
a  force  was  prepared  and  despatched  across  the 
sea.  In  the  trenches  our  soldier  boys  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  every  hand,  and  have 
won  the  admiration  and  praise  of  nations.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  preceding  the  war  many  thou- 
sands were  attracted   to   our   shores,  and  it  is 
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crriain  still  mcMicr  numbers  w  ill  desire  lo  settle 
in  (Mir  I  >(>iniiiioii  dnriiiu  the  iie\l  decade. 

And  \\\\\  should  lliey  not?  hoetor  Hr_v<'e  sets 
forth  nianv  of  ('anadas  ad\  antaijcK :  " 'IMie  cli- 
mate is  «'ondini\«'  to  health,  slren^^fth.  and  endur- 
ance. Canada  has  eiudit  milliiuis  of  population 
—  largely  made  up  of  Ihetdiier  Iluropeau  peoples 
or  their  descendants,  who  re|U'esent  the  highest 
Christian  ci\  ili/.at  ion  of  the  \\(U-ld.  <'anada  has 
a  flee,  represeiitat i\'e  t^cn ci'nmen I ,  and  alisolulc 
liherly  lo  nuMid  jtossihle  jicditical  wrcui^doini;  if 
she  chooses.  She  has  an  open  mind  lo  new  pro- 
jects and  jMililic  impr«»\emon<s,  and  has  oppoi*- 
(nnities  for  all  classes  and  <'ondi<ions  of  men  and 
women  who  will  work,  ller  code  of  cori'ective 
and  protective  laws  is  unsurpasRod  by  nny  conn- 
try  in  the  world.  IMucalional  advantiiijes  are 
fast  beeominc:  available  to  all  classes  of  lior  popu- 
lation. Absolute  reliixions  freedom  is  enjoyed  by 
all.  Canada  has  Aast  forests  of  valuable  trees  to 
snpply  lier  own  and  foreign  needs,  and  she  has 
tmsurpassed  water-powers,  which,  nsed  nnder 
scientifie  direction,  will  give  unlimited  power." 
These  things,  together  with  the  rich  fisheries, 
great  food  supplies,  and  enormous  deposits  of 
precious  and  useful  metals,  make  Canada  indeed 
a  land  of  promise. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  our  good  agri- 
cultural lands  lying  idle.  Only  a  fraction  of  the 
tillable  land  is  cultivated,  there  being  some 
325,000,000  acres  suitable  for  agriculture  in 
Canada,  while  only  about  54.000,000  acres  ai-e 
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under  cultivation.  According  to  the  latest  avail- 
able statistics  there  are  estimated  to  be  40,000,000 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  in  Quebec, 
but  only  16,000,000  acres  of  it  are  occupied,  and 
only  one-half  of  this  is  under  cultivation,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  total.  The  Maritime  Provinces  have 
20,000,000  acres  suitable  for  agriculture,  and 
11,000,000  acres  of  it  are  under  cultivation. 
Ontario  has  50,000,000  acres  of  agricultural 
lands,  has  23,000,000  acres  of  it  occupied  and 
14,000,000  acres  of  it  cultivated.  Manitoba  has 
40,000,000  acres  of  farm  land,  and  raises  crops 
on  a  quarter  of  it.  Saskatchewan  has  68,000,000 
acres  of  land  for  farming ;  her  settlers  have  taken 
up  30,000,000,  and  have  only  14,000,000  acres  under 
cultivation.  Alberta,  with  the  largest  agricul- 
tural area  of  all  the  provinces  in  Canada,  82,000,- 
000  acres,  has  assigned  only  20,000,000  acres,  and 
of  this  only  4,000,000  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. Last  of  all,  British  Columbia,  with  25,000,- 
000  acres  of  farm  and  fruit  lands,  has  3,000,000 
acres  occupied,  and  only  one-third  of  this  is 
actually  under  cultivation.  Thus  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  provinces  are  cultivating  only  three- 
twentieths  of  their  available  land.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  predict  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  Canada,  when  these  millions  of  acres  are 
brought  under  cultivation. 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  Canada  may  be  gained 
by  comparing  its  area  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  found  that  the  area  of  Canada  is 
over  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  United 
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Kinj,Ml<)iii  and  Hie  llrillsli  posscsKions ;  ii  is  over 
Iwicc  the  si/.t'  of  India;  it  is  one  million  s(|uaro 
Tuili's  laruMM-  llian  the  Australijin  ConnnonwcaUli* 
and  tliiily  times  tlic  siz(M)f  the  T'nil(Ml  Ivin^dom. 

A  ('()m|)arison  with  lOuropcan  couulrics  brings 
forth  tlic  following;  in((M'08tinf!:  factH:  Canada  is 
thirty  timos  as  larj^c  as  Austi'ia;  throo  hnndrcd 
and  thirty  times  as  lar^o  as  licljjjinm;  one  hun- 
dred and  lifty  times  as  larp;e  as  liuljjjaria;  iind 
you  eould  i)laee  two  hundi-ed  and  lifty  Deiimarks 
over  tlie  map  of  Canada.  It  is  eijjhteen  times  as 
large  as  Germany  and  eij^htoen  times  as  larj^e  as 
Franco,  wliile  it  is  si  i«::]itly  larger  than  the  United 
States.  Finally,  Canada  is  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  continental  Europe,  if  we  leave  out  Greece. 

Further,  it  is  possible  more  forcibly  to  grasj) 
the  idea  of  Canada's  possibilities  in  the  future  if 
the  question  of  i)opulation  is  considered  from  a 
comparative  standpoint.  If  the  population  of 
Canada  be  taken  as  8,000,000,  this  represents 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  population  of  Austria  is  four  times, 
that  of  Germany  nine  times,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  over  twelve  times  that  of  Canada. 

The  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  density 
of  the  population  may  also  be  considered.  It  is 
found  that  Canada  has  fewer  than  ttco  persons  per 
square  mile.  What  of  England  and  Wales?  Over 
600  to  the  square  mile  I  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  373,  in  Austria  246,  in  Hungary  166, 
in  Belgium  650,  and  in  Germany  310,  to  the  same 
area.    Of  course,  these  figures  refer  to  the  period 
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before  the  Great  War.  The  recent  ravages  of 
war  will  materially  change  them ;  but  even  with 
these  necessary  deductions  the  comparison  will 
remain  none  the  less  striking. 

In  the  great  North- West  Territory,  which  is 
without  the  various  provinces,  there  is  an  area  of 
over  one  million  square  miles,  with  a  density  of 
one  person  for  every  sixty  square  miles.  Much  of 
the  land  is,  of  course,  practically  uninhabitable; 
but  there  are  vast  areas  that  will  some  day  be 
profitably  utilized  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes. 

A  study  of  the  increase  in  value  of  field  crops 
in  Canada,  during  the  period  following  1891, 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  what  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  this  great  Dominion.  In  1891  there  were 
2,701,246  acres  of  wheat,  and  in  1914  there  were 
10,293,000  acres.  The  figures  for  oats  in  corre- 
sponding years  were  3,961,348  acres  and  10,061,- 
500  acres.  In  1891  there  were  42,212,811  bushels 
of  wheat,  while  in  1914  there  were  161,280,000 
bushels.  In  1901  the  total  value  of  field  crops 
was  1194,953,420,  and  in  1914  the  value  was 
1638,580,300.  Since  1891  the  total  value  of  Can- 
ada's fisheries  shows  an  increase  of  |15,000,000, 
while  the  increase  in  value  of  her  minerals  has 
been  |110,000,000.  There  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  manufacturing. 

What  the  future  of  Canada  will  be  can  only  be 
surmised.  The  possibilities  for  development  are 
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unliiniitd  'I'lu  re  is  i-ooiu  for  iijillioiiH  of  sottlcrfi, 
ami  iiiMloiihtfdlv  ill  <iiii>  tinu'  llu'sc  will  roin(\ 

A  special  I't'porl  on  tlu>  forriixn-lxu-n  popiila- 
1  ion  of  <  'anada,  as  shown  hy  (he  ccnsns  stal  is(  ics 
of  .Innr.  IIMI.  has  Ix'cn  juihlishcd  Ity  Ihi'  (■♦•nsns 
(IcitaiiinenI,  ami  L::iv('s  some  inlrrcsl  inu:  slalis- 
tics  as  l<»  ihi'  tlisi  lihnt  ion,  Nolini:  sticni^Mh  and 
origin  of  ininiii: ranis  lo  ( 'anada  fi-otn  non  r.rii  ish 
<'onnt  ri('s. 

Tilt'  i<»tal  foreign  hoin  jiopidation  is  ^ivcn  as 
7r»L',7."iL!,  (he  iicrccnlai!:!'  of  inalcs  Ix'inii  r»2.(>  and 
of  females  ^^7. 1.  Of  the  total  forcij^n-horn,  (J2.1! 
per  cent.  rosidcMJ  in  t  ho  Western  Provinces,  INIani- 
toba.  SaskatcluMvan,  All)(M'ta,  and  l^ritish  Col- 
iHuhiii.  Tin'  United  States  contributed  iO.'.U  per 
cent.,  or  303,G80,  of  its  citizens  to  the  population 
of  Canada.  Of  European  countries,  Austria- 
TTun.carv  comes  tirst  with  a  total  of  121,430 
immiixrants,  Russia  second  with  80,984,  Norway 
and  Sweden  thii'd  with  49,194,  and  Germany 
fourth  with  39,577. 

Of  the  total  foreijjn-born  population,  344,557, 
or  45.77  per  cent.,  had  become  naturalized  Cana- 
dians prior  to  the  takinj;  of  the  census  of  1911, 
leavinp;  408,175,  or  54.23  per  cent.,  still  alien 
citizens.  Of  these  latter  a  considerable  propor- 
tion have,  of  course,  since  become  naturalized. 

For  all  of  Canada  the  naturalized  foreign-born 
(i.e.,  those  qualified  to  vote)  totalled  only  6.62 
per  cent,  of  the  total  voting  male  population.  In 
Ontario  it  was  2.90  per  cent.;  in  Quebec,  2.66; 
in  New  Brunswick,  1.35;  in  Nova  Scotia,  1.13; 
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in  the  Western  Provinces  the  percentage  was 
much  higher,  being  24.92  per  cent,  in  Alberta; 
23.01  per  cent,  in  Saskatchewan ;  17.20  per  cent, 
in  Manitoba,  and  9.48  per  cent,  in  British 
Columbia. 

There  were  1,987,512  males  twenty-one  years 
and  over  entitled  to  vote  in  1911  in  the  Domin- 
ion. Of  these,  1,442,618  were  Canadian-born, 
131,289  foreign-born. 

The  figures  show  that  94,324,  or  71.85  per  cent., 
of  the  foreign-born  naturalized  were  in  the  West- 
ern Provinces;  21,022,  or  16.01  per  cent.,  in 
Ontario ;  and  2,874,  or  2.19  per  cent.,  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  Of  the  346,523  foreign-born 
^ales  twenty-one  and  over  in  the  Dominion, 
131,289  were  naturalized  and  215,234  alien.  Of 
these  there  were  23,846  Austrians  naturalized, 
and  therefore  qualified  to  vote,  and  33,994  not 
naturalized.  There  were  12,001  Germans  nat- 
uralized and  qualified  to  vote,  and  8,630  not 
naturalized. 

Twenty-two  thousand  of  the  Austrian  voters 
were  in  the  Western  Provinces  and  2,611  of  the 
German  voters.  There  were  36,291  voters  in  all 
belonging  to  countries  at  present  at  w^ar  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  Strangely  enough, 
Germany  held  second  rank  in  the  Dominion,  with 
Denmark  first,  for  the  proportion  of  her  males 
naturalized.    Austria-Hungary  held  fifth  rank. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  Montreal 
had  a  total  foreign-born  population  of  43,188,  or 
9.2  per  cent.;  Toronto,  33,131,  or  8.8  per  cent.; 
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Winnijiojj.  .'l*J,*>r)0,  or  LM.'J  jmt  cciil.;  Vnncoiivor, 
27. 71.^.  or  L'7.r>  per  et'iit.;  lliiiiiilton  7,r>«)3,  or  0.4 
|)t'r  rent.;  ('alj,'arv,  I»,0.'?(),  or  20. (>  per  cont. ; 
Ki'pna.  r..saO,or  'JLVf,  per  cciil.;  F.dmontoii,  5.598, 
or  22.5  jMT  (M'Mt.;  r.i;inlfor<l.  2,020,  or  S.7  per 
ront.;  l-'oii  Willi:ini,  1,71(1,  oi-  2S.7  jxt  ccijI. 

( )r  ( 'jiiiiiihrs  po|)nl;it  inn  in  111!  I ,  .'» l.OS  |m'I'  <'('n(. 
>M'r('  l*rilisli  and  2S.r»l  per  ci'iil.  were  I'^rciicli. 
All  <ttlu'r  races  made  uj)  17. 11  ]n'V  cent.  Of  those, 
1.7!>  jitr  relit.  Wi'vc  Au.sd'o-IInii.uariau  ;  l.KI  per 
rent.  Indian;  1.1!>  per  <mmi1.  Scandinavian.  The 
Bukowinians  made  np  only  Ai  per  cent.;  the 
"Galicians."  or  K'uilicnian.s,  .!>  jicr  cent.,  and  the 
Oerinans  5.40  per  cent. 

No  report  of  the  l!n(l  censu.s  has  vet  been 
issued,  but  we  may  consider  the  reports  of  Cana- 
dian iininiiiraliou  for  the  years  1012,  1013,  1014, 
and  1015,  which  are  accessible,  and  from  these 
jjet  a  good  idea  of  the  various  races  represented 
in  our  present  population.  Duiini;  these  years  the 
inimiirrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  totalled 
474,501,  and  those  from  all  other  races  811,775. 
Of  the  latter,  440,028  came  from  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  number  who  spoke  a  foreign 
tongue  numbered  about  350,000,  or  considerably 
less  than  the  number  who  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  figures  have  been  introduced  in 
an  attempt  to  s^ow  that,  so  far  as  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Canada  is  concerned,  we  need  for  the 
present  fear  nothing  from  the  heavy  tide  of  immi- 
gration during  the  last  decade.  The  great  prob- 
lem   of   the   assimilation    of   these    non-British 
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Over    live    Inmdrcd    (•liil<li-(Mi.    tile    majority    Kuthciiiims,    Ijcin;. 
iiilrddiiciMl    tci    till'   social   sidf    of   Canadian    lil'r. 
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people  lies  chiefly  with  the  Western  Provinces, 
where  they  have  settled  in  large  numbers.  It  is 
quite  obvious,  then,  that  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  western  provincial  governments  deal 
with  this  important  and  serious  problem  will 
depend  the  strengthening  or  weakening  of  our 
national  structure  as  a  result  of  the  admission 
of  so  many  thousands  from  foreign  lands.  If  our 
provincial  statesmen  do  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem from  a  lofty,  national  point  of  view ;  if  they 
cater  to  the  vote  of  the  foreigner  from  purely 
partisan  motives;  if  they  prostitute  our  Cana- 
dian ideals  of  citizenship  in  order  to  gain  tem- 
porary political  advantage;  if  they  do  not  insist 
upon  the  child  of  the  foreigner  receiving  a  proper 
elementary  education  in  the  English  language, 
they  are  endangering  our  national  existence,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  us  the  laughing-stock 
of  all  enlightened  peoples.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Western  Provinces  have  set  about  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  of  educating  and  assimilat- 
ing these  people  from  foreign  shores  will  be  dealt 
with  in  Part  II  of  this  volume.  In  the  remaining 
chapters  of  Part  I  will  be  found  a  brief  history 
of  the  lives  of  the  numerically  more  important  of 
these  new-comers,  in  their  native  lands,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  show  how  they  are  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  life  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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"  Si)  far  as  mnc  (•oiumcriial  ami  iiialciial  pro 
press  is  coin'oriH'd,  a  lu'tiM'oj^i'iicous  |»r(»|)l('  mav 
ho  as  suciM'ssful  as  any.  IIiil  wlicn-  dcplli  and 
not  hrcadlli  is  (•(nu-rrucfl,  (jiat  riccdoin  from  dis 
traction  and  nnilt iplicily  wliicli  rcsnlls  from  (lie 
])rcval(Mi(<' of  a  disiiiicl  lyiiraiid  tlic  imivorsalily 
of  corjain  standards  and  ideals  seems  alinos< 
essontial  lo  tlie  developnnMil  of  exIi'aoiMlinarv 
]n'o(ln(ls  in  any  line."      II (til. 

Alinosl  ovcM-y  eily,  town  and  \illa.<i('  Jln-on^li- 
out  Westcjrn  Canada  lias  ils  "  (lei-mant(nvn.'' 
Foreig:uers  of  varions  nationalities  have  taken 
np  tlu'ir  al)odes  in  sei!,rej:ated  areas,  wlioi-e  i-ents 
are  as  a  rnle  low  and  sanitary  and  liousinij  con- 
ditions poor.  They  have  their  own  churches. and 
their  own  newspapers,  and  sometimes  their  own 
fraternal  societies.  Little  En<j:lish  is  spoken,  and 
their  ideas  and  customs  remain  foreign.  Here 
are  bits  of  Bohemia,  Italy,  Hnssia,  Hungary, 
transferred  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  set 
down  in  our  cities.  Few  assimilative  agencies 
penetrate  to  these  back  streets.  An  occasional 
visit  from  a  ward  politician  too  often  affords  the 
only  indication  of  interest  in  their  presence. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  their  children  are 
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compelled  to  attend  the  public  schools,  where 
they  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, their  presence  might  well  give  us  cause 
for  alarm.  In  a  few  centres  large-hearted  Cana- 
dian citizens  have  taken  a  direct  interest  in  these 
people,  and  good  results  have  been  obtained.  The 
All  Peoples'  Mission,  Winnipeg,  has  done  much 
towards  the  work  of  assimilation,  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  the  earnest  and  self-sacri- 
ficing workers  of  that  excellent  institution.  This 
Mission  represents  the  effort  of  the  Methodist 
Church  to  me^t  the  special  needs  of  the  immi- 
grant population  of  the  city.  It  is  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  city  churches;  by  grants 
from  the  General  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society;  by  special  dona- 
tions from  individuals,  churches,  and  societies, 
and  by  collections  taken  in  the  Mission  meetings. 
Their  aim,  as  outlined  in  Woodsworth's  "  Strang- 
ers within  our  Gates,"  is  well  worth  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  inter- 
preting Canadian  life  to  our  immigrant  citizens. 
It  runs  thus:  "Our  aim  is  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  our  well-to-do,  church-going  Canadian 
citizens  and  the  immigrant  peoples,  often  alien 
in  language,  race,  religion,  and  social  life  and 
ideals.  Our  policy  is  flexible,  and  is  the  practical 
working  out  of  our  watchwords : 

"  1.  First  things  first. 
"2.  Thy  Kingdom  come. 
"3.  Lord,  open  our  eyes. 
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*M.  Not    to   bf    niinistfTtMl  nnto,  but   (o  min 
istrr. 

*'  5.  Supply  I'cal  nct'ds. 

"  (».  I'ill  tlic  VMcant  iiiclit'. 

"  7.  Do  it  now. 

"8.  Stay  with  it. 

"  !).  rrcvcnt  i(»n  brth'i-  than  cuvc. 

"10.  ()r|;ani/,('(l  IiclpfulncHs." 

R(>voral  iiistitnt  ions  (•(•n(ln<j('(l  tmdci-  ilic  aus- 
pices of  the  Presbyterian  Cliureh  in  Canada  are 
doin^  moat  creditable  work.  The  Kobertsoii  Insti- 
tute, in  Winni])e<:,  near  All  TV'oples'  Mission,  is 
an  Evangelical  Settlement  House,  ministei-inji;  to 
representatives  of  fifteen  nationalities,  meeting 
tlieir  physical,  social,  intelb^'tual,  moral,  and 
religious  needs,  and  spreading  an  intlnence  ovei- 
two  thousand  persons  of  all  ages,  coming  from 
over  four  hundred  families.  The  same  Church 
does  similar  work  in  St.  Christopher  House, 
Toronto,  and  Chalmers'  House,  Montreal.  These 
are  supported  entirely  by  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada. 

In  many  cities  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  doing  excel- 
lent work  among  the  foreign  citizens.  In  several 
places  night  schools  are  regularly  conducted  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  But  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  This  work  of  bettering  condi- 
tions among  the  inhabitants  of  "  Germantown," 
socially,  morally,  and  intellectually,  should  be 
taken  up  more  extensively.      Why   should    our 
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legislatures  go  on  annually  voting  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
neglected  children,  while  practically  no  organ- 
ized efforts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  causes 
which  produce  such  children?  It  is  quite  true 
that  economic  and  social  conditions,  arising  from 
a  heavy  tide  of  immigration,  have  much  to  do 
with  this  problem,  and  it  is  also  true  that  in  the 
pioneer  stages  of  a  province's  development  such 
conditions  are  bound  to  exist  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree;  but  every  Effort  should  be  put  forth  by 
our  provincial  statesmen  to  see  that  the  number 
of  neglected  children  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Is  it  not  too  often  the  case  that  an  attempt  is 
made  to  ease  the  public  conscience  by  providing 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these  unfortunate 
children,  while  little  or  nothing  is  done  to 
mitigate  or  remove  the  evil  ? 

A  worker  in  a  city  mission  gives  the  following 
typical  cases  of  the  poorer  foreign  homes.  These 
are  cited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  Canadian  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  racial  assimilation : 

"Jacob  Lalucki  is  employed  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  shops.  He  is  a  Ruthenian,  his 
wife  Polish.  They  are  both  Roman  Catholics, 
but  occasionally  attend  a  Protestant  Mission. 
They  have  two  young  children.  They  live  in  one 
room,  and  have  nine  boarders,  and  the  wife  goes 
out  washing. 

"Michael  Yakoff  and  his  wife  are  Russians. 
They  have  four  children.    He  has  only  one  leg, 
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and  arts  as  rart'lakrr  in  a  hall,  for  wliicli  he 
rorrivrs  ^ILMM)  a  month.  Tlu'V  live  in  three 
ivnteil  rooms,  for  which  th»v  pay  9S.0()  a  month. 
Thev  k(M'p  some  roomfi  s.  I'irlcr,  the  ol<lest  l)o\ , 
eii;hl  years  oM,  h:is  to  t:«>  (nii  aloui;  the  streets 
and  hmes  to  piclv  u]»  .•clicks  t»f  wood,  enijtty  hai'- 
rols.  etc..  for  which  he  j^ets  a  few  cenlH  to  Indp 
k<»ep  the  faiuily.  Of  coui'se,  he  does  not  i^o  to 
sch(Mil. 

"  Pieter  Dajjcliook  and  wife  are  Knthenians. 
lie  is  a  laborer.  They  haxc  eii;lit  children.  One 
I'ov  ran  awav  from  liomo,  and  another  boy  is  in 
Jail. 

"Stanislan  Val)lonovicli  is  a  toamstor.  Tie 
owns  his  ow  n  team,  and  his  wifo  j^oes  ont  wash- 
ing. They  live  in  two  rooms,  and  have  flvo 
roomers.  The  furnitni'c^  consists  of  three  l)eds, 
a  table,  two  chairs,  a  stove,  and  some  boxes.  The 
attic  is  full  of  pigeons. 

"John  Doerclnick's  little  boy,  Lader,  who 
attends  the  Mission  Kindergarten,  had  a  sad 
accident  last  year.  He  was  crossing  the  railroad 
track  and  an  engine  crnshed  his  leg,  so  that  it 
had  to  be  amputated.  The  parents  could  get  no 
compensation — they  were  only  '  foreigners.' 

"  Dunka  and  Nastaoma  Ladowska  are  two  of 
our  Kindergarten  girls.  Their  mother  is  a  Ruth- 
enian.  She  does  not  live  with  her  husband,  who 
was  cruel  to  her.  She  works  by  the  day,  and 
keeps  two  or  three  roomers.  She  needs  help  and 
advice  to  lead  a  clean  life. 

"Pieter  Yabroof  is  employed  in  a  slaughter- 
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house.  He  and  his  wife  and  two  children  live 
in  two  rented  rooms,  and  keep  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  male  roomers.  The  place  is  nearly  all 
beds.  There  are  also  a  table,  a  stove,  and  some 
boxes." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  similar  cases  that  might  be  discovered 
by  visiting  many  of  our  Canadian  urban  centres. 
Are  we  going  to  continue^  to  allow  many  of  our 
"New-Canadians"  to  be  reared  under  such 
conditions? 

Throughout  the  prairie  provinces  great 
stretches  of  land  have  been  settled  by  immi- 
grants from  European  countries.  In  many  cases, 
as  in  the  cities,  they  very  seldom  come  into  con- 
tact with  Canadian  influences.  They,  too,  have 
their  own  churches  and  their  own  newspapers. 
The  language  of  the  home  is  German,  Ruthenian, 
Hungarian,  Bohemian,  or  Polish,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  the  villages  where  they  trade  they  have 
their  own  merchants,  speaking  their  own  lan- 
guage. In  these  settlements  there  is  but  one 
force  at  work  to  Canadianize  their  children — 
the  public  school.  Even  here  the  teacher  is  very 
often  one  of  their  own  nationality,  who  has  an 
inadequate  knowledge  of  our  language,  and  a 
very  vague  idea  of  Canadian  citizenship  and  all 
that  it  stands  for.  This  phase  of  the  problem  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter.  The  most  con- 
spicuous, perhaps,  of  these  settlers  who  have 
made  their  homes  apart  from  English-speak- 
ing  people    are   the   Ruthenians    and    German 
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Mennonit^'H.  Tlir  Doiiklutbors,  altlumuli  Icwi  r  in 
miinlHT,  may  also  ho  inciif ioiicd.  (specially  those 
known  as  "  conunnnity  "  int  inhcrs.  Of  (hose  set- 
llcrs  ilic  Km  litiiians  are  slowly  hut  surely  beconi- 
inu;  more  and  more  anxious  to  have  their  ehildreu 
edneated  in  the  Ijiiilish  lan^Mia.m',  and,  desj>ite 
the  retardini;  intlncnces  of  certain  memhers  of 
Iheelerj^y  and  a  few  nationalistic  agitators,  they 
are  fast  foi-i^'im;  ahead,  and  I  heir  descendants  will 
make  a  woiihy  cuntrihution  to  (Mii-  national 
structure.  I'or  the  most  j)art  they  are  successful 
farmers,  an<l  many  of  them  have  hecome  com- 
paratively wealthy.  In  Manitoba  large  colonies 
are  to  he  found  at  (limli,  Sifton,  Stai'])uck,  Brok- 
enhead,  and  in  the  Shoal  Lake  disti'ict.  In  Sas- 
katchewan there  are  large  settlements  at  Canora, 
Kosthern,  and  Vonda.  In  Alberta  the  largest 
settlement  lies  north-east  from  Edmonton,  past 
Star  and  Pakau.  There  are  not  very  many  of 
these  people  in  British  Columbia.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  the  Ruthenians  readily  respond  to 
sympathetic  treatment,  and  many  of  them  are 
becoming  educated,  while  some  are  entering 
public  life  in  various  capacities. 

The  Mennonites  of  the  West  are  found  in 
Southern  Manitoba,  Southern  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta.  In  several  sections  they  have  retained 
'^^j^  their  old  customs,  and  little  progress  has  been 
made,  especially  in  the  matter  of  education.  The 
rising  generation,  however,  is  steadily  showing 
signs  of  unrest,  and  we  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  these  people  will  form  a 
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strong  link  in  our  imperial  chain.  In  Saskat- 
chewan, colonies  are  found  near  Swift  Current, 
Hague,  and  Rosthern,  where  assimilation  has 
been  retarded  owing  to  the  absence  of  state 
public  schools. 

The  principle  of  communism  prevails  among 
the  Doukhobors  who  have  settled  in  the  Western 
Provinces.  Many,  however,  haje  become  inde- 
pendent, and  no  longer  recognize  the  authority 
of  their  former  leader.  Some  have  written  in 
eulogistic  terms  of  the  beauty  of  this  community 
life,  but  most  Canadians  will  fail  to  approve  of 
a  people  who  favor  a  mode  of  life  which  abso- 
lutely denies  a  public  school  education  to  the 
children  living  in  the  community.  We  suspect 
the  integrity  and  honor  of  a  man  who  denounces 
the  education  of  the  young,  who  forbids  parents 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  without  making  provision  for  their  edu- 
cation elsewhere.  Last  year,  at  a  night  school  in 
a  Western  town,  there  were  in  attendance  two 
young  Doukhobors,  one  a  girl  of  fifteen  and  the 
other  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had  never  been  a 
day  at  public  school.  The  parents  had  been  for- 
bidden to  send  them  to  school,  and  this  by  the 
autocratic  leader  of  the  community.  They  were 
bright,  but  mentally-starved  children,  and  as  one 
witnessed  their  eagerness  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  English,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  Canada 
has  made  a  very  serious  mistake  in  allowing  such 
a  man  to  guide  the  destinies  of  so  many  of  her 
future   citizens.      His  policy,  apparently,  is  to 
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kfcjt  the  jM'n|ili'  in  iLiiiorjiiicc.  ;iii(l  ;ill  llic  uhilf 
\vr.  .IS  < ';iii;i(liaiis,  hliiidlv  tiiiii  our  licatls  the 
other  w  ;iy  and  coiitiniic  »inr  dreams  of  nation- 
Ituildinj;.  Let  ns  lia\e  a  llioroML:;li  invest i<;;il ion 
of  eondilions  ainon^  tlwse  ]»eo|>Ie,  an<l  let  us 
insist  npon  the  slate  i-xereisin;;  its  ri^lil  to  see 
that.  e\eiv  one  oj"  1  hese  Xew-(';niad ians  olttains 
\\hat  in  free  ('anachi  should  surely  l»e  one's  hirth- 
riiiht      a  jnihlie  school  educntion! 

A  niucli  more  hopeful  eondition  (»r  alTaii-s exists 
in  what  m:iy  lie  termed  the  ''mixed"  rural  com- 
munities. Here  are  found  (Jormaus  and  I*ole«, 
Bohemians  and  Hutheuians,  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, occu])yin«;  adjoining  sections.  All  tlieii- 
children  a(t«Mid  tlie  same  ]»ublir  schools;  they 
deal  at  the  same  viilaue  store;  and  they  attend 
the  same  public  gatherings.  There  must,  obvi- 
ously, be  a  common  medium  of  communication, 
and  that,  of  course,  must  be  the  lOnglish  lan- 
guage. The  remarkable  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  ])eople  of  such  districts  should  warn 
our  Dominion  statesmen  against  the  mistake 
that  has  been  made  in  the  past  of  allowing  large 
colonies  to  be  formed  of  people  composed  solely 
of  one  foreign  nationality. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Esterhazy,  Saskatchewan, 
may  be  found  Hungarians,  French,  Bohemians, 
Germans,  and  Scandinavians,  but  the  children 
attend  the  same  public  schools  and  all  speak  a 
common  language,  and  one  of  the  teachers  on  the 
town  staff  during  the  past  year  was  an  ener- 
getic young  man  of  Hungarian  parentage,  who 
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received  his  elementary  education  in  the  same 
town. 

In  another  mixed  district  six  foreign  nation- 
alities are  represented,  with  a  few  English  set- 
tlers. Nine  years  ago  the  first  public  school  was 
opened.  Since  that  time  only  English-speaking 
teachers  have  been  engaged,  and  no  foreign  lan- 
guage has  been  taught  in  the  school.  The  pro- 
gress has  been  remarkable.  Here  are  a  few 
instances  of  the  great  transformation  in  the  life 
of  this  little  prairie  settlement:  A  Polish  New- 
Canadian  girl,  who  began  the  study  of  English  at 
this  first  public  school,  married  a  fine  type  of 
American  settler,  whose  parents  are  of  Scandi- 
navian origin.  Another  girl  of  Polish  parentage 
has  married  the  son  of  a  Scotchman  from  Bruce 
County,  Ontario.  A  young  man  of  Slavic  par- 
entage has  married  into  a  prosperous  English 
family.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  will  be  no 
"bi-lingual  question"  so  far  as  the  education  of 
their  children  is  concerned.  In  fact,  this  inter- 
marrying of  various  nationalities  is  the  logical 
and  natural  solution  to  the  language  question. 
One  young  man,  who  learned  his  first  English 
at  this  little  school,  is  attending  a  western  uni- 
versity. A  Ladies'  Aid  Society  assists  in  various 
phases  of  community  work,  and  practically  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  district  speaks 
English.  A  telephone  is  found  in  every  little 
home,  and  the  old  mud  shacks  have  in  most  cases 
given  place  to  new,  modern  cottages — and  the 
telephone  directories  are  printed  in  English. 
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Such  jiroLTPt'ss  l;ii"::rlv  (|('|)('ii(ls  upon  ilic  work 
<loiu'  in  till'  puhlif  schools.  Tlic  followiiiji  story 
of  an  (MUM'm'tic  yoiniiLr  IracluM-'s  ••x]»cri('ni('  in  ono 
of  these  mixed  distiicls  fully  cxcniplilics  the 
trnlh  of  this  statement  : 

*•  I  was  the  tirst  tearhcr  in  lliis  lillle  piaii'ie 
sch(»ol.  in  tlie  midsl  of  a  foreign  setllenienl  in 
whieh  were  represented  half  a  dozen  foreign 
nationalities-  -  Swedish,  Hungarian,  (Jerinan, 
Kntheiuan,  Polish,  and  Slovak.  My  feeliiiL,^  of 
aversion  s<M>n  wore  olT,  and  I  became  intensely 
interested  in  (eachinu:  tliese  cliildreii  English.  In 
a  few  days  thoy  wore  makin*;  use  of  En}]:lish  son- 
teucos,  executing  commands  and  playiniu:  _ij;ameK. 
At  the  same  time  filthy  ( lotliini;  was  l)einjjj  dis- 
carded and  the  little  «;;irls  began  to  appear  in 
cleaner  dresses.  The  boys  soon  made  free  use  of 
towels,  soap,  and  combs,  and  instead  of  the  large 
"chunks"  of  bread  wrapped  in  filthy  rags,  there 
soon  appeared  neatly-parcelled  lunches,  with  the 
bread  carefully  sliced.  Thus  the  work  went  mer- 
rily on!  The  enrolment  reached  over  sixty  in 
three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  each 
of  the  forty  children,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  knew  absolutely  no  English,  could  carry 
on  a  fluent  conversation  in  the  language  of  this 
country." 

Then  came  a  grand  union  picnic,  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  six  or  seven  schools  in  the 
vicinity.  A  large  parade  was  held,  and  the  pupils 
of  this  school  won  first  prize  for  the  best  march- 
ing and  general  appearance.     How  proud  those 
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parents  were  I     A  great  mauy   New-Canadians 
saw  the  light  that  day ! 

After  the  summer  vacation,  the  teacher  referred 
to  returned  to  the  now  beloved  work  ^^'ith  renewed 
vigor,  and  the  fall  term  culminated  in  a  grand 
concert  on  Christmas  Eve.  Over  fort}'  items  ^ 
appeared  on  the  programme,  and  over  forty  chil- 
dren read,  recited,  took  part  in  dialogues,  or 
sang,  and  every  tcord  used  belonged  to  the  Eiu/- 
lish  language.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  listen 
to  seven  boys,  each  reciting  a  Acrse  from  "The 
Choice  of  Trades,'-  and  each  boy  belonging  to  a 
different  nationality.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
programme  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree  Avas 
robbed  of  its  presents  and  many  a  little  heart 
made  glad.  Then  came  the  national  anthem  by 
these  future  citizens,  and  as  they  lustily  sang, 
their  more  or  less  ignorant  parents  looked  on 
with  smiling  faces. 

Thus  in  about  nine  months  these  children 
obtained  a  good  working  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage, were  given  an  insight  into  the  social  side 
of  Canadian  life,  and  were  started  on  the  march 
upward. 

This  incident,   not  uncommon   in   the   West, 
emphasizes  the  great  need  for  enthusiastic,  sym- 
pathetic, thoroughly  qualified  Canadian  teachers 
in  the  schools  attended  by  our  New-Canadians.' 
The    unqualified,    half-Canadianized    "foreign" 
teacher  cannot  properly  inculcate  those  ideas  so      ^ 
essential  in  laying  the  foundation  of  true  citizen-] 
ship  in  Canada.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  school  • 
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irlVriTtI  i(t  ,ilni\c  AM'  loici^ii  scIkmiIs  w  liicli  Ikivc 
ailways    1»(<mi    iiinln-    siuli     iiii<|ii;ililit'(|    hMclicis. 

am«l,     r\ti'|»I      I'nr    ;|     l>;ilrl\      IK  it  irc;i  1  ilc     ;iliilily      lt> 

sjiciik  :»  lilllf  llii^lisli.  iiulliiii^  nl  iimk  li  \;iliii'  lijis 
hi'cii  ;ucom|ilislii-<|.  Allrr  ;ill.  ilir  iiicif  if;nliiii^ 
«»f  cliildi  rii  Id  .s/M  (//,•  (till  l;lliL:ii;iur  is  iiol  IIm' 
most  iiii|"iri;iiii  |ili;ist'  n\'  litis  i:i<';il  <'i|ii(;ii  iuinil 
|trol(Irni  ! 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  SCANDINAVIANS. 

Few  will  deny  that  the  very  best  inimigrants 
that  have  ever  come  to  Canada  from  foreign 
countries  are  those  from  Iceland,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  representatives  of  the  first  three  countries 
named,  and  of  these  three  Iceland  has  undoubt- 
edly furnished  an  especially  strong-  contribution 
to  our  national  life.  The  Icelander  will  be  dealt 
with  as  the  ideal  type  of  non-Anglo-Saxon  immi- 
grant, and  in  order  best  to  understand  him  it 
will  be  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  conditions 
under  which  he  lived  before  coming  to  Canada. 

The  little  island  of  Icelandj  which  is  298  miles 
long  and  194  miles  in  breadth,  belong^  to  Den- 
mark. "  It  is  a  plateau  or  tableland,  built  up  of 
volcanic  rocks  of  older  and  younger  formation, 
and  pierced  on  all  sides  by  fjords  and  valleys." 
The  central  tableland  is  uninhabitable;  in  fact, 
only  about  one- fourth  of  the  island  is  inhabited. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  cattle- 
raising  and  more  particularly  sheep-breeding, 
although  in  modern  times  much  fishing  is  done. 
Little  or  no  grain  is  grow^n,  and  breadstuffs  are 
imported.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
in  modern  times  to  gardening,  and  there  are  four 
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;iuii<'iill  m  ill  stluMtls.  while  small  a;^iitiili  mal 
associal  ions  iliii\r  in  iit-ailv  f\rr\  ilislrirl.  Siiicr 
ISTi  Icclaiiil  lias  liad  Imt  own  adniiiiisi  rat  ion, 
an«l  as  a  rrsiili  rnninn'iir  lias  iiicirast'd  lonsidcr- 
al.ly. 

IMiiraiion     is    tpiih'    w  i<lcs|tira<l     aiiinn;;     the 
|M'(t|»|f.      Ill   tlir  lowns  and   lisliiiiLi  xillau'-s  llicrc 
air  a  f»'\\   clciin'iilarv  scliools,  Iml  (dim  tjic  diil- 
dicn  air  inslnnlcd  a(   lionic;    in  some  plaees  liy 
|H'ri|>a(el  ie    leaeliers         It     is    ilielimhelit     upon    tlie 
rliM\i:y    to   see    that    all    tlie    eliildieii    are    lan^lit 
rcadiiii:".  writini:.  and  arillinietie.     Tlie  pedpl*'  are 
i^rcal  readers,  and,  considering  the  niimlier  ot'  the 
inlialiitants.   hooks   and    |H'iiodieals   liave   a    ycvy 
('Xt(Misi\c  eiiciilal  ion.      ICi^liteen   new  spajiei's  arc 
issued    (  oiiee  and  twice  a  week  I ,  Ix'sides  several 
journals,    and    Iceland    has   always   lieen    dislin- 
iinishcd  I'oi-  her  native  literal  ui-e.     At  Keykjavik 
there  are  a  T.atin  scliool,  a  medical  s(  lio(d,  and 
a  tlioolo^ical  scho(d.     l*>esides  these  tliei-e  aro  two 
niodeiii  hiiih  sidnxds,  a  s(lio(d  of  na\i.i;ation,  tln-ee 
gilds'  s(  liools,  and  the  foni'  aiiricnltnral  schools 
niontioued  above.     In  rhe  national  library  tliere 
ai-e  forty  thousand  volumes  and  over  three  thou- 
sand uianuscripts,  besides  a  valuable  aridneolojii- 
ral  collection.     Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  p;i*eat 
interest  is  taken  in  education  in  Iceland,  and  the 
fact  that  this  interest  is,  if  anythinji-,  even  jii-eatei- 
amonjr  the  Canadian  Icelanders  explains  why 
they    are    ideal    settlei-s    and    a    most    valuable 
acquisition  to  Canadian  citizenship. 

As    regards    the    Swedes,    Norwegians,    and 
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Danes :  we  can  readily  understand  their  attitude 
towards  our  institutions,  and  especially  towards 
our  educational  system,  when  we  consider  con- 
ditions in  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  are  all  charactei*ized 
by  the  completeness  of  their  educational  provi- 
sion and  the  attention  paid  to  practical  traininj:;' 
without  the  sacrifice  of  cultural  ideals.  Primary 
education  is  compulsory  in  the  three  countries 
referred  to,  covering  the  period  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years  of  age;  its  enforcement  is  facili- 
tated by  the  combination  of  official  agencies,  par- 
ental interests,  and  the  adaptation  of  schools  to 
the  industrial  needs  and  social  conditions  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  pupils.  In  Sweden  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  the  primary  education  of 
all  children.  Even  in  the  remote  northern  parts 
of  the  country  ambulatory  schools  are  found. 
Continuation  courses  are  maintained  for  six 
months  in  the  year  for  children  who  only  finish 
the  obligatory  period  of  four  years.  The  close 
supervision  of  the  school  population  shows  that 
in  1912  only  3,694  children,  or  5.1  per  cent.,  were 
without  instruction.  Over  twelve  million  dol- 
lars per  year  is  expended  for  primary  education, 
and  of  the  total  the  state  contributes  twenty- 
eight  per  cent.,  while  the  local  authorities  provide 
the  remainder. 

In  Norway  the  rural  schools  are  subject  to  laws 
and  regulations  distinct  from  those  governing 
urban  schools.  In  this  way  the  principle  of  local 
adaptation  is  emphasized. 
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<)\ri-  lui)  ami  <iiii-  liair  iiiilliuii  dnllars  is  aiiini 
ally  cNiM-iKlt'il  nil  I  lira!  srlidols.     Tlir  a(la|)t  at  ion 
of  tjic  niial  schools  lo  ijir  coiuliiioiis  of  coiinhy 
lift'    (Ifsriv  rs    roiisidriat  ion.       "This     is     accoiii 
jtlishrd  ill  two  w  a ys  : 

"  (  1  I  I'lV  lilt'  oi-;;aniy.at  ion  of  a  school  in  I  wo 
or  nit»iT  classes  altcnilini:  sr|iaralcly. 

"  (  "J  I     \\\    means  of  aiiilnilaloi\   schools, 

"The  foi  im-r  ariaiiiicim'nl  makes  it  possible  to 
meet  the  needs  of  eliildlcil  of  \afyinn  decrees  ol" 
advancement  (tr  dilleiin^  in  indiisliial  needs. 
Amhnlatoi-y  schools  are  I'm-  ihe  children  of  iso 
lated  faniis.  the  lia\elJiiiL:  teacher  jiassini:  I'l-oni 
one  to  aiioihei-  according  to  a  li.\ed  s(Iiediile."* 
In  rnial  districts  the  |ieiioi|  of  coinimlsory 
attendance  covers  the  aues  si.\  and  oncdialf  to 
ftMirteeii.  while  the  aiics  I'oi-  nihan  schools  arc 
seven  and  f<Mirteen.  (Mieuicat  dra\v})ack  in  Xoi-- 
WJiy  is  the  slioi-t  lerm  iiiial  s(liool,  the  annual 
term  heinii  only  Irom  (wchc  to  lil'teen  weeks, 
ajiaiust  forty  weeks  in  the  cities.  Since  1!»11, 
however,  ijreat  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  rural  edncatitni. 

In  DeuDiark,  ia]»id  stiides  along'  educational 
lines  have  been  made  dni-ing'  the  last  decade.  Tlie 
Danish  folk  high  schools  have  at(ra<'te(l  the 
notice  of  all  civilized  peoples.  Agencies  of  vari- 
ous kinds  have  been  established  for  the  jtromo- 
tion  of  the  j)hysical  well-being  of  children;  in 
Copenhagen    school    Innches    are    jnovided    for 
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needy  children;  scliool  gardens  are  widely 
encouraged,  and  public  pl.iygi'onnds,  sAvininiing 
pools,  gymnasiums,  etc.,  are  conducted  by  the 
Playground  Society  of  Copenhagen.  School 
excursions  to  adjoining  countries  are  also 
encouraged.  "  Generally  thirty  boys,  accom- 
panied by  three  or  four  professors,  make  up  the 
excursion  party;  they  travel  on  foot  or  by 
bicycles.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  these 
excursions  is  to  give  the  boys  familiarity  with 
matters  that  cannot  be  learned  at  school,  such  as 
the  operation  of  industrial  establishments,  works 
of  art,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  explained  by  the 
professors  in  an  informal  way,  the  pedagogical 
results  of  the  excursions  being  considered  more 
important  even  than  the  physical  exercise.  For  the 
smaller  boys,  and  for  girls,  vacation  excursions 
to  the  country  are  arranged,  or  longer  visits, 
when  the  children  may  renmin  from  four  to  five 
weeks,  living  in  families  v.hich  offer  them  hospi- 
tality. Excursions  to  the  capital  city,  lasting 
from  one  to  four  days,  are  fostered  by  a  society 
which  receives  a  grant  from  the  government."* 

Over  twenty-five  thousand  Icelanders  have  set- 
tled in  Canada,  principally  in  the  four  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia,  and  they  have,  in  practically  every 
western  province,  "exerted  an  influence  which 
has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers." 
They  have  their  representatives  in  the  legisla- 
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lures.  ;ili<l  also  in  |ii;h  l  i«all\  cNrix  |iiil)lic  ollicc 
SfNi-ral  New  ( 'aiiatjiaiis  ol  lifjamlif'  drsccnt 
liavf  hfcii  Ivliodcs  scholars  tidiii  Maiiiloha;  in 
I  lie  icarliiiiL:  iMorcssioii  lln-v  aif  lai'i^fiv  reprc 
S('ii(r<l  :  llirv  lia\f  |ii'o\  idiMJ  several  iirol'essors  for 
our  Caiiatliaii  iiiii\<'isil  ies.  and  iIh'V  have  anioiin 
llleir  nuinlteis  some  of  llie  rievciesl  dfttlois  and 
la\\\vers  and  shiewdesl  iinsiness  men  of  the  W'esl. 
In  ihe  (ireal  W'ai-  Ihev  are  well  repiesenled.  and 
some  of  llie  linesl  Ivjies  of  sli'onLi  ('aiiadiau  man 
hood  thai  e\ei-  donned  khaki  are  of  Icelandic  par 
entai^e.  I  )o/.ens  of  nam<'s  mi;:lil  he  meiilioned. 
lull  ihe  wiiier  desires  t(»  lake  this  (»|»|iorl  unity 
of  jKiyinu  a  special  tribute  to  ('apt.  llalluiiniur 
.l(Uiss(Mi.  who  was.  dui'iuL;  1!M<'>,  awai'ded  the 
Military  < 'loss  foi-  ltra\ei-y  at  the  fiont.  llalli, 
as  his  intimate  friends  (all  him,  came  to  Canuda 
when  \w  was  ahont  sixteen  yeai-s  of  a«;('.  He 
attended  school,  learned  oui-  lanu;naj,^e,  and 
obtained  tlu'  deiircM'  of  IJaelielor  of  Arts  at 
Manitol)a  I'niver.sity,  some  five  or  six  years  later. 
When  the  war  broke  ont  he,  with  hundreds  of 
his  fellow-countryraen,  answered  the  call. 

The  lirst  settlers  came  to  Canada  from  Iceland 
in  the  year  1872,  but  the  real  movement  bejjjan  in 
1874,  when  some  five  hundred  left  the  shores  of 
their  island  home.  ^Fost  of  them  settled  at  first 
in  Ontario,  l)ut  a  year  or  two  later  they  left  for 
the  West  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake  ^lani- 
toba.  Among  these  first  settlers  was  Captain 
Jonasson,  who  was  later  a  member  of  the  Mani- 
toba    Legislature.     Over    liftecn    hundriMl    new 
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settlers  came  in  1876,  and  these  settled  at  Gimli, 
Manitoba,  and  Pembina,  North  Dakota.  Since 
1880  they  have  come  to  Canada  in  a  more  or  less 
uninterrupted  stream,  although  during  the  last 
few  years  more  settled  conditions  at  home  have 
tended  to  discourage  emigration. 

In  Saskatchewan  there  are  settlements  at 
Churchbridge,  Wynyard,  and  north  of  Tantal- 
lon.  In  every  case  they  have  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  in  the  matter  of  education  they  have 
ever  been  at  the  front.  In  Alberta  prosperous 
settlements  are  found  all  along  the  Calgary- 
Edmonton  line  of  the  C.P.R.  In  British  Colum- 
bia they  have  made  similar  progress. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Ford,  writing  in  the  Winnipeg 
Telegram,  sets  forth  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  ideal  settlers : 

"  The  Icelanders  are  natural  politicians,  and 
a  few  years  after  their  arrival  in  this  country 
are  to  be  found  actively  participating  in  Cana- 
dian elections.  Liberal  and  Conservative  clubs 
flourish  in  every  large  settlement.  Born  stu- 
dents, serious-minded  as  a  race,  they  take  their 
politics  in  earnest,  and  can  debate  and  discuss 
problems  of  the  Dominion  with  an  astonishing 
amount  of  intelligence.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  two  Icelandic  members  in  the  Manitoba 
Legislature. 

"Like  most  of  the  northern  peoples,  the  Ice- 
landers are  very  religiously  inclined.  Practically 
all  of  them  are  Lutherans,  members  of  the  State 
Church  in  Iceland,    Since  coming  to  this  country 
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;i  nnilihi'i    li;i\f  Itrrdiiir  I  '  II  i  I  ;i  liii  IIS.  ;ili<l  (U^:;!  li  i/.<''I 
sO]»;ii:itt'  rliniclH's. 

"  TluTf  is  ;i  iiiiiiilMr  nl  I  rda  ml  if  p;i|M'is  in 
llic  WrsI,  llif  I  w  u  |iriiui|i;il  olirs  liciliu  I  lie  ll<  im 
shrimihi ,  ( 'niisciN  ;i  I  ivc.  :iii<l  LixjIkiui,  l.ihcriil, 
Itdtli  xvfcklirs.  |>uhlislic(l  ill  Wimiipci;.  Al  (Jiiiili, 
;ils(i.  ilicrr  is  ;iii  I(  il;iii(|ii-  ]»;i|t»'r,  fsl;il»lisli<M|  ill 
I  lit'  r;iilv  (l;ivs  ot    I  he  scl  I  Ifiiiclil . 

"'Pile  I«t|;iii«1('Is  1i;i\»'  l;ik«'ii  llnii  |il;i(  r  in  IIh' 
«1('\ clopniriii  <»t'  I  III'  rmini  r\ ,  ;iiiil  I  licv  li;i\  <■  liccomc 
a  puwcrfiil  inlliiciicc  in  ilic  social  ;iinl  |titrnic;il 
life  of  ihc  iliicc  ]»i-;iiiir  |  U(t\  i  iiccs.  S(tl)ci-,  indns- 
t  lions,  ;iinl  I  liiil'l  \ .  1  Ih'v  ;ii  c  incNciv  w  ;i  v  fxccllcni 
cilizcns." 

'riicl'c  is  no  "  hinuiniu''  prolilfiii  "  so  r;ii-  ;is  llic 
jMililic  scliools  in  tlir  lccl;iii(lir  scl  1  Iciiicnl s  nrc 
I'OiK-erned.  The  cliiNlron  arc  t;nij;h<  (lieir  rnatci- 
nal  t()n*:n('  by  the  ]»ai-('n(s,  w  lio,  in  most  cases,  ai'c 
('(Incatctj  and  hroad-inind<'(l.  Ii  is  lallicr  a  strik-  ^ 
ing  tliiiiii,  and  iiood  food  for  llionulit,  tlial  it  is 
iienoi'all.v  the  un('dnca1('(l  and  illilcralc  forci<>ii 
l)ai»Mits  who  demand  thai  thcii-  foi-ciiiii  lan;^najj,e 
\/  be  taiifiht  in  the  S(diools.  Is  it  i-cally  the  demand 
of  the  iliitei-ate  jiafents,  or  do  nationalistic  and 
clerical  auitators  tak<'  advanta.nc  of  Iheii-  illit- 
eracy to  flirt hei-  their  (»wn  selfish  ends? 

There  are  abont  thirty-seven  thonsand  Swedes, 
twenty-three  thousand  Xor\\c.iiians,  and  eight 
thousand  Danes  in  Canada.  These  have  come 
to  better  their  conditions,  as  living  iu  the 
Scandinavian  countries  is  often  })oor,  "  and  the 
people  are  attracted  to  a  conntry  where  they  are 
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certain  to  receive  better  returns  for  their  liard, 
constant  labor.'"  Tlie  majority  have  settled  in 
the  AVestern  Provinces,  and  most  of  them  have 
taken  np  homesteads  and  are  prospering  as  farm- 
ers, althongh  small  colonies  are  fonnd  in  most  of 
the  cities  and  in  many  towns  and  villages. 

Mv.  Ford  thns  writes  of  these  Scandinavian 
settlers  of  the  West : 

"They  easily  assimilate  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples  and  readily  intermarry,  so  that  they  do 
not  form  isolated  colonies,  as  do  other  Enropean 
immigrants.  Where  they  have  formed  settle- 
ments they  qnickly  learn  English,  and  inter- 
mingle with  the  families  of  Canadian  farmers, 
while  the  yonnger  people  drift  off  to  the  towns 
and  cities. 

''Ontside  of  Winnipeg  there  are  in  Manitoba 
no  large  colonies  of  Sw^edes,  Norwegians,  or 
Danes,  the  largest  settlement  being  at  Scandi- 
navia, north  of  Minnedosa.  Passing  to  Saskat- 
chewan, they  have  settled  in  large  numbers  at 
Langenbnrg  and  Stockholm,  while  along  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  there  are 
great  numbers  around  Buchanan  and  Wadena. 
In  the  Duck  Mountains  there  are  many  Scandi- 
navians, and  there  is  another  colony  at  Fort 
Pelly. 

'^Of  the  three  prairie  provinces.  Alberta  has 
by  far  the  greatest  share  of  Scandinavians.  Here 
they  are  practically  all  farmers,  and  as  prosper- 
ous, as  wealthy,  and  as  successful  farmers  as  the 
province    possesses.      The  great   proportion   of 
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Su  cdts  ;iiiil  Nuiw  ciiinns  in  AllMitn  ;iir  nui  Irtmi 
lln-nld  ImihI.  luif  li;i\t'  iiiiLriMtcil  to  llu'  l;isl  West 
from  (lit-  Noitlici)!  Sl;i(t's.  |i;iili(nl;iily  Miimi' 
S(tl;i.  ;il  t  iMcttMl  l»v  llic  iiiilutciiiclils  of  rlicnp  liiiul 
jiiitl  Itii:  proliis. 

"  Tlicy  iiiKlcrsliiiiil  Wfsiciii  riiniiiiiL;.  Ii;i\  •' foiiH' 
ill  willi  money,  :in<l  lni\i>  iMMilily  :i(l:i|ilc<l  llxin 
selves  (o  ( ';in;iili;iii  i list  i I  ii I  ioiis  ;iml  < ';iiiii<li;iii 
\\;iys  Tliey  ;ire  m»|  (((nliniiii:  lliemsehcs  merely 
lo  llle  l; row  ill i:  of  whe.-il,  Inil  ;iic  leilellillL;  their 
<  ";iii;i(li;ni  neiulihors  ;i  imieli  needed  lesson,  hy 
dt'Noiini:  tlicir  ;iltention  to  d.-iiryiniLr  :iiid  mi\e(l 
l";iiininii. 

"Tile  Se;nidin;ivi;ins  ;ire  vcvy  ;inil»il  ions,  nud 
;ne  anxious  to  bi'come  ('anadian  eiti/.ens.  Tlicv 
ai"e  naturally  a  religious  ]teoj»le,  jiracl  ieally  all 
of  IJuMij  Ikmui;  Protestants.  Tlie  I^utlicran  ('Iniicli 
is  tlio  strouiicst,  luit  a  numlxM'  beloiiii  to  (he  Mis- 
sion I'rieiids  and  to  tin'  ]ia]»tist  Church,  while 
some  attend  the  Methodist  CMiurcli.'" 

They  are  a  very  s()eial)le  ]ieo]»le,  and  wherever 
they  are  settled  in  larjic  nnmlu'is  they  have  their 
own  social  and  political  orjjanizations.  They 
take  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  they  liave 
several  of  their  own  news])ai»ers.  "Accustomed 
to  the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate,  clean-blooded, 
thi'ifty,  ambitious,  and  hard-working,  they  -will 
be  certain  of  success  in  this  pioneer  country, 
where  the  stronu-.  not  the  weak,  are  wanted." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
OUR  SLAVIC  FELLOW-CITIZENS. 

Not  niuiiy  of  our  Canadian  people  realize  the 
extent  of  Slavic  immigration  during  the  past 
decade.  Few,  indeed,  can  distinguish  the  Slav 
from  other  new-comers.  Very  few  stop  to  con- 
sider that  the  Slav  has  come  to  be  an  important 
element  in  our  })ermauent  ])(>pulation.  The 
Italian  and  Hebrew  immigrants  are  better 
known  to  us,  because  we  are  more  familiar  with 
their  history;  Ave  know  something  of  their  home 
life  and  their  racial  characteristics.  To  scholars 
and  educated  people  certain  Slavic  countries  are 
fairly  well  known,  such  as  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Hungary;  but  even  to  them  comparatively  little 
is  known  of  south-eastern  Europe  and  its  divers 
elements. 

Further,  "there  is  no  such  person  as  a  Slav, 
any  more  than  there  is  no  such  person  as  a  Teu- 
ton or  a  Celt.  All  Slavs  are  primarily  members 
of  some  distinct  nationality;  they  are  Russians, 
Poles,  or  what  not,  as  the  Teuton  is  a  German  or 
a  Swede  or  an  Englishman.  With  all  but  the 
chief  of  these  Slavic  nationalities  we  are  so  little 
acquainted  that  even  their  names  are  often 
unknown  to  us."*    We  too  often  apply  the  t<^Tin 
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"(laliriau"  lo  iln-  lorfi'j;in'r,  in  csimm  i  Im-  oI'  liis 
pniM  iclllMI  Sl;i\ic  Hill  ioiiiil  ii  \ ,  |"ur  llir  ir;i<lcr 
wim  is  iiiicrcslnl  in  iln'  rl;issili(;il  ion  ol'  llir 
Shivir  |MMi|t|rs.  we  li;i\c  iliscrlrd  ;i  lisl  ill 
A|>]n-ii(li\  ■■  A." 

(iflU'liil  iKlIlirs  i:i\rli  lo  llir  i^lulljt  ;|s  ;i  wliolr 
:irt'  Sl;i\".  Sl;i\ic.  Sl;i\(Hiic,  Sl;i\  iiiii;ni,  ;ni<l  some- 
tiiiii's  Sl;i\isli.  ;iih1  llirsc  iniiis  l>v  sonic  wrilci's 
;ilr  s|t('ll«'(l  Sil;i\.  Srl;i\unic,  iiinl  so  I'orlli.  As  ;i 
nilr  these  all  mean  ilie  same,  Iml  Slavonian  may 
lie  used  to  mean  "  ri(»m  Slavonia,"  and  Slavonian 
and  Sla\(»nieare  ri-e(|neiil  I y  iiscmI  to  mean  Slovak. 

As  lo  |tliysieal  appearance,  lliei'c  is  i;real  xaria- 
I  ion  so  la  I-  as  I  he  Slax'  is  concerned  ;  I  nit  not  w  iili- 
standin^  this,  several  wrilei-s  have  made  l»old 
to  desciihe  "the  Sla\"ic  lyi»e."'  The  I'ol  lowin^i 
desci'iplion  is  ni\-en  hy  laiiil.\'  Ualcli  in  < hir  Shiric 
Friloir-Cifizcns: 

"This  tyjte  is  slioii,  thickset,  and  stocky, 
vathfM'  than  the  reveise;  not  liiacefnl  not'  liulil 
in  motion.  The  laco  is  broad,  with  wide-set  eyes 
and  marked  cheek-bones;  the  nose  broad  and 
sntib,  rather  tlian  chiseled  or  acpiiline;  the  fore- 
head rather  lowerinji,  the  exjn-ession  ranjiin<i 
from  sullen  to  serene,  but  seldom  auimated  or 
jrenial.  The  ey(»s  ai'e  of  a  distinctive  shade,  mi-ey 
in(  liuiuf;  to  blue.  One  often  sees  these  honest 
rrypy  eyes  u\  the  (lark-faeed,  dark-haired  Troa- 
tians  or  Bosnians,  as  well  as  in  the  blonder 
northerners.  The  hair  in  my  trpieal  Slav  is  lii-ht 
in  childhood,  thonah  never  the  pure  tlaxen  of  the 
Scandinavian,  and  ^\•ith  added  years  it  turns  to 
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a  deep  brown,  clarkeiiiiig  gradnally  tlii'ougii  snc- 
cessive  asli-brown  shades.  The  whole  suggestion 
is  of  strength,  trustworthiness,  and  a  certain 
stolidity,  until  excitement  or  emotion  lights  up 
the  naturally  rather  unexpressiye  features." 

Among  the  Slays  there  are  many  different  lan- 
guages spoken,  the  chief  of  which  are : 
r  (a)   Great  Russian. 
.       j  (h)   Little  Russian, 

1.  Russian  ,  (Ruthenian,  Ukrainian  ) . 


(c)   White  Russian. 

2.  Bulgarian. 

3.  Seryo-('roatian. 
Jr.  Slovenian. 

5.  Polish, 

fi.  Bohemian. 

7.  Slovak. 

These  are  the  chief  languages,  although  there 
are  also  many  dialects  spoken  in  various  parts 
of  south-eastern  Europe. 

"As  regards  numbers,  Komarow,  a  Russian 
authority,  claims  that  there  are  nearly  98,500,000 
Slavs  in  Europe  (out  of  a  total  European  popu- 
lation in  1900  of  some  398,000,000),  and  a  grand 
total  for  all  parts  of  the  world  of  101,724,000 
Slavs.  When  their  numbers  are  considered  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  an  ancient  European  popu- 
lation, it  may  well  be  asked  why  they  have  not 
played  such  a  prominent  part  in  history  as  the 
Latin  and  Teutonic  peoples.  This  may  be 
explained  in  part  by  their  lack  of  aggressiveness 
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;ill*l  l;i»  k  i»t  colirsioii  ;i!nl  Irinlcrslii  p  .Mui«'- 
MM'i-,  their  ]M)lili<-:il  nii<l  (IiIIiiimI  (IrNclopiiicnt 
lias  been  tlt'lavftl  hy  the  Tatai*  ami  Tiii-kisli  iina 
sioiis.  against  wliirli  ijirir  ((miiiI  lies  st'i\<'il  as  a 
set  of  hiitVcr  stales.  They  wi-ic.  indeed,  with 
llniiuaiy.  the  heioie  hiilwaik  ol'  ( 'hiislendoin, 
and  in  tlir  iicinendons  sIiul:liIi'  nieal  Ixiilirs  of 
theiM  were  snhiiierued  I'oV  longer  or  sliorier 
periods.  Knssia  was  not  freed  till  I  ISM  fi'(»ni  a 
suliieeiiiMi  ii>  the  Tatars  whitli  laslol  iwn  and  a 
half  eentnries.  Tnikish  niisrnle  eann-  later  and 
lasted  longer.  The  r.alkan  Sla\s  stillVred  niider 
il  nntil  1STS.  when  certain  pi-oviin-es  wci-e  freed. 
Serbia  heinu made  an  independent  kinjidoin,  Hiil- 
uaria  a  ]>raetieally  indejx'ndent  prineii»ality,  and 
]M(>nteiieui'<»  ;iii  independent  |ti'ineipality,  while 
liosnia  and  Ilerzeoovitia  wei-e  <iiven  to  Anstria- 
ITuiijUMry  to  administer.  Tims  <'nded,  except  for 
the  Slavs  of  Ma('e<1onia,  soino  tlii'oe  rontiirios  of 
Turkish  control  which,  so  fai-  as  o]»i)Oi'rniiity  for 
])rofrress  jioos,  niiuht  almost  he  eliminated  fi*oin 
Slavic  history."* 

The  majority  of  the  Slavs  who  have  come  to 
Canada  <'ame  fi-om  Anstria-Hunfiary.  and  ])rin- 
cipally  from  the  provinees  of  Galiria  and  T?nko- 
wina.  Tn  point  of  numbers  the  people  best  known 
as  TJuthonians  take  the  lead,  and  the  remainder 
of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  life  of  these  people  in  Austria-Hungary, 
followed  by  a   brief  description  of  their  life  in 
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Canada.  There  are  manj'  settlements  of  Bohe- 
mians, Poles,  Slovaks,  and  other  Slavic  peoples 
throughout  the  Western  Provinces,  but  in  prac- 
tically every  instance  they  have  settled  down 
with  a  view  to  adopting  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  our  various  educational  institutions. 
They  are  satisfied  with  their  new  home,  and  we 
may  anticipate  that  their  descendants  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  future  Cana- 
dian life  and  citizenship. 

The  people  known  as  Ruthenians  come  to  us 
from  the  large  province  of  Galicia  in  northern 
Austria-Hungary.  They  are  commonly  called 
"Galicians,"  but  this  name  might  as  well  be 
applied  to  Poles,  who  form  the  majority  in  tlie 
population  of  that  province.  Many  also  come 
from  the  part  of  the  dual-monarchy  known  as 
Bukowina,  and  we  sometimes  call  them  Buko- 
winians.  The  province  of  Galicia  consists  for 
the  most  part  "of  the  wide,  wind-swept  plains 
from  which  Poland  took  its  name,*  but  the 
southern  part  is  hilly  and  mountainous." 

The  people  of  Galicia,  for  the  most  part,  live 
very  simple  lives,  their  chief  food  consisting  of 
rye  bread,  potatoes,  cabbage,  corn-meal  porridge, 
and  milk,  if  they  can  afford  to  keep  a  cow.  It 
is  very  rarely  that  meat  can  be  afforded  by  the 
poorer  classes,  and  many  families  do  not  have 
this  luxury  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year. 
The   very   large   population   and   the   excessive 
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Mllxliv  isinli  ttl  llic  lilliil.  t<ni|»lr(|  Willi  ;i  Llt'lici;!  1 1  \ 
iiiif;i\nr;il>If  ('(uiKniiif  sii  ii;i  I  ion,  |ur\riiis  llic 
|Mnir  Iv'iii  lifni;iii  fnmi  cmt  jitqniriiii:  iinicli  <»!  iliis 
Wtil'M's  \\«';ihli,  ;ini|  it  is  siii;ill  wuiidrr  tli:it  lie 
soon  si'lllt's  <In\\  11    to  ;i    lift'  111'  (  (iiii|i:u;il  i\  ('  cnsc 

Jliul    |H-OS|M'lil  V    when    lie    IiMcIics   tile    I'rllilc   liiuds 

of  ( ';m;nl;i. 

'I'lic  iiiMJoriiy  of  till'  Km  li('iii;iiis,  il  iii;iv  Itc 
sl;ilcil  line.  Ii\('  ill  ilic  soiiilinn  jciri  (»!'  Kussin, 
oiilv  :il)oul  oiif  it'iilli  liciii;:  ('(hiihI  in  (l;ili(i;i.  hnl 
jis  tlu'  niJijority  who  (•(»iiic  lo  (';iii;h1;i  iiic  Ipoiii  the 
l;itt('i\  llu'sc  will  !>(•  i;iv«'n  spcci;!!  Jilh'ulion.  Tlic 
iKiiiif  rki;iiiii;iii  is  tlio  iiatioiuil  <l('si<!;nat  ion  w  liicli 
iiitliKlrs  iliosf  in  KussiM  aiid  (lalicia. 

The  Knllicnians  wli(»  liavc  scUlcd  in  Canada 
arc  in-actically  all  rr(»ni  llic  iicasani  class.  In 
fact,  llicrc  is  no  coTiipact  middle  (lass  ])ro])oi' 
anioiiii  tlic  Slavs,  and  tliis  lias  had  (o  be  snpjilicd 
l)y  ( !('i-niaiis,  Ainicnians.  'Pai'tais,  dews,  and 
(irccks,  "who  arc  the  mci-c  hauls  and  mechanics, 
Ihe  bankers  and  inaiiufactiii-cis."'  ()win;L!,  lo  this 
condition  the  Rnthenians  have  i-eniainc(l  in  tin? 
peasant  class,  and  have  l)een  snlijcctecl  (o  biirden- 
sonie  laws,  and  generally  have  been  markcMl  as 
inferiors.  AVhen  we  consider  this  we  can  readily 
undei'stand  Avliy  it  may  be  v^'v\•  unwise  all  of  a 
sudden  to  thrust  into  the  hands  of  those  peo})le 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  democrac}'. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  change  from  autocracy 
to  democracy;  owing  to  the  rapid  and  thought- 
less manner  in  which  we  have  on  a  whole- 
sale   )»laji    "made"'    Canadian    citizens   of    these 
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newcomers;  owing  to  the  ]>ower  we  have  granted 
them  by  the  almost  eager  bestowal  of  the  fran- 
chise; owing  to  this  sndden  change  of  conditions 
the  poor  illiterate  Slavic  peasant  has  become 
overwhelmed  with  Canadian  "freedom,"  and  it 
is  small  wonder  that  he  begins  to  look  rather  ^ 
lightly  upon  onr  laws  and  institutions,  and  dis- 
respect for  law  is  too  often  the  inevitable  result. 

Many  of  these  people  will  be  very  slow  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  higher  ideals  of 
our  civilization,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  their  offspring,  born  under  the  Union  Jack, 
will  grow  up  as  valuable  Canadian  citizens.  In 
considering  these  people  we  may  well  remember 
that,  "the  Slav  gave  the  world  a  Copernicus 
before  a  Newton  was  beard  of;  that  John  Huss 
appeared  before  Luther;  that  the  great  SlavicI 
teacher,  Comeuius,  lived  before  Pestalozzi;  and 
that  Tolstoy,  Puskkin,  and  Sienkiewicz  stand 
fairly  well  beside  our  makers  of  literature."* 

Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Ruth- 
enians,  principally  from  Galicia  and  Bukowina, 
have  settled  in  Canada,  chiefly  in  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba, and  Saskatchewan.  INIany  are  employed  by 
contractors  where  there  is  a  demand  for  unskilled 
labor,  but  in  many  sections  of  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces they  have  taken  up  homesteads,  and  are 
making  a  fair  success  of  farming.  They  are  gen- 
erally strong  and  hardy  and  capable  of  great 
physical  endurance.     They  started  to  emigrate 
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111  <';iii;iil;i  iiltoiil  IwciiIn  \r;irs  ;im»,  nml  iiiaiiv  ol 
I  lie  t'lirlv  settlers  li:i\('  hen  tine  (piile  w  e;ill  li\  .  As 
;i  votiiii:  Ivutlieni;iii  sliitleiil  wriles,  "lliey  li;ive 
tJikeil  s«'\eral  ste|ts  l<»\\;iitls  llieir  iiiipi'oveiiieiil , 
;iii(l  it  is  li<i|)ei|  tliMl  llie\,  in  ilie  ne:ii-  I'liliire,  will 
lieeoliie  ;is  ^'1)11(1  ;is  ul  hel  s.  hnl  I  Ills  will  only  oeeiil- 
if   tliey  re;ieli    the  s;inH'   line  (»!'  ei\  i  I  i/.;i  linn." 

\Nliere  lliey  li;i\('  heen  ;ill(»We(|  to  settle  ill 
laiiie  ai'eas.  apari  rnnn  lliiiilisli  speaking  |>e<»j>le 
(ii-  those  of  oiliei'  iia  I  iona  I  i  I  ies,  eonipaial  ixcly 
little  jtrotit'ess  lias  been  made  in  llie  <lii-eeti()Il 
of  assimilation.  Tliev  li\«'  vet-y  miieli  the  same 
as  they  iliil  in  Ansliia.  except  that  the  villajie 
sxstem  has  lutt  been  iiit fodueed.  The  men,  owiiij; 
to  tlieif  liavini:  to  1:0  out  of  the  settlements  to 
earn  money  dniiiiu  the  winter  months,  usually 
know  a  little  lOniilish,  hut  the  women  seldom 
learn  the  lanunaiic  < )eeasional]y,  as  will  be 
shown,  where  a  syni|ial lietie  Canadiuii  teacher 
has  been  in  <  hariic  of  the  public  school,  a  settle- 
ment is  found  wheie  the  briiiht  rays  oC  Canadian 
life  have  permeated  the  cloudy  atmosphere  in 
wliich  these  ])eoi)le  live  Hut  there  are  many 
settlements — perha])s  they  are  in  the  majority — 
where  the  people  speak  good  English  and  where 
Canadian  influences  are  at  work  The  children 
of  tliese  peo])le  are  in  many  cases  very  bright,  and 
when  given  an  op])ortunity  learn  very  quickly. 
Xo  better  material  can  be  found  among  our  new- 
comers from  which  to  mould  a  strong  type  of 
Canadian  citizen  than  is  found  among  these 
Rnthenian  ihiMi-en.   The  |)ai-eiits,  it  may  be  said, 
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almost  unanimously  desire  their  children  to  learn 
the  language  of  this  country,  but  in  some  dis- 
tricts they  are  just  as  unanimous  in  insisting 
that  the  Ruthenian  tongue  also  be  learned.  In 
the  latter  little  headway  is  being  made,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers,  and  in  many 
cases  the  parents  themselves  are  too  illiterate  to 
teach  their  children.  They  evidently  assume,  and 
in  this  they  have  been  encouraged  in  some  places, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  assist  them  in 
retaining  their  language  by  having  it  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  The  writer  wishes  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  he  is  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  this  desire  to  retain  their  maternal  tongue, 
so  long  as  it  can  be  done  without  interfering  with 
their  children's  education  in  English.  The  only 
satisfactory  way  in  which  qualified  Ruthenian 
teachers  can  be  secured  for  these  settlements — 
teachers  who  can  teach  both  languages — will  be 
to  educate  the  children  at  present  in  the  schools 
for  the  teaching  profession.  Unless  the  rate  of 
progress  becomes  greater  than  it  is  at  present, 
this  condition  will  never  be  realized.  In  very  few 
Ruthenian  districts  do  pupils  advance  beyond 
Grade  IV,  very  few  pass  the  high  school  entrance 
examinations,  and  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  at  present  trained  in  the  western  normal 
schools  aie  qualified  to  teach  the  Ruthenian  lan- 
guage. As  has  been  said,  unless  conditions 
(•hange  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  propagate 
the  language  through  tlie  medium  of  the  public 
schools. 
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Till'  tt)||(t\\  ini:  f\ii;ifl  rnmi  ;i  Iriin-  wrilicii  \\\ 
a  Kill  liciiiaii  scIkkiI  Icaclicr.  \\li«>  is  liimsclf  a 
uiii\  fisii  \  t:r;nliialc.  dirows  some  liulil  upon  (his 
sulijt'cl  : 

"  1  lia\<'  an  aiilnii  ilcsiif  ilial  my  fellow -conn- 
Irvnirii  sliuuld  Icaiii  ilu-  ilnulisli  lani:iia};<'  as 
so«ui  as  |Missil)lr.  IIhwcnci',  I  mnsi  aild  llial  llic 
llnulisli-sjH'akini:  iirdplc  lia\r  olh-ni  iiacs  a  mis 
(-o!u-(>])t  inn  as  lo  ilir  ical  roniliiion  anions  our 
iM'opIc  wiili  repaid  ht  I  lie  Icaiiiini;  of  iOn^lish. 
liccansr  ilir  Kill  licnians  lia\c  manifcslcd  (licii- 
(lesii-c  lo  iciicli  liicii-  ciiiMrcii  a  lilllr  of  Kiilli- 
cniaii.  for  many  i:()o(|  and  immcdialc  reasons, 
llu'y  lia\<'  liccn  roiisidcrcd  as  opjiosinii  t'"'  l<':i<"li- 
ini:  and  learning  of  llic  i-]n.ulish  lanuiiauc,  jnsi 
as  in  llic  case  of  llic  I'l-ciicli-Caiiadiaiis  in  Ihc 
Eastern  |»roviiiccs.  I'.iil  smli  is  not  llic  case  with 
the  liiillicnians.  If  ii  wcie  so,  I  and  many  of  us 
who  iindcrsland  llic  lliitish  ich'als  of  iinily  would 
conscieiitioiisly  say  Ihcrc  is  no  place  foi-  iis  in 
Canada.  T  take  n'l-cat  inteiest  in  the  ]>i-ouress  of 
our  pco]de  in  Canada,  and  siudy  their  life  in 
every  detail,  and  so  I  can  defy  anyone  to  indicate 
to  me  a  sin.ulc  iiidi\idnal  who  has  adopted  this 
country  for  his  own  and  not  wishing  to  learn  the 
English  language  or  oppose  its  teaching  what- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  it.  is  the  greatest  desire 
of  our  i)eople  that  their  children  shouhl  learn  the 
P'nglish  language.  Nor  are  they  disloyal.  It  is 
characteristic  of  our  people  that  they  are  loyal 
even  to  the  extremes  to  the  countries  by  which 
they  are  dominalcd  and  o]»pressed,  e.g.,  to  Aus- 
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tria.  So  much  more  they  have  reason  to  be  loyal 
to  the  country  which  offers  them  liberty  and 
justice. 

"  You  can  have  many  examples  in  the  present 
war,  where  so  many  of  our  youths  have  enlisted 
in  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  perchance  they  may  meet  at  the 
front  in  the  enemy's  ranks  their  nearest  relatives 
— fathers,  brothers,  etc. — who,  against  their  own 
will,  have  succumbed  to  the  bondage  of  Germanic 
militarism.  To  be  sure,  their  sacrifices  for  our 
adopted  country  are  great,  and  even  greater,  than 
some  of  those  who  are  Canadians  by  birth,  con- 
sidering that  they  would  be  dealt  with  as  traitors 
if  they  were  taken  prisoners.  They  have  only 
two  chances :  either  an  honorable  death  on  the 
battlefield,  or  glorious  return  with  victory.  I 
know  some  of  my  friends  whose  parents  are  in 
tlie  old  country,  already  fighting  in  Canadian 
ranks. 

"You  may  ask  any  Ruthenian  who  is  a  nat- 
uralized Canadian  as  to  his  opinion  what  he 
Avould  do  if  Canada  was  attacked;  you  will 
receive  a  uniform  answer  which  would  surely 
dispel  your  prejudice  if  you  had  any.  I  did  ask 
many,  and,  being  one  of  them,  there  was  no 
reason  for  hypocrisy  in  the  answer,  which,  upon 
my  word,  was  without  exception  the  most  loyal 
to  our  adopted  country." 

This  young  man  evidently  has  some  good  ideas, 
and,  if  he  is  sincere  in  his  endeavors,  he  should 
do  much  for  our  New-Canadians   of   Ruthenian 
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l>ar»'ni;ii,'«'.     His  rtfcrfiicc  to  ilir  I'iciicli  is  rallici' 

<»lll     of    OltltT.    MS    il     is    Slin-lv     UllltMSOIlMltlc    lo    scl 

forih  llic  claitii  llini  iIh-  Kill  luiiiim  lias  a  iii;Iil 
lo  (lie  same  coiisidciat ion  as  tlic  t'oiiiicr.  Wlial 
In*  says  r«';;ar<liiiu  llic  ticiu'ral  drsii-c  of  ilic  Kiitli 
fiiiaii  in'ctplc  to  Icani  llir  IliiLilisli  laiiunaur  is 
uiuloiibltMlly  true,  and  il  is  hccaiisc  oC  the 
iini»ortaMcc  of  iliis  tlial  ('aiiatliaii  ('diicatois 
fiMi»liasi/.c  ilic  iifcrssily  ot  placing'  pi'ojtcrly 
(|iialiti(>il  Icacliri's  in  ili<-  |Mihli<'  schools  in  Kiitli 
niiaii  set t Icniciits. 

In  llicif  cHoiis  to  lia\<'  tlic  child  of  the  Slavic 
new  collier  ('(lncat('(l  to  prepare  him  loi-  his  place 
as  a  Canadian  citizen,  leachers  and  e(lncators 
ninst  not  faltei-  for  a  moment  of  sliiik  the  ui'eat 
1  ('spoiisihilii  \ .  li  has  been  |»(»inted  out  that  many 
nolile  (pialities  are  lii-onuht  to  ns  by  these  people, 
Imt  delects  also  exist  which  must  not  be  allowed 
to  eiitef  into  (»iii-  national  chai'acter.  Many  of 
the  faults  that  aie  deep-footed  in  trie  Slavic 
people  ai-e  thediiect  lesnltsof  tyranny, and  these 
(an  and  will  be  wij)ed  ont.  As  Professor  Steiner 
says,  "There  is  in  the  Slav  a  certain  ])assivity  of 
temi)er,  a  lack  in  snstaiued  el'lort  and  enthusi- 
asm, an  nnwillin«>ness  to  take  the  consequences 
of  tellinu  the  truth,  a  failure  to  confide  in  one 
another  and  in  those  who  would  do  them  good, 
a  rather  i»ross  attitude  towards  sexual  morality, 
and  an  undeniable  tendency  towards  anarchy. 
They  have  little  collective  wisdom,  even  as  they 
have  no  renins  for  leadership,  scant  courtesy 
towai-ds  women,  and  (»ihei-  human  weaknesses  to 
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which  the  whole  human  race  is  heir.  To  balance 
these  failings,  however,  they  have  a  deeply  reli- 
gious nature,  a  willingness  to  suffer  hardship,  a 
genius  for  self-expression  in  all  forms  of  art,  are 
usually  honest  in  their  business  dealings  and 
hospitable  to  strangers." 

Where  Canadianizing  influences  have  been  at 
work  for  a  number  of  years  the  change  is  most 
marked.  In  Northern  Alberta,  of  two  battalions 
recruited  and  now  fighting  overseas  one  contained 
eighty  per  cent,  of  Ruthenians  and  the  other  sixty- 
five  per  cent.,  all  of  whom,  or  their  fatliers,  were 
born  in  Galicia,  in  Austria.  The  former  of  these 
battalions  was  known  as  "  The  Irish  Guards  " ! 
These  young  men  came  especially  from  those 
rural  settlements  in  which  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  Churches  have  for  ten  years  been 
doing  such  practical  Christian  work  as  is  done 
in  hospitals  and  school  l)oai-ding  houses  main- 
tained by  these  bodies. 

It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  Slavic 
racial  or  religious  ideals,  or  even  racial  charac- 
teristics, will  never  become  dominant  among  us. 
These  are  "embodied  in  a  peasant  population 
which  has  little  or  no  influence  over  its  second 
generation,  for  it  has  found  a  higher  social  level. 
To  this  second  generation,  neither  the  speech  nor 
the  customs  of  its  parents  are  attractive."*  The 
Slav  at  all  times  in  history  has  more  often  "  taken 
on  the  ideals  of  his  neighbors  than  he  has  imposed 
his  upon  others." 

*Steiiiev:  T]ie  Immifjrant  Tide,  Its  F.hh  and  Flow. 
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Tlie  Mniiuol  li;is  i ii ll uciit cd  (lie  Slav  ill  Asia; 
tin-  I'iim  ill  lliiio|ir  lias  ••  Irli  the  iiiiiircss  «»('  his 
m'liiiis  H|t<in  liis  Sla\if  iiciuliliurs.  aii<l  a  mere 
handful  of  Mauvais.  almost  al  1  he  cciilrc  of  Hie 
splu'rc  of  Slavic  iiilhicinc.  lia\«'  iiiiiticsscd  ii|»oii 
iiiillions  of  Sla\s  ilitir  iangua}:('  and  their 
i.lrals,- 

A  similar  clianuc  may  ho  soon  takinij  place  in 
Canada  amonu  our  Slavic  immiiiiaiits.    It  is,  ])er- 
hajts.    es|»eciall\     imi  icealtle    anions     ilie     iiiitli 
eiiians.      The   i:eiieial  ion    born   here  has  ado|>le<l 
("anadiaii    eiisloms    and    modes    of    dress.      The 
"  Cialieian  "  weddinu  is  ura<lnall\   hein^  replaced 
liy  other  forms  iikhc  in  accor<l  with  Anulo-Saxon 
cnstoms;  many  are  nnitin<jj  with  various  reliiiious 
(lenoniinations,    Melliodists.    rreshylerians,    an<l 
Tkoman  Catholics;   intei'inarriancs  are  almost  of 
daily   occurrence;    even    the   lanjinaiic   of    these 
peo]tle  is  hecominu  (•lianuei]  owinp;  to  I  he  inli'o 
duct  ion  of  Knulish  words.     \'ain  attempts  on  tlie 
part  of  some  of  the  cleijiy  and  the  nationalistic 
press,  with   its   peripatetic   aj^ntators,  are  bein^ 
made  to  stem  the  tide,  but  time  will  jirove  these 
of  no  avail.    The  writer  knows  of  a  body  of  Kuth- 
enian  women  being  brought  together  to  oi-ganize 
a  women's  social  club.     When  the  meeting  was 
about  to  commence,  a  rural  priest  sent  a  messen- 
ger summoning  the  women  to  go  to  him  at  once. 
Needless  to  say,  no  club  was  organized.    But  the 
next  generation  of  women  will  not  obey  such  a 
summons,   and    a    more  enlightened   and    bi-oad- 
mindeil  ]»i-iesl   will  lie  guiding  the  ]»eople.     It  is 
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encouraging  to  know  that  thousands  ol'  these 
people  in  Canada  are  beginning  to  love  their 
adopted  country,  and  their  feelings  have  been 
well  expressed  by  a  young  Ruthenian  poet  of  the 
West  in  the  following  poem  : 

To  Canada. 

0  free  and  fresh — home  Canada !   can  we. 
Born  far  o'er  seas,  call  thee  our  country  dear  ? 

1  know  not  whence  nor  how  that  right  may  be 
Attained  through  sharing  blessings  year  by  year. 

We  were  not  reared  within  thy  broad  domains, 
Our  father's  graves  aud  corpses  lie  afar, 

They  did  not  fall  for  freedom  on  thy  plains. 
Nor  we  pour  out  our  blood  beneath  thy  star. 

Yet  we  have  liberty  from  sea  to  sea, 

Frankly  and  true  you  gave  us  manhood's  share, 
We  who,  like  wandering  birds,  flew  hopefully 

To  gather  grain  upon  thy  acres  fair. 

I'^'rom  ancient  worlds  by  wrong  opprest  we  swarmed 
Many  as  ants,  to  scatter  on  thy  land ; 

Each  to  the  place  you  gave,  aided,  unharmed, 
And  here  we  fear  not  kings  nor  nobles  grand. 

And  are  you  not,  O  Canada,  our  own? 

Nay,  we  are  still  but  holders  of  thy  soil, 
We  have  not  bought  by  sacrifice  and  groan 

The  right  to  boast  the  country  where  we  toil. 

liut,  Canada,  in  Liberty  we  work  till  death. 

Our  children  shall  be  free  to  call  thee  theirs. 
Their  own  dear  land,  where,  gladly  drawing  breath, 
Their  parents  found  safe  graves,  and  left  strong 
heirs 
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To  llt'iiifs  mill  iiMlivt'  I  rt'«'<loiii,  ;iii(l  llir  licarl 
To  livi',  ;niil  strive,  mid  liif  if  iicimI  tlici-j*  ho, 

In  staiuliii;:  nimirully  liy  Honor's  pari. 

To  save  llir  counliy   llial   lias  iiiadf  us  i'voo. 

TlifV  shall  as  luollicrs  l»r  to  all  llic  irst. 

riisjiamctl    to   own    tlic    lilood    Irom    w  Iik  li    llicy 
sprnii};. 
True  to  tlicir  I'atlicr's  ( "liiinli.  and  llis  liehest 

I'or  wliojii  ilif  Itclls  (d  ycstff  Clii-istinjis  rang.* 

•  Quoted  by  BuU-h  in  Our  Shiiic  FdlovCitizms. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  MENNONITES. 

Although  there  are  many  people  of  Germau 
descent  in  Canada,  not  very  many  of  the  recent 
immigrants  come  from  Germany.  The  majority 
are  from  Russia  and  Austria.  In  addition  to 
these  are  the  American  Germans,  who  have 
crossed  the  line  after  but  a  short  stay  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  official  statistics  the 
people  known  as  Meunonites  are  classified  as  a 
distinct  nationality,  althoujih  they,  too,  are  Ger- 
mans. In  this  chapter  a  brief  history  will  be 
given  of  these  people,  who  are,  in  many  cases, 
refusing  to  comply  Avith  our  educational  laws  in 
the  Western  Provinces. 

In  order  to  understand  what  to  us  seems  an 
inclination  to  disobedience  of  law  and  govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people  called  ]\Iennon- 
ites,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  their  past  history. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  a  "  body  of  religionists 
who  take  their  name  from  one  Menno  Simons, 
the  most  valued  exponent  of  their  principles. 
They  maintain  a  form  of  Christianity  which,  dis- 
carding the  sacerdotal  idea,  owns  no  authority 
outside  the  Bible  and  the  enlightened  conscience, 
limits  baptism  to  the  believer,  and  lays  stress  on 
those  precepts  which  vindicate  the  sanctity  of 
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liiiiiiiiii  lift'  iiml  ;i  in;iii"s  wuiW."*  A  sm;ill  ((MU 
muiiiiv  It'll  tilt'  siiiit'  tliui'tli  ;it  '/ui'itli  in  ir>'JI> 
aiitl  ;iilii|ilt'il  lilt'  ifiii'l  ol  liflii'MTs"  lt;i|)l  ism. 
()\\iiii:  l(»  llii'ir  ilt'iiiiil  III'  ilic  (  Miiisl  i;iu  charMcIci' 
of  lilt'  t'\isl  ill  uf  111  iit'li  ;  II  1(1  I  lit'ii'  tlisit'iiiird  of  ti\il 
;nil  lioiii  \ .  Itolli  ri'olt'siiiiils  :nii|  ( ";i  1  liol  its  lotikcil 
npoii  tlu'iii  ;is  thiiincjdiis  to  socit-ly.  As  ;i  coiisc- 
HiU'iiff  tlifsf  liiiniltlf  |M'o|»l('  were  siihicflctl  to 
iiKinv  st'Nfif  ]H'is('(iil  ions  ;  Init.  iicx  frl  liflfss,  llic 
Mcnnonitcs  soon  unincil  iii;iiiy  foll<>\v«'rs,  ;iimI  the 
"new  ti'iifliini:  spii':i(l  I'lipiilly  from  S\\  ilzci-JniKl 
lt»  ( Icrimiiiy.  llt)ll;iiitl.  jiiitj  i'ljiiict'.'" 

'•Ill  nollniitj  llic  .Mt'inioiiilcs  wcrr  (*X('inj)to(l 
fi'oiii  mililin'v  st'ivicc  in  ir)7.~>,  fr(Mii  o;i1h-l;ikiu<i; 
in  l.'iS.").  from  piililic  ollicc  in  HMT.  In  ZcM'hmd, 
cxcnijM  ion  from  niilil;iry  service  :in(l  oaths  was 
•ii'nntet]  in  loTT;  nftei-wartls,  as  in  l-'riesljuid, 
a  liea\v  |»oll  lax  was  tlie  ])i'i<-e  of  exeinplion 
from  mililarv  sei-\i('e;  bnl  since  1795  they  have 
(Mijovcd  a  lej^al  exempt  ion  from  oath-takiiiii;. 
Ill  I'^i'ance,  the  ^lennonites  of  the  N'ospjes 
were  exemptet]  from  military  service  in  1703, 
an  <'xeinp1ion  coiilirmed  by  Xa])(deoii,  who 
employed  iliein  in  hospital  sei'vieo  on  his  cam- 
paijriiR.  Tliat  he  did  not  exempt  the  Dutch  ^len- 
iionites  is  due  to  tlie  fact  tliat  'they  had  ceased 
to  present  a  united  front  of  resistance  to  military 
claims'  (Martineaiii  ;  in  fact,  they  sent  a  large 
band  of  volunteers  to  AVaterloo  (  Tiarclay  )  ."f 
There  are  numbers  of  ]\Iennonites  in  Germany, 


*  l^ncyclopffidia  Britannica. 
t  Encyclopaedia  Britannic;!. 
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but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  come  to 
Canada  are  from  German  Meiinonite  colonies  in 
southern  Russia.  These  people  were  brought  to 
Russia  from  Germany  in  1789  by  Catherine  II, 
and  granted  complete  religious  liberty.  The  first 
to  come  to  Canada  came  about  1786,  and  many  of 
their  descendants  occupy  important  positions  in 
the  public  life  of  our  Dominion. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  other  countries  have 
granted  certain  liberties  and  privileges  to  these 
humble  people,  who  seem  bent  upon  living  a 
more  or  less  secluded  life  apart  from  wiiat  they 
evidently  consider — and  with  some  justification 
— a  sinful  world.  It  is  also  quite  evident  that 
the  agents  of  our  Dominion  Government  had  to 
promise  similar  liberties  before  these  people 
could  be  induced  to  settle  in  Canada.  In  Appen- 
dix "  B  "  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  document 
which  the  Canadian  Mennonites  claim  was 
handed  over  to  them  by  our  Dominion  authori- 
ties. It  would  appear  that  the  section  referring 
to  education  is  ultra  vires,  as  being  a  direct  inter- 
ference with  that  Avliich  falls  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  provinces. 

As  many  students  and  others  interested  in 
our  "foreign"  problem  may  not  be  familiar  with 
this  "agreement,"  it  may  be  well  to  briefly 
analyze  it  and  discuss  its  legality.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  merely  an  order-in-council,  and  hence 
has  not  the  force  of  statute  law.  Dicey  says  that, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  there  are  only  two 
occasions    Avheu    an    order-iu-council    has    any 
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ctTiM'f  :  lirslly,  wlini  tlic  inoclimiMlion  iiuikos 
kiKtwii  tilt'  cxft  nii\r  will  of  llu*  kiiiii:  in  <'»«'  iiiiil 
Icr  of  it)ii\  filing  r.iiliiiiiiciil  ;  ;iiitl  scctuidly,  wlicn 
;in  order  iiiconiMil  liiis  hihr  been  niadc  i'l'U'r- 
tivc  In  :iii  Ad  (tf  Tai  li;iiii('n(.*  Of  (((uisi"  llic 
(TOW  11  ran  Icuisliitr  Ity  ordt'f  iiicuuiui j  for 
iicwly-coiKHicrcd  Icn-ilorics,  hiH  this  |»li;is('  of 
tlw  iiKiltrr  is  inclcvaul  licrc  IIcik-c  llic  ordcr- 
iii-coniicil  rc;i;irdiiiLi  llic  .Mciinoiiilcs  lias  no 
l('«;al,  nit IiouLjIi  ii  iiiav  liaxca  hhmmI,  sitiiiilicanci'. 

I'lirtlicr.  even  if  ilic  rarliaiiiciil  of  Canada  had 
])ass('(|  an  An  to  xalidatc  this  ordcr-in-coiiiicil. 
such  validatinu  Act  would  have  hccii  iillrti  rircs, 
since  s(M*tion  U'.\  of  the  IJi-itish  Xoilh  Amefica 
Ac<  leaves  educntional  h'^islation  within  the  sole 
conipetencc  of  the  |)ro\iiices.  and  in  ISTI?  Mani- 
toba "Was  a  ]ti-ovince  and  not  a  tenitofv.  Even 
if  this  matter  were  an  affair  falliuii  within  tlie 
catejjoryof  civil  ri«iliis,  all  lejjjislative  comjietence 
wonld  still  reside  with  the  jn'ovince. 

Hence  this  concession,  compact,  or  indiil«»eiice 
conceded  to  the  Meunonites  has  no  restraining 
influence  on  tlie  Province  of  ^Fanitoba.  Ipso 
facto,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  would  have  less  than 
no  effect  so  foi'  as  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
is  concernefl. 

The  words  "  l)y  law*  in  section  10  of  the 
order-in-conncil  must  refer  to  the  provincial 
school  law  of  Manitoba  ])assed  in  1871  by  the 
Province  nndei-  anthoritv  of  the  federal  statute, 


Law  of  tbc  CuiistitiitioTi.  pj).  51-52. 
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OFTEN   THE   I'.AUN,    STA15LE,    AND    HOUSE   OF   THE    MEN- 
NONITE  FARMER  ARE  IN  ONE  LONG  BUILDING. 

A  winter's  supply  of  fuel  iSi  seen  in  the  foreground. 
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the  Manitoba  Act  of  1870,  section  22  of  which 
deals  with  education.  As  the  order-in-counci] 
has  little  or  no  legal  effect,  the  case  of  the  Mani- 
toba Mennonites  must  be  construed  on  the  basis 
of  the  various  federal  and  jjrovincial  statutory 
enactments  pertaining  to  Manitoba. 

Section  22  of  the  Manitoba  Act  of  1870  con- 
tains the  words  "by  law  or  practice"  i.e.,  no 
denominational  school  privileges  enjoyed  by 
"any  class  of  persons"  either  "by  law  or  prac- 
tice" in  1870,  can  be  prejudicially  affected  by 
any  act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Mani- 
toba. The  privileges  of  the  Manitoba  Mennonites 
may  be  protected  under  this  provision.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  they  are. 

The  case  of  Saskatchewan  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  Manitoba  in  this  respect:  the  words 
"or  practice''  do  not  appear  in  any  federal  or 
provincial  statute  affecting  the  educational  prob- 
lems demanding  solution  in  Saskatchewan  or  the 
North-West  Territories.  Only  the  words  "by 
law"  appear  in  the  Saskatchewan  Act  of  1905, 
which  provided  for  the  provincial  constitution 
and  validated  the  present  school  system.  Hence 
only  those  denominational  school  privileges 
enjoyed  "by  law"  on  September  the  first,  1905, 
are  immune  from  invasion  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. Of  course,  the  Mennonites  in  Saskat- 
chewan enjoyed  no  such  legal  privileges  under 
the  Saskatchewan  Act;  hence  this  province  is 
unfettereil  in  this  matter. 

Mennqiite  sympathizers  will  maintain  that 
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tlu»  spirit  of  the  ordcrin-council  Jipplicd  l<>  llic 
whoh'  W'cKl  ;  this,  however,  need  not  Ite  serioiislv 
fonsidei-ed.  "  .Maniloiin"  only  is  nieiit ioned.  In 
any  event,  the  (•al)inet  wonld  not  nndertake  to 
lef^islate  by  oidei-in-conneil  to  jtrovide  any  edu- 
cational niachineiy  oi-  rest  i-ici  ions  Cor  the  North- 
Wost  Territories.  A  statntory  enactment  by  tin* 
fc«leral  ^'overnnient  seemed  to  ])e  necessary  in 
territorial  days.  The  X.W.T.  Act,  of  IHTa,  passed 
by  the  federal  fj;ovei'nment,  ])rovided  the  ])asis  for 
a  school  system  in  the  territories  (ridr.  Sec.  11). 
In  fact,  snch  le^Mslation  by  order-in-conncil 
would  have  been  ridiculons — unless  validated  by 
a  subsequent  Dominion  statute.  In  any  event 
Miniitoha  on  J  if  was  refei-red  to,  and  here  the  ref- 
erence seemed  to  be  declaratory  of  the  existin<i 
law,  i.e.,  section  22  of  the  ^Manitoba  Act  of  1870, 
and  also  the  Act  of  1871. 

The  ^lennonites  who  form  part  of  Canada's 
population  are  settled  in  Ontario  and  the  West- 
ern Provinces.  In  Ontario  "  the  majority  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania over  a  century  a^o.  They  are  located  in 
western  Ontario,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kitchener, 
Brussels,  and  Waterloo,  where  they  are  closely 
associated  with  the  'Pennsylvania  Dutch,'  and 
with  them  form  some  of  the  most  thrifty  and 
prosperous  communities  in  Ontario.  They  have 
ceased  to  be  strangers,  and  now  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  Canadian  people."* 


*  Woorisworth :  Stranr/ers  within  our  Gates,  p.  102. 
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As  before  stated,  the  Meunonites  who  have 
settled  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  came  for 
the  most  part  from  Russia,  having  left  that  coun- 
try owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  privileges 
by  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  The  Canadian 
order-in-council  granting  privileges  to  those 
who  settled  in  Manitoba  has  also  been  referred 
to. 

The  earliest  arrivals  established  village  com- 
munities and  lived  the  simple  lives  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry.  IVIany  severe  hardships  were 
suffered,  but  the  new-comers  were  patient  and 
persevering,  and  to-day  many  of  them  are  among 
the  wealthiest  farmers  of  the  West.  The  "  sheep- 
skin smock  with  the  skin  side  out "  has  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  oldest  settlements,  and 
to-day  "well-dressed  men  and  women  entertain 
in  comfortable,  modern  houses."  In  Manitoba 
the  village  community  has,  in  many  cases,  almost 
disappeared,  and  the  Mennonite  has  settled  down 
to  live  the  free,  honest  life  of  the  ideal  Canadian 
farmer.  Many  of  these  Manitoba  settlers  have 
made  rapid  strides  in  education,  and  public 
schools  are  noAv  quite  common  among  them.  One 
of  the  recent  Rhodes  scholars  from  Manitoba  was 
a  brilliant  young  New-Canadian,  whose  parents 
were  Mennonites. 

But  notwithstanding  this  remarkable  progress, 
there  are.  several  western  settlements  where  little 
or  no  advancement  has  been  made  educationally. 
Private  schools  with  inefficient  teachers  and 
uncongenial  surroundings  are  still  maintained, 
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jind  as  a  rcsull  iiiaiiv  of  (lur  New -('aiiadiajis  arc 
^irowin*;  ui»  in  ctmiitaiMl  i\r  i^MHiraiicc  (tf  our  Ian 
^uaj;t\  I'usloiiis.  and  ideals. 

IM'ofcssor  ( '.  15.  Siss(Mis,  (»!"  N'ictoria  ('ollc;^!', 
Toroiilo,  in  an  iiilcrrsi  iiit:  article  |»ul>lislied  in 
the  I'anin  I's  M(ni<i:in<  (  No\  (Mnhcr,  llMr»)  mi\-cs 
the  foIlo\\iiii;  \i\id  dcst-i'ipt  ion  ol'  the  <»ldesl 
\  illaue  coinninnil  V  in   .Manilolia: 

"The  \illauc  is  sitnalc(l  in  the  ccniic  of  six 
sootions  of  the  deep  soil  of  the  Kc<|  River  \allev. 
It  is  called  an  old  colony  liecause  it  was  fonnded 
bv  eniiiirants  from  the  oldest  .McniKtinte  c(dony 
in  Kussia.  Oi-i^inally  twenty  four  families  occu 
pit'd  the  villa<:i;e,  each  with  its  liomestead.  The 
village  is  situated  on  one-qnarter  section,  and 
the  owner  of  that  quarter-section  lias  a  legal 
riiijht,  wliich,  of  course,  he  would  not  think  of 
exercising,  to  all  the  houses  and  barns,  as  well 
as  the  church  and  school.  A  section  and  a  half 
is  set  apart  for  common  pasture,  and  the  gate  of 
the  pasture  is  directly  at  the  end  of  the  village 
street.  A  man  who  lives  at  that  end  of  the  vil- 
lage is  employed  to  drive  the  cattle  to  and  from 
the  pasture.  At  the  outset  each  of  the  remain- 
ing seventeen  quarter-sections  was  divided  into 
twenty-four  holders  of  quarter-sections,  so  that 
no  villager  would  have  any  advantage  over  his 
neighbor  in  the  location  or  quality  of  his  land. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  i)lan  was  found  to  be 
rather  cumbersome,  and  exchanges  were  made  as 
convenience  dictated.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
owners  was  somewhat  reduced  by  migrations, 
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and  of  those  who  remained  some  were  more  pros- 
perous than  others  and  increased  their  holdings. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  however,  one  may 
observe  strips  of  grain,  about  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  few  feet 
of  neutral  territory.  On  the  whole,  the  crops 
were  somewhat  disappointing.  Mixed  farming 
is  not  practised  to  any  great  extent,  and  even  the 
best  soil  fails  eventually  to  respond  under  steady 
cropping  without  fertilizing. 

"  But  the  village  itself  is  above  criticism.  The 
houses  are  set  back  some  distance  from  the  Avide 
street  lined  with  its  stately  trees.  In  front  of 
the  housCj  in  the  yard,  shade  trees  have  also  been 
planted.  The  dark  brown  earth  beneath  the  trees 
is  kept  free  of  any  suggestion  of  grass  or  weeds. 
Another  part  of  the  yard  is  reserved  for  flowers, 
and  neat  paths  make  its  every  corner  accessible. 
The  house  itself  is  plain,  as  befits  a  plain  people. 
No  adornments  are  apparent  within  or  without, 
unless  the  grandfather  clock  in  the  best  room 
may  be  so  described.  And  this  reminds  me  of  a 
story  I  was  once  told  of  a  Mennonite  villager. 
He  had  purchased  a  rather  ornate  clock  in  a 
neighboring  town.  A  visitor  saw  the  clock  and 
reported  to  the  church  authorities.  The  elders 
came  in  a  body  to  inspect  the  purchase.  They 
arrived  at  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  instructed  the 
culprit  to  return  the  bauble  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. But  to  return  to  the  house.  Within, 
all  is  neat  and  spotless.  The  floors  are  neatly 
painted,  and  the  chairs,  freshly  painted,  stand 
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iicatlv  iirrayt'il  a^ainsi  ilicwjill.  Over  the  paiiilccl 
tloor  of  tlu»  best  room  sand  lias  hern  sprinkled, 
not  btM'ausc  it  serves  any  usefnl  i»nr|)ose,  i(  is 
suspected,  hut  heoaiise  it  was  used  in  llie  old 
land,  or  possibly  boeause  il  olVers  a  soil  of 
a|)(douy  for  the  worldliness  of  llie  paint.  A  par 
tiiidii  in  ilic  ccnli-e  of  llir  house  has  been  lini'd 
with  homemade  brit-ks,  and  beeonu's  a  furnaee 
foi-  the  heatinu  of  th«'  whole  house.  The  fuel  used 
rescuddes  jieat.  but  is  jtrocured  by  a  homely  pro 
<-ess.  The  manure  and  straw  trampled  liy  the  eat  tie 
is  cut  up  into  bricks,  and  may  be  seen  in  every 
back  yard  dryini;  in  conical  heajis.  The  house 
and  stable  and  barn  are  all  connected  in  one  l<mn 
buildin;^-,  but  double  doors  sei)arate  the  stable 
from  the  house.  This,  too,  is  a  relic  of  old-world 
custom.  No  ])art  of  the  extei-ior  of  the  building 
is  painted  except  the  shutters.  Shutters  are  to  be 
observed  on  every  house,  for  the  old  people  must 
have  quiet  and  darkness  while  they  enjoy  their 
daily  siesta." 

In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  there  are 
three  classes  of  Mennouites,  viz.,  the  old  Colonier, 
the  Bern:thaler  Gemeinde,  and  the  Conferenz 
Gemeinde.  The  first  class  is  the  only  one  that 
constitutes  an  educational  problem.  The  settle- 
ments where  conditions  are  most  backw^ard  are 
found  near  Hague  and  near  Swift  Current. 
There  are  in  all  about  thirty-five  villages,  which 
bear  such  names  as  Blumenheim,  Hochstadt, 
Schanzenfeld,  Gnadenthal,  and  Neuendorf.  A 
conservative    estimate    places    the    number    of 
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New-Canadiaus,  who  are  growing  up  in  compara- 
tive ignorance  of  our  language  and  ideals,  at  nine 
hundred.  Private  schools  are  conducted  by  ineffi- 
cient teachers,  who  possess  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  English.  Doctor  Oliver  thus  describes  some 
of  these  schools : 

"I  visited  thirteen  of  these  schools.  Not  a 
single  teacher  knows  English  well  enough  to 
teach  it  if  he  would.  Not  a  single  teacher  among 
the  thirty-two  possesses  any  professional  qualifi- 
ca  lions  v/hatever.  One  of  the  brightest  of  these 
acknowledged  to  me  that  none  of  them  was  cap- 
able of  handling  a  school.  All  schools  have  the 
same  type  of  backless  seats,  the  same  dazzling 
light  pouring  into  pupils'  eyes  from  left,  right 
and  front,  the  same  absence  of  maps,  pictures 
and  charts.  Some  have  a  blackboard  three  feet 
by  four  feet.  One  even  has  two,  but  some  have 
none.  All  the  pupils  pass  through  the  same  four 
grades : 

"1.  A.  B.  C. 

"2.  Catechism. 

"3.  New  Testament. 

"4.  Old  Testament. 

"In  the  forenoon  they  sing  and  say  their 
prayers,  then  study  Bible  history  and  practise 
reading.  This  consumes  the  morning  hours  from 
8.30  to  11.30.  For  three  hours  in  the  afternoon 
they  work  at  arithmetic  and  writing.  It  is 
simple  fare,  but  is  all  the  teacher  himself  has 
ever  received.  Frequently  he  does  not  know 
even  Hoch  Deutsch  well  enough  for  conversation. 
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So  tliroii};!!  scNrn  vcars  \\iv\  n«)^  Crom  OcIoIxm- 
ir)th  to  sct'diiiu.  ;inil  ;i^;iin  for  one  monlli  in  siim- 
iiii'i-.  i^noiMul  <»r  llic  Inlets  of  ( ';iii:i(li;iii  liistory, 
iintdiirliol  l)V  llic  lortiiicss  of  CaiiadiMii  itlcai.s 
and  laiiuhl  ilial  tin-  10iii;lisli  laii^nai;«>  will  only 
niakt'  it  casirr  to  lajtsr  into  ilic  ^icat  world  of 
sill  «)utsid('  tile  .Mcimonilc  comniimil  ics. 

"  Tiu'  salaries  of  tlic  (cachcrs  ai'«'  not  iniiiccly. 
I  shall  ui\('  yon  a  lew  cxainplcs.  They  always 
I'cccivi'  a  free  house,  and  if  all  the  (eachers  are 
like  elohn  Andreas,  niaslcr  i)edaj2;()<i;»ie  of  Nouan- 
lage  and  father  of  oloven  children,  tliey  need  not 
only  a  free  house,  ])ut  a  hiu,  house.  In  Ostei-vich 
the  teaeher  receives  ^'200;  in  Kronstahl  $100  and 
some  fjrain ;  in  TJlunnMiheini  !f30  a  month  foi-  six 
mouths  and  100  bushels  of  oats;  in  Gruenthal  00 
bushels  of  wheat,  GO  bushels  of  oats,  00  bushels 
of  barley,  and  $80  for  the  year;  in  Neuaida«;(! 
$30  a  month,  free  fuel,  free  tuition  for  his  own 
children,  and  a  load  of  hay  from  each  farmer; 
in  IJlnmenthal  $30  a  month,  20  loads  of  hay  and 
100  bushels  of  oats;  in  Hochfeld,  which  boasts 
two  teachers,  the  ])riuci])al  has  free  hay,  free 
fuel,  and  $50  per  month,  but  has  to  pay  his  assist- 
ant $20  per  month ;  in  Grenfeld,  $25  to  $30  per 
month  and  8  loads  of  hay.  In  the  summer  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  farm  or  work  out.  One 
has  risen  to  the  eminence  of  being  a  road  boss. 
Several  go  with  threshing  outfits.  Nearly  all  are 
married  and  live  in  one  end  of  the  school  house. 

"In  Reinland,  last  year,  they  had  a  teacher 
belonging  to  the  newer  type  of  Mennonites.    He 
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was  found  to  be  too  progressive,  and  was  dis- 
missed. In  Gruenthal  they  have  had  the  same 
teacher  for  eight  years.  He  had  received  no 
special  training.  He  could  understand  English 
a  little,  but  could  not  speak  it.  In  Rosenfeld, 
the  entire  village  is  made  up  of  fathers  and  sons 
and  sons-in-law  and  their  respective  families. 
The  patriarch  of  that  community  is  its  teacher. 
His  daughter-in-law  said  she  thought  he  was  paid 
a  salary.  Not  all  the  schools  have  yards.  The 
ventilation  in  all  but  Hochfeld  and  Chortitz 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  heating  system 
roasts  the  little  ones  near  the  stove  and  freezes 
the  larger  ones  near  the  windows.  Some  of  the 
schools  are  painted  and  clean,  others  are  unkempt 
and  far  from  tidy. 

"  I  enquired  of  a  farmer  at  Hochfeld  how  the 
cost  of  maintaining  their  school  was  aj^portioned 
among  them.  I  was  informed  that  half  of  the 
teacher's  salary  was  divided  among  the  farmers 
at  a  rate  per  quarter  section.  The  other  half 
was  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren sent  to  school.  Last  year  he  paid  $17. 
Farmers  in  an  adjoining  school  district  paid 
|23." 

There  is  something  in  this  information  which 
may  well  make  a  true  Canadian  shudder.  Surely 
"someone  has  blundered!"  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  order-in-council,  which  contained 
certain  promises  to  these  people,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  these  referred  only 
to  the  Mennonites  in  Manitoba.    Are  the  authori- 
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ties  in  this  {^rcjit  wi-stcrn  |H(>viiict'  j;«»iiii::  <<'  ullow 
th«'  ('ontinucd  exislcnct'  of  llicsc  piii'ocliial  scIiooIh 
It)  iiiar  tlifii'  wliolc  syslcin?  Indical  ions  point  to 
till'  rarly  ;i|»i>licalion  of  a  rciiicily.  It  is  a  (iclicalc 
and  (lilliciill  problem,  Iml  none  llic  less  capaMc 
of  solutio!!.  I'nlcss  early  aelioii  he  taken,  lliesc 
thousand  ehihlren  will  live  to  eondenni  ns  for  not 
^ivinji;  them  the  same  oi»i>orlnni(y  for  develo]) 
menl  as  Canadian  citizens  as  is  alTorded  (o  our 
o\\  n  children.  Ai-e  we  i;<Mn<;'  to  sanction  the  mis 
takes  of  lifty  years  ai^o?  Lot  ns  insist  upon  hav- 
ing state  schools  cstal)lish('d  among  these  j)eoi)le 
or  else  have  the  present  schools  raised  to  a  proper 
standard.  Their  children  should  be  edueated 
nnder  projx'r  conditions.  It  is  the  dnly  of  the 
state  to  see  that  this  is  done.  Just  as  the  slight 
s]»eck  on  tlie  luscious  fruit,  unless  it  be  removed, 
gradually  grows  larger  and  linally  spoils  the 
whole,  so  are  we  endangering  our  national  life 
by  allowing  conditions  such  as  exist  among  cer- 
tain foreign  nationalities  to  continue.  If  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  the  past,  let  us  rectify 
them  now,  even  at  the  expense  of  giving  offence 
to  a  minority.  Keform  is  impossible  without 
some  opposition.  Some  urge  a  "give  and  take" 
policy  in  dealing  with  those  new-comers  who 
oppose  our  educational  institutions.  Granted 
this  be  reasonable,  we  have  been  "giving"  and 
they  have  been  "  taking  "  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Is  it  not  time  that  the  process  was  revei-sed 
and  they  assume  the  role  of  "givers"?  If  kind 
but  firm  treatment  is  meted  out  to  these  people 
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in  true  statesmanlike  manner,  they  will  before 
many  years  thank  us  for  our  work.  A  young- 
western  Mennonite,  who,  in  his  desire  for  an 
education,  had  thrown  off  the  galling  fetters  of 
a  narrow  community  life,  once  remarked  to  his 
English  teacher  that,  "Our  boys  and  girls  are 
being  denied  the  great  and  blessed  privilege  of 
entering  the  wider  Canadian  life  on  the  narrow 
assumption  of  their  elders  that  their  entrance  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God  would  thereby  be  endan- 
gered. And  you  Canadians  are  allowing  this 
state  of  affairs  to  exist  in  your  midst.  You  call 
it  freedom.  I  call  it  slavery."  The  voices  of 
these  children  who  are  caged  up  in  these  private 
schools,  whose  minds  are  being  warped  by  incom- 
plete development,  who  are  being  reared  in  an 
environment  of  mental  darkness,  are  calling  out 
to  us  over  these  free  Canadian  prairies.  Born  on 
our  liberty-loving  soil,  New-Canadians  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  they  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  still  on  some  dark  European  plain. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  of  these  people,  who 
had  resided  in  the  West  for  twenty- five  years, 
when  called  to  give  evidence  before  a  jury,  knew 
absolutely  no  English,  and  when  asked  to  what 
country  Canada  belonged,  his  reply  was,  "Ger- 
many "?  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  so  far, 
no  doubt,  as  the  dozens  of  children  in  his  village 
were  concerned,  they  were  still  in  Europe. 
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Tin:  Sl;i\ir  iniiiiiiir;iiits  fi-oiii  (Inlici;!,  known 
as  l\nllit'iii;ins.  were  (Icall  willi  in  Clniplci-  IV. 
Fr(^ni  llic  same  jn-ovincc  many  IN»l('s  liavc  conic 
to  Canada,  and  tVoni  ollici-  parts  of  Anslria- 
Ilnn<:;ary  tlionsands  of  liolicuiianH,  Slovaks,  and 
llnnjiarians  have  joined  tlic  iniinii!,i-aid  tide 
towards  our  Dominion.* 

Poland  once  stretched  from  the  Baltic  almost 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  area  was  larjjer  than  tlie 
present  Aiisti-ia-IIun.uary.  Later  it  was  l)roken 
up  and  divided  among  Germany,  Rnssia,  and 
Austria,  with  Rnssia  *Tettin*T  more  than  three- 
qnartei'S  of  the  former  territoiw,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  popnlation,  which  nnmbered  over  fifteen 
million  sonls.  Austria  received  abont  one-eiiijhth 
of  the  tei-ritory  and  abont  one-fifth  of  the  popnla- 
tion, most  of  them  in  the  Province  of  Galicia. 
Since  that  time  the  Polish  people  have  stead- 
fastly looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
would  again  be  independent,  and  present  indica- 
tions point  to  the  realization  of  their  dreams. 

The  treatment  of  the  Poles  by  the  Germans, 
Russians,  and  Austrians  differs  considerably. 
Those  ruled  over  by  the  Germans  have  enjoyed 


Vide  Table,  Appendix  "  C." 
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order,  and  have  been  able  to  make  considerable 
progress,  but  attempts  have  been  persistently 
made  to  suppress  national  feeling  and  to  wipe 
out  the  Polish  language.  Under  the  Russians 
they  have  suffered  to  a  great  extent  from  tyranny 
and  corruption,  although  in  some  parts,  espe- 
cially around  Warsaw  and  Lodz,  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  they  were  most  com- 
fortably situated.  In  Austria,  the  Poles  of 
Galicia  have  been  treated  with  much  considera- 
tion, although  their  economic  condition  has  been 
bad. 

Attracted  by  our  democratic  government  and 
the  opportunity  of  bettering  their  economic  con- 
dition, large  numbers  of  Poles  have  come  to  Can- 
ada during  the  past  ten  years.  Most  of  those 
who  have  settled  here  are  peasants  or  working- 
men  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  northern 
Austria.  Being  for  the  most  part  poor  and  illit- 
erate, they  have  joined  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
labor.  There  are,  however,  many  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  earliest  arrivals  who  are  fast 
coming  to  the  front  in  various  lines  of  Canadian 
public  life.  In  the  western  cities  there  are  prom- 
inent lawyers,  doctors,  and  educators,  whose  par- 
ents were  born  in  Austrian  Poland.  In  a  later 
chapter  of  this  volume  will  be  found  the  life 
story  of  one  of  these  young  Polish-Canadians. 

In  Saskatchewan  there  are  several  agricultural 
communities  where  the  Poles  are  making  excel- 
lent progress,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  becom- 
ing comparatively  well-to-do.  It  is  no  uncommon 
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sight  to  ts»'»' !i  prosjx'rons  Polish-Caniidiaii  fiiniKM- 
nijoyinc:  :iii  aHtomoltilc  ti-ij)  over  tlic  jirairic 
trails  with  liis  wife  and  raiiiilv.  IikIccmI.  tlic 
oxti'ain  lias  <iiv('n  place  to  the  anioiiiolulc  in 
many  wcslci-n  "  f(»n'ii,ni  "  set llciiicnts. 

The  Ttilcs  are  very  entlmsiaslie  in  (he  niaKer 
of  ednealion.  and.  as  a  result,  social  conditions 
anioni;  I  hem  ai-e  i-apidly  im])r()vin«;.  They  are 
huildinu  modern  homes  to  i-eplace  Hie  <dd  fash 
ioned  mtid-idasterod  and  thatched  hnls,  and 
those  liouses  are  beinu  tastefully  fnrnished  aftei- 
the  manner  of  Canadian  homes.  Nine  years  aiio 
the  writer  nn-t  a  little  IVdish-Canadian  uii-l  who 
lived  in  a  small  sod  shack  on  a  j)rairie  home- 
stead. She  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  aire,  and 
knew  ab.solutely  no  English.  A  few  months  a.^o 
he  vi.sited  her  in  her  own  home,  \\heie  she  had 
but  recently  assumed  her  household  duties  as  the 
Canadian  wife  of  an  American,  wlio,  by  the  way, 
was  of  Scandinavian  parenta.ue.  The  house  was 
neat  and  clean,  and  a  healthy  baby  boy,  lying 
in  an  "English"  style  baby-carriage,  suggested 
a  solution  to  the  much-discussed  bidin^ual 
question. 

That  the  Poles  who  have  come  to  us  will  fui-- 
nish  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  new  Cana- 
dian life  we  must  admit,  if  we  stop  to  consider 
the  contributions  which  Poland  has  made  to  the 
literature,  science,  music,  and  art  of  the  world. 
The  names  of  Paderewski,  Modjeska,  Sienkie- 
wicz,  and  Munkacsy  are  known  to  most  of  ns,  as 
also  are  those  of  earlier  times,  such  as  Sobieski, 
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who  conquered  the  Turks,  and  Copernicus,  the 
great  astronomer.  A  race  which  has  produced 
such  a  wealth  of  genius  should  be  considered 
with  proper  respect,  and  must  not  be  judged  by 
the  ill-clad,  illiterate  immigrant,  who  too  often 
supplies  the  basis  of  our  estimate  of  an  entire 
people. 

None  of  the  Slavic  races  is  more  progressive  or 
more  intelligent  than  the  Bohemians  or  Czekhs. 
Mr.  N.  Mashek  gives  the  following  interesting 
summary  of  their  history. 

"For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  have 
been  oppressed  by  a  pitilessly  despotic  rule.  In 
the  day  of  their  independence,  before  1620,  they 
were  Protestants,  and  the  most  glorious  and 
memorable  events  of  their  history  are  connected 
with  their  struggle  for  the  faith.  The  history  of 
their  church  is  the  history  of  their  nation,  for 
on  the  one  hand  was  Protestantism  and  inde- 
pendence, on  the  other  Catholicism  and  political 
subjection.  For  two  centuries  Bohemia  was  a 
bloody  battle-ground  of  Protestant  reform.  Under 
the  spiritual  and  military  leadership  of  such  men 
as  Jerome  of  Prague,  John  Huss,  and  Ziska,  the 
Bohemians  fought  their  good  fight  and  lost. 
After  the  Battle  of  White  Mountains,  in  1620, 
national  independence  was  completely  lost,  and 
Catholicism  was  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  coun- 
try. All  Protestant  Bibles,  books,  and  songs  were 
burned,  thus  depriving  the  nation  of  a  large  and 
rich  literature.  Men  who  still  clung  to  their 
faith    publicly    were    banished,    their    property 
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bccoiiiinu  foi-fcit  1«>  tlic  slate.  After  one  Imndred 
and  fifty  vears.  wlieii  l^inperoi-  .losepli  II  of  Aus- 
tria Liave  back  to  tlie  rrotestants  some  measure 
!)f  their  foinier  freedom,  maiiv  of  the  churches 
were  re-esta])lishe(l ;  h»il  IM-oteslant  ism  liad  lost 
nuK'li  of  its  strenmh.  The  pcditical  revolution 
of  ISIS  led  to  new  siil)ju.i;ation.  and  emigration 
was  the  result.  Larue  niMuhers  left  the  ((uintrv 
in  (luest  of  freedom,  and  some  of  these  found 
their  way  to  America."* 

The  r.ohemians  who  Imve  come  io  Canada  are 
chielly  settled  in  the  iii-ban  centres,  where  iliey 
are  engaii;ed  in  mannfactnrinii.  Then^  are,  how- 
ever, some  who  have  taken  np  farming,  and  they 
are  jienerally  very  snrcessfnl.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns  of  Lani;eid)urg  and  Eslerhazy,  in  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,  many  of  the  most 
]iros]M'rons  farmei-s  are  of  Bohemian  nationality. 
Their  interest  in  education  is  quite  marked,  and 
their  children  have  little  difticnlty  in  acquiring 
a  knowledi>e  of  onr  language.  These  people  con- 
stitute no  peculiar  *' problem,''  as  they  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  Canadian  conditions. 

The  Slovaks  of  northern  Hnngary  are  closely 
akin  to  the  Bohemians,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  quite  illiterate,  and  few  are  skilled  workmen. 
The  southern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  from 
which  they  come,  is  "  a  lovely  but  infertile  hill 
country  with  clear,  quick  streams  and  a  now^ 
diminishing  wealth  of  woods."  The  total  number 
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of  Slovaks  is  probably  three  million,  and  about 
two-tliirds  of  these  are  found  in  Hungary,  of 
which  they  form  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

In  their  native  villages  these  people  live  in 
neat  and  clean  little  houses  made  of  sun-dried 
brick  or  wood,  with  roofs  of  hand-made  shingles 
or  thatch.  The  rooms  are  low,  but  in  general  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  women  are  very 
artistic,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  decoration  of  their  homes,  and  also  in  their 
beautiful  hand  embroidery,  "which  is  indeed, 
with  song,  the  chief  art  of  the  Slovak."  Both 
men  and  women  are  capable  of  enduring  great 
hardships,  and  they  are  very  hard  workers.  Dur- 
ing the  harvest  time  they  work  very  long  hours, 
being  able  to  do  with  but  four  or  five  hours'  sleep 
daily  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

There  are  several  Slovak  colonies  in  the  West- 
ern Provinces,  and  in  most  cases  the  people  are 
making  a  success  of  farming.  They  are  taking 
an  interest  in  our  schools,  and  some  are  sending 
their  children  to  the  collegiate  institutes  and 
high  schools. 

Several  thousand  Hungarians,  or  Magyars, 
have  settled  on  our  western  prairies,  while  others 
have  taken  up  their  abodes  in  the  various  cities. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  progressive 
than  the  majority  of  the  Slavs,  and  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  in  the  West  to  meet  with  Hun- 
garian farmers  who,  in  the  past  decade,  have 
amassed  comfortable  fortunes.  Many  of  them 
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own  (wo  or  tlirt'c.  or  even  inor«\  seel  ions  of  laiid, 
and  live  in  fine.  ]:\r'^r  lioiiscs  bnill  on  modern 
lines.  Tlicy  l:ikt'  tirt';it  inlercst  in  onr  pnlilic 
schools,  and  are  very  anxious  thai  (heir  children 
be  ('(inipiied  wi(h  a  {^ood  Unowled^e  of  (he  lOnj;- 
lish  lanjinaLre.  ScNcral  of  llie  New-Canadians  of 
Ilnnj;arian  |»aren(a^e  have  ob(ained  (eacdiei-s' 
cer(ilica(es,  and  are  doin^  excellen(,  work  in 
wes(ern  i)nl)lic  schools. 

No  descripdon  of  (he  foi'eif;ii  nalionalilies  of 
Canada  would  be  conii)le(e  wi(hont  reference  to 
the  Jews,  who  are  found  in  every  pari  of  our 
oonntrv.  The  hislory  of  these  people  in  lOurope 
is  filled  with  stories  of  oppression  and  haidship. 
The  Jews  were  expelled  fi-oni  lCnj;land  in  IL'DO, 
from  France  in  1395,  and  from  Sjtain  and  Portu- 
gal two  centuries  later.  They  found  no  rest  in 
Germany  and  Kussia,  and  (hence  they  lied  to 
Poland,  only  later  to  find  themselves  again 
under  Kussian  rule.  As  a  result  of  continued 
persecutions  many  set  for(h  in  search  of  a  new 
home,  a  goodly  number  coming  to  Canada,  where 
they  have  found  freedom  from  ]>ersecution  and 
an  opportunity  for  intellectual  development.  As 
Bernheimer  says,  they  are  "a  people  with  rest- 
less energy,  shrewd  insight,  breadth  of  view, 
intense  intellectual  initiative,  moral  strength, 
spiritual  powder — some  of  the  qualities  latent 
because  of  lack  of  opportunity — and  they  are 
thrown  into  an  atmosphere  in  America  for  which 
they  are  well  fitted,  and  in  which  they  would 
make  great  advance  if  they  had  not  to  struggle 
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at  first  with  severe  economic  necessity.  The 
struggle  is  fierce  in  certain  quarters,  and  during 
the  struggle  some  untoward  results  follow.  Com- 
ing here  hampered  and  trying  to  adjust  them- 
selves, they  must  strive  in  a  way  which  tliose 
long  settled  here  cannot  appreciate.  It  is  our 
business  to  improve  the  conditions  surrounding 
them,  and  to  whatever  extent  we  help  them  they 
will  profit.  They  are  bound  to  rise,  no  matter 
how  great  the  difficulties.  All  who  know  the 
stuff  of  which  they  are  made  have  no  fear  but 
that  from  the  grinding  process  there  will  rise 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  types  of  citizeu- 
ship,  business  and  professional  men  of  high 
grade,  poets,  scholars,  scientific  workers  in  manv 
fields." 

The  manner  in  which  the  Russian  Jews  are 
coming  to  the  front  in  educational  circles 
throughout  Western  Canada  seems  to  substan- 
tiate the  above  statements.  Many  are  winning 
enviable  reputations  in  the  medical  and  legal 
professions,  and  at  least  one  recent  Rhodes 
scholar  from  the  West  was  of  Jewish  parentage. 
They  are  good  linguists,  and  quickly  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  our  language.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  latent  intellectual  strength  of 
this  much-oppressed  people  will  find  a  free  out- 
let in  this  land  of  freedom,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  in  time  many  of  their  noblest 
national  qualities  will  be  incorporated  in  our 
Canadian  life.  There  is  "an  innate  racial  superi- 
ority "    which    manifests    itself    in    the    almost 
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iiijirvcllous  \\{)\'k  <li)iM'  l\v  vouiilj:,  jkIoIcscchI  .Ii'Wh 
in  (Mil*  follcucs  and  nnivcrsilics.  I>(tc(or  Sinnli- 
foi-fl  ilnis  (liscuHSOH  this  |ili;)S('  (»r  llic  jiioMciii  : 

■'Arc  .It'wisli  liovs  rh'Ncicr  (lian  Hi-ilisli  Itovs 
hilwt'cn  I  lie  aucs  of  eleven  and  se\'en(een,  Ix'canse 
of  lliir  ^M-ea(«'i-  jdiysioloiiical  mat  mil  \ ,  (M- beeanse 
of  inherent  larial  sn|M'iioiil y?  It  is  a  dillienlt 
jU'oMeni  to  sohe.  ^'et  in  more  than  one  lOnjilish 
seeondai'v  seliool  it  has  Itccn  sei-ionsly  |»i'o]iosed 
lo  han(Iir;i]»  -lewish  eoni|iel  iloi's  Tor  entrance 
examination  scholai'ships  beeanse  their  jireeo- 
eions  deveh)|iinent  seenie(l  to  j^ive  them  an  nnfair 
advantage  over  other  candidates.  Thev  cortainly 
obtain  more  scholai-shijts  in  ])i'oi)ort  ion  io  their 
nnniliei's  than  other  races."* 

in  a(Mition  to  the  I'oi-eiuii  nat  ionalit  ii's  alrea(]y 
mentioned,  tliei-e  are  many  others  a\1io  liave  come 
**oul  of  the  remote  and  little  known  re<;ions  of 
northern,  eastern,  and  sontliern  Europe,"  but 
their  nnml)ers  are  smaller  and  their  jtresence  in 
Canada  constitutes  no  special  problem. 

When  the  vastness  of  this  immigrant  tide  that 
has  almost  unceasingly  set  towards  our  Dominion 
during  the  past  ten  years  is  considered,  we  may 
well  ask  whether  this  insweeping  immigration 
can  be  Canadianized.  The  safety  and  hai)piness 
of  our  nation  depend  upon  their  assimilation. 
We  have  extended  to  them,  perhaps  too  freely, 
all  the  privileges  of  our  democracy.  They  have, 
by  means  of  the  suffrage,  been  given  a  share  in 
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our  system  of  self-government.  But,  as  John  R, 
Commons  says,  "  Self-government  means  intelli- 
gence, self-control,  and  capacity  for  co-operation. 
If  these  are  lacking,  the  ballot  only  makes  way 
for  the  'boss,'  the  corruptionist,  and  oligarchy 
under  the  control  of  democracy.  The  suffrage 
must  be  earned  and  not  merely  conferred  if  it  is 
to  be  an  instrument  of  self-protection."  That 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  in  Canada  to 
the  principle  of  "earning"  the  franchise  no  one 
can  deny,  and  that  great  masses  of  people,  differ- 
ing in  language,  nationality,  race,  temperament, 
and  training,  cannot  be  easily  unified  is  a  fact 
equally  undeniable.  As  before  stated,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  process  of  unification  will  eventually 
be  achieved  only  when  we  as  Canadian  citizens 
come  to  a  full  realization  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity. Unless  this  fact  be  realized  there  can  be 
little  likelihood  of  our  developing  in  these  peoples 
a  true  Canadian  spirit  and  attachment  to  British 
ideals  and  institutions.  We  may  despise  the 
"  foreigner  "  and  all  that  is  non-English,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  this  element  is  here  to  stay, 
and  its  presence  is  bound  to  make  an  impress 
upon  our  future  citizenship.  The  paramount 
factor  in  racial  fusion  is  undoubtedly  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  these  non-English  races, 
and  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  volume  will 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  how  best  this  end 
may  be  attained. 
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THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION 


In  tlic  present  state  of  soeietj'  none  can  alVord  to 
regard  the  education  of  any  section  of  liis  fellow- 
citizens  as  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  him.  Fifty 
years  ajjo  the  view  that  one  could  was  conijtaratively 
prevalent.  Xow  it  is  realized  that  the  education  of 
each  alfects  all.  indirectly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
vitally.  Education  has  become  a  concern  of  the 
State,  indeed  its  chief  concern. — Sissojis. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION. 

It  is  essential  to  national  unity  and  solidarity 
that  the  people  of  any  country  should  be  able  to 
converse  and  conduct  their  business  in  a  common 
tongue.  That  such  a  condition  does  not  exist 
throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  no  one  can 
deny.  In  every  western  land  office,  and  in  almost 
every  judicial  district,  we  And  official  interpre- 
ters. Thousands  of  public  meetings  are  con- 
ducted in  foreign  tongues  because  the  audience 
knows  little  or  no  English.  Newspapers  are 
printed  in  German  or  Ruthenian  or  Hungarian 
or  Icelandic,  because  thousands  of  their  readers 
cannot  read  English.  Merchants  advertise  their 
wares  and  politicians  reach  thousands  of  their 
supporters  through  pamphlets  printed  in  a  dozen 
languages.  Of  course,  these  conditions  are  tem- 
porarily unavoidable,  and  nothing  else  could  be 
expected  owing  to  the  heavy  tide  of  immigration 
during*  the  past  decade.  But  the  future  of 
Canada  depends  upon  the  betterment  of  these 
conditions.  There  must  be  one  medium  of  com- 
munication from  coast  to  coast,  and  that  the 
English  language.  It  is  a  national  issue,  and 
a  remedy  must  be  found.  We  believe  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  to  a  great  extent,  lies 
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will)  ilic  flriiiciit;ir\  sflioolN.  As  cdncMt ion  is 
IMirclv  ;i  |ir(>\  iiicial  conccni,  tlu'  rcspoiisihilil y 
lies  ;i(  tlic  doors  of  oiir  provinciiil  l('ti;isl;i<orN.  If 
;i  jtropcr  iinifonii  syslciii  could  be  jijii'ccd  ujton 
1)V  all  \\\o  jn'ovinct's,  (lie  fiiluic  wouhl  he  assui'cd  ; 
l>nt  if  OTIC  |)ro\iii(('  i^i-anls  conccssioiiH  which  the 
otiicis  wilhhold,  dissatisfaction  is  Ixniiid  to 
fidlow  and  the  s<dutioii  the  l()ii<j;ci'  ijostpoiicd. 
Professor  Sissoiis,  of  Toi-onto.  in  <liscnssin<;  tliis 
(luostion  says  in  pari  : 

"Our  jjroat  i)roblcm  here  at  home  in  Canada 
is  the  woldin.i;  to<;cth('i'  into  a  united  whole  of 
the  various  elements  in  our  jjopulation.  Not  that 
we  can  hope  soon  to  become  a  homogeneous 
peo]tle.  That  were  n  long  and  pei-haps  im])OS- 
/  sible  task.  We  must  anticii)ate  the  survival  for 
>y  /s,  generations,  or  even  centuries,  of  various  types 
with  peculiar  characteristics  and  interests.  But 
if  we  are  to  be  a  hai)py  and  prosperous  people, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  history  worthy  of  pioneers 
who  gave  and  endured  much,  and  worthy  of  the 
great  physical  resources  of  our  country,  we  must 
sink  all  differences  which  prevent  our  working 
I  harmoniously  together  toward  common  ideals. 
(  At  the  present  time  language  is  piromiuent  as  a 
factor  making  for  division.  Some  of  our  people 
set  great  store  by  their  native  speech.  Others 
have  not  done  so.  The  Highland  Scotch,  the 
Scandinavians,  most  of  the  Germans,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Austrians  have  willingly 
subordinated  their  native  speech  to  that  of  the 
majority     In  their  own  homes,  in  their  own 
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churches  and  societies,  they  may  have  been  proud 
to  remember  the  speech  of  their  fathers,  but  they 
have  thought  it  best  that  their  children  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language  of  their 
neighbors.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  this  attitude  would  be  universal."* 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here  the  language 
question  as  it  pertains  to  the  eastern  provinces. 
Most  of  the  readers  of  this  volume  will  no  doubt 
be  more  or  less  familiar  with  conditions  in  Que- 
bec and  Ontario.    It  is  in  certain  sections  of  the 
prairie  provinces  that  the  language  question  is 
causing  considerable  stir  at  the  present  time. 
Here,  as  in  Ontario,  many  of  the  new-comers — ^ 
it  is  believed  the  majority — have  settled  down 
quietly  and  sensibly  to  accept  our  institutions      jr^. 
and  are  satisfied  to  have  but  one  language  taught    J 
in  the  public  schools. 

Certain  communities  of  Mennonites,  however, 
taking  advantage  of  the  order-in-council  referred 
to  in  Chapter  V  and  given  in  full  in  Appendix 
"B,"  have  established  their  own  schools,  where 
absolutely  no  English  is  taught  and  very  little 
of  anything  else  save  religion.  Cases  might  be 
mentioned  where  men  who  have  lived  in  Canada 
for  twenty  years  know  practically  no  English. 
One  Mennonite  bishop  is  quoted  as  having  said, 
"  I  believe  that  the  Church  stays  better  together 
when  the  people  know  simply  one  language." 
Hundreds  of  children  are  being  allowed  to  grow 


*  Farmer's  Magazme,  1916. 
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nit  ill  wfsirrii  .MniiKmilr  villn^M's  willi  alisolutcl y 
no  kn()\\  ltMli,M'  (»f  this  l;iii(i  of  which  they  will 
bccomt'  citizens.  Shonld  sncli  ((Uidilions  be 
ailowi'd  to  conlinnc?  Assni-cdly  not.  These  "N«'W- 
Canndians  aie  lieinu  haiidica|»|>ed  for  life,  and 
we  are  (loin  _u  them  a  scrions  injnsi  ice  liy  ailowiajj; 
them  t(t  urow  np  in  iunorance. 

'Pile  ((tiiimnniiy  I  ^nnklidliois  also  i-el'Mse  to 
recoiinize  tln'  pnldic  schools,  and  their  children 
are  urowinii  nj>  with  shrnnken  intcdlects  an<l 
nai  low  \  isiiin.  (  \»iidil  i<»ns  amonu  these  people 
shonld  l>e  thoioniihly  in\'esl  iiiate(l  and  an  end 
put  to  (heir  leader's  evident  i)nrpose  of  stnnlinu 
the  mental  <jrowth  of  these  New-Canadians.  The 
writer  one  day  noticed  an  eneru;etic  yonn<;  lad 
.sellin<i  papers  on  the  streets  of  a  western  town. 
lie  asked  him  who  he  was  and  why  he  was  not 
at  school.  "I'm  a  Donkholmr,"  was  the  sharp 
reply ;  '*  I'm  only  eleven  years  old,  bnt  I  don't 
have  to  jjo  to  school.  I've  got  my  grade  eight 
diploma."  He  ])elonged  to  a  family  that  had 
thrown  oil'  the  community  yoke.  Canada  needs 
these  lads,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  them  in 
the  West  who  are  not  getting  a  chance  properly 
to  develop  into  strong  types  of  Canadian  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Let  ns  pay  more  attention 
to  the  development  of  our  human  material ! 

The  majority  of  the  settlers  of  German  descent 
are  satisfied  with  the  public  school  system,  but 
there  are  some  who  have  established  private  or 
parochial  institutions.  In  most  cases  they  have 
been  encouraged  to  do  this  by  members  of  their 
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clergy — very  ofteu  "foreign"  citizens.  These 
schools  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  is  a  rather  serious 
state  of  affairs,  and  should  receive  immediate 
attention.  Some  of  these  "  leaders  "  are  in  littlel 
sjmpath}^  with  Canadian  ideals  and  customs.) 
One  of  them,  while  conducting  a  funeral  service 
at  the  burial  of  a  child  not  long  ago,  remarked 
that  "any  child  who  was  suddenly  called  away 
while  in  attendance  at  a  public  school  was  not 
prepared  for  the  next  world."  We  cannot  blame 
the  people  when  their  spiritual  advisers  express 
such  narrow  and  unchristian  views.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  majority  of  these  private  schools 
are  conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  propagat- 
ing the  German  tongue  and  teaching  religion. 
Our  provincial  officials  must  insist  upon  a  rigid 
inspection  of  such  institutions.*  It  is  argued 
by  some  that  such  schools  are  few  in  number. 
That  is  quite  true ;  but  even  so,  those  few  should 
be  properly  conducted  and  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  State. 

The  attitude  of  the  Western  Provinces  in  deal- 
ing with  the  language  question  may  now  be 
examined.  The  language  of  the  public  schools 
of  British  Columbia  is  English.  Not  many  non- 
English  have  settled  there,  but  those  who  have 
must  conform  to  the  one-language  school.  There 
are  no  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  and  no 
religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  provision  has  been  made  for 
such  inspection  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 
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In  llu'  rroviiicc  of  Allx'ita  itroh.ihly  Iho  great- 
est pro^ii-ess  has  hvru  inailc,  and  Canada  owch  a 
il('('l)  (Icltt  »»f  ;;rati(inlt'  i<>  the  far-scciiij;  slates- 
men  who  have  boldly  atlaeUed  this  <:;r('at(*st  of 
oni-  ednealional  |irol»lenis.  In  IMnionton,  Cal- 
nary.  Medicine  ll;ii,  and  xarions  mining  centres 
nii!;ht  schocds  ha^('  been  eslahlished  und<'r  <i;()V- 
ernnu'iit  sn|)ei-Nisi(»n  and  recei\in<jj  j^ovei'nnient 
assistance.  The  iiiiniial  I'epoil  for  1915  HhowH 
thai  repi'esentatives  of  Iwcniy-six  foi-eit^n  nation- 
aliiiis  attcMided  tln>se  ni^ht  classcH. 

A  "  snjx'j'visor  of  sch(K)ls  ann)ni;  foreignerK '' 
looks  after  the  making  of  })roper  financial 
arrangements  in  the  establishing  of  public 
schocds  in  the  fii-st  instance;  the  secni'ing  of  the 
]iroper  performance  of  the  duties  of  trustees  in 
carrying  on  the  oi-dinary  business  of  the  school; 
the  securing  of  i-egularly  qualilied  teacluM's  and 
the  carrying  on  of  work  according  to  English 
standards  and  in  the  English  language.  This 
suprrrisor  is  himself  PJnijUsh-sitrakiuf/.  In  Mani- 
toba, as  will  be  shown,  a  similar  arrangement  has 
recently  been  made,  while  in  Saskatchewan  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French,  German,  and  Kuthenian 
nationalities  act  in  the  capacity  of  organizers  of 
school  districts  in  foreign  communities. 

Robert  Fletcher,  the  present  Alberta  super- 
visor, appears  to  have  thoroughly  grasped  the 
importance  of  educating  the  New-Canadians  of 
that  province.  In  his  last  report  he  says :  "  The 
task  imposed  on  the  school  is  not  a  light  one. 
The    ordinary    country    school    in    the    English 
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settlemeuts  is  commonly  said  to  be  handicapped 
against  efficient  work  by  sparse  population,  bad 
roads,  etc.  If  we  add  to  this  an  adult  population 
with  no  knowledge  of  our  language  or  of  our 
institutional  life  and  with  a  natural  desire  for 
the  conservation  of  their  mother  tongue,  which 
amounts  to  a  fear  of  losing  it,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  what  the  common  school  in  foreign 
settlements  has  to^^do," 

There  are  now  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
schools  in  Alberta,  the  majority  of  whose  rate- 
payers are  Ruthenian,  but  the  whole  area  popu- 
lated by  these  people  is  dominated,  as  is  the 
whole  province,  by  the  state  school.  Official  trus- 
tees are  appointed  where  efficient  local  men  can- 
not be  found  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  schools, 
and  this  "immediate  substitution  of  experience 
for  inexperience  in  the  solving  of  rural  school 
difficulties"  has  largely  been  the  cause  of  success 
in  Alberta. 

The  following  characteristic  cases  show  how 
sensibly  and  fearlessly  the  Alberta  authorities 
deal  with  difficulties  arising  in  foreign  districts : 

"  Trouble  arose  in  the  Kotzman  District  over 
the  election  of  trustees.  An  official  trustee  was 
appointed,  and  in  a  short  time  a  special  meeting 
of  the  ratepayers  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  new  board  of  trustees.  This  board  has 
been  quite  successful. 

"  The  board  of  trustees  of  Proswita  School  Dis- 
trict, north  of  Lamont,  was  in  financial  difficul- 
ties and  consequently  did  not  want  to  engage  a 
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(oaclirv.  Tlu'  tlislricl  \v;ih  visilod  niid  the  boiird 
\v:is  r('(|Ui'sl(Ml  t<»  ;u'ci']>l  (lie  sci'xiccs  of  ;i  <|n:ili(i('(l 
(••Uflivi".  '"il  lliry  ri'liist'd,  niid  ;iii  oIVk  i;il  liiislrc 
was  a1  oiici'  ai>it(iinl»'d.  A  «|nalirK'd  (caclicf  was 
|iiit  in  cliar^t'  of  (he  scliool  iniiiicdialclv,  and,  as 
ilic  ratepayers  ]i;iid  up  llicir  an-cars  of  taxes, 
the  cnvlii  (if  tile  <iislri(l   was  soon  restored. 

" 'I'lie  adiiiiiiisi  lal  ion  of  the  affairs  of  I'nnio 
Scliool  l)istri('t.  north  of  Innisfree,  was  hande(r 
oxer  to  ;i  l)(iai(I  of  linstees.  Last  year  the  rat*'- 
])ayers  of  l  he  disl  Hct.  Ihroiiiili  their  tiMislees,  jier- 
sisted  in  i-etaininu"  the  services  of  an  nncpialilied 
teachei-,  and  an  oflici;!!  trnste<'  was  a])pointe«I.  A 
(pialitied  teacher  was  placed  in  the  s(diool,  and  as 
the  ratepayei's  are  now  disposed  to  confonn  with 
tlie  reciuironieiits  of  the  stdiool  ordinance  in  the 
selection  of  their  teaclier,  they  were  <i,iveii  another 
()l)j)()rtnnity  to  manage  tlieir  own  affairs. 

"The  administration  of  tlie  affaii's  of  th(; 
Bojan  Scliool  District,  north  of  Vogroville,  was 
also  tnrned  over  to  a  board  of  trnstees.  When 
this  school  district  Avas  being  organized  the  rate- 
payers thonght  it  bettei-  to  have  an  ofTicial  tiMis- 
tee  nntil  the  scliool  building  was  erected  and  the 
school  was  pnt  in  operation,  and  consequently 
they  petitioned  the  dei)artment  to  have  one 
appointed.  Later  on  the  ratepayers  wished  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  and  consequently  were  allowed  to  elect 
a  board  of  trustees." 

Other  cases  might  be  cited,  but  these  will  suf- 
fice to  show  how  the  authorities  of  this  western 
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proviuee  are  doing  their  duty  in  the  interests  of 
thousands  of  our  New-Canadians.  The  Toreign 
people  liave  recognized  the  ^Yisdom  of  such  a 
policy,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  by  another  sec- 
tion of  Mr.  Fletcher's  report,  which  runs  thus : 

"  Prior  to  1915  the  difficulties  met  with  were 
more  numerons  and  more  varied,  and  conse- 
quently the  affairs  of  a  greater  number  of  school 
districts  were  administered  by  an  official  trustee. 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  schools  in  Ruthenian 
settlements  were  raided  by  would-be  teachers 
from  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  and  when  the 
ratepayers  of  a  number  of  these  school  districts, 
through  their  trustee  boards,  were  engaging 
nnqualifled  men,  an  official  trustee  was  appointed 
in  several  districts.  As  soon  as  they  became 
disposed  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of 
the  school  ordinance  and  the  regulations  of  the 
department,  they  were  given  another  chance  to 
elect  a  board  of  trustees  and  thus  manage  their 
own  affairs.  As  an  illustration  of  how  effectively 
this  method  has  worked  out,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  district  which  gave  the 
most  ti'ouble  then  has  now,  through  its  own 
trustee  board,  engaged  one  of  the  most  efficient 
teachers  in  the  colony,  and  the  relations  between 
the  teacher  and  ratepayers  are  most  cordial 
indeed. 

"Thus,  in  1913,  I,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
official  trustee,  had  chai'ge  of  twenty-three  school 
districts.    At  present  I  am  acting  as  official  trus- 
tee of  only  ten  schools,  which  shows  satisfactorv 
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jn-oij-rcss  ill  iIh'  caiiacilx  <►!'  ilic  loiMMi^n  si'Mlfi-s  in 
tlu'  iii;ui:ii;«Mnt'iit  of  (ln'ii-  own  nlVairs." 

The  wisdom  of  api>oiiit iiii;  a  hi-oad  iniiitlrd 
Canadian  as  supriN  isor  of  all  llir  foi-cij^Mi  .scluKds 
in  a  province  is  jnslilit'd  h\  (lie  rcsnlls  <)l)tainiMl 
in  Alberta,  wliere  "(he  itnhlie  seliocd  lias  auain 
vindieati'(I  iiself  as  an  el'fective  insl  niiiieiit  of 
deiiHx  racy  ami  general  juddic  i^ood,  when  ij  has 
heeii  eslablislied  and  iipludd  in  a  eonsislenl.  seri- 
ous, and  kindly  way  and  has  been  kej;!  i'vcc  from 
the  iiiMnenee  of  ulterior  ami  iinworlhy  inolivcH.'' 
in  Saskatchewan  the  sidiool  law  is  soniowhal 
similar  to  that  of  Alb(?rta,  bnt  there  has  been 
coiisidorable  (liCiVrence  in  adniinistrntion.  The 
etiforcennMif  of  com]>nlsory  attendance  in  rural 
districts  lias  until  recently  been  left  altoi^ether 
to  the  discretion  of  local  school  boards,  and  thoy 
have  done  little  or  nothinc:  to  enforce  rciculnrity. 
Owinp;  lo  the  heavy  tide  of  immi;^ration  to  this 
province  iliirini;  the  past  ten  years,  schools  have 
I  been  orjianized  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day  foi*  every 
\  school  day.  and  the  supply  of  qualified  teachei'S 
^  for  ''  foi-eign"  schools  has  by  no  means  been  equal 
to  the  demand. 

A  School  Attendance  Act  was  introdm^ed  in 
11J17  which  should  remedy  conditions,  and 
henceforth  yearly  schools  will  be  insisted  upon 
throughout  thickly-populated  rural  districts  of 
the  province.  A  thorough  survey  of  conditions  is 
now  being  made  by  Doctor  Foght,  of  Washing- 
ton.,  and    rhere   is  every  reason   to  believe   that 
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Saskatchewan's  educatioual  system  ^\'ill  be 
developed  into  one  of  the  strongest  in  Canada. 

The  following  section  of  the  School  Act  repre- 
sents the  language  concessions  granted  in  Sas- 
katchewan : 

'^ All  schools  shall  he  iuur/hl  in  the  Eurjlisli 
lan(}uag€,h\\t  it  shall  be  permissible  for  the  board 
of  any  district  to  cause  a  primary  course  to  be 
taught  in  the  French  language. 

''  The  board  of  any  district  may,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  department,  employ  one  or 
more  competent  persons  to  give  instruction  in 
any  language  other  than  English  in  the  school  to 
all  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  have  signi- 
fied a  willingness  that  they  should  receive  the 
same,  but  snch  course  of  instruction  shall  not 
supersede  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
instruction  hy  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school 
as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  department 
and  this  Act. 

"  The  board  shall  have  power  to  raise  the 
ijioney  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  of  such 
instructors,  and  all  costs,  charges  and  expenses 
of  such  course  of  instruction  shall  be  collected 
by  a  special  rate  to  he  imposed  upon  the  parents 
or  guardians:'    (Sec.  177.) 

The  regulations  referred  to  above  are  as 
follows : 

"  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  177  of 
The  School  Act  the  board  of  any  district  may 
9va\Aoj  one  or  more  competent  persons  iom^ivueX 
the   pupils   attending   school    in    any   language 
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otlitT  llinii  lOuulish.  Sucli  iiisi  iMict  ion  sliiill  Nc 
liivcn  hrtirccn  tfit-  Iioiiih  nf  tlirrr  niu!  four  o'clock 
ill  (he  njtcrnooH  of  surli  school  days  as  may  he 
s«'l(M't»'(l  by  the  boanl  and  shall  he  confined  to  the 
leachint]  of  readhni,  c(nn j)osili<ni  hikI  (/rdninuir. 
The  Ir.rt-hntihfi  iistti  shall  l)r  Ihosi  dill linrilftl  hi/ 
the  Mitiisler  of  Killicathni. 

"In  ;iny  scliool  in  wliicli  (»iilv  ;i  jciii  ol'  llic 
)in|iils  in  ;i  cLiss  i-ccciNcs  inslrnction  in  a  fcn-ci^ii 
lanuna'ic  //  shall  Ite  the  (hili/  of  the  teacher  in 
charae  lo  sfc  thai  I  hi'  rciiiaiiiiin/  imniliers  of  the 
riass  ar(  pro/italili/  rin jihund  while  snch  insli-nc- 
t  ion  is  hcini;'  j^ivcn."* 

It  will  be  seen  from  Ihc  alxivc  thai  the  leach- 
ini;  of  tho  forcij^n  lani^naiic  innst  be  done  by  one 
or  more  competent  ix'rsois  ratlior  than  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  school.  This  is  directly 
infci'i-od  fioin  the  note  added  to  section  '2'2  of  the 
re,u;nlations,  which  reads  thns : 

"  No  person  shall  be  engaged,  appointed, 
employed  or  retained  as  teacher  in  any  school 
unless  he  holds  a  valid  certificate  of  qnalificatioij 
issned  nnder  the  regnlations  of  the  department." 
(The  School  Act,  s.  198. ) 

"Note. — This  shall  not  applij  to  persons 
employed  under  the  provisions  of  siihsection  {2) 
of  section  177  of  The  School  Act/'  which  refers 
to  the  "  one  or  more  competent  persons." 

The  only  authorized  texts  printed  in  foreign 
languages  are  certain  French  and  German  read- 
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ers,  so  that  anv  attempt  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
any  other  foreign  language  in  the  pnblic  schools 
of  Saskatchewan  must  meet  with  little  success. 

It  has  been  fonnd  that  ratepayers  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  impose  this  special  fax,  bnt  very  often 
efforts  are  put  forth,  especially  by  .the  Ruth- 
enians,  to  secure  teachers  who  can  teach  their 
mother  tongue.  The  jiolicy  of  the  department, 
however,  has  been  to  insist  as  far  as  possible 
upon  qualified  teachers,  and  there  are  very  few 
such  who  are  able  to  teach  two  languages.  Tlu? 
writer  knows  of  one  hundred  schools  in  foreign 
settlements  where  the  language  concession  niighi 
be  taken  advantage  of,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  only  five  or  six  of  these  districts  have  had 
anything  but  English  taught  in  their  schools. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  Ruthenians  in 
some  districts  are  quite  insistent  upon  having 
their  language  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and 
with  this  end  in  vievv'  engage  as  teachers  unquali- 
fied students  of  their  own  nationality.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  being  deluded,  as  very  few  of 
these  students  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Ruthenian  language  to  teach  it  properly.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  these  immature  and  incompe- 
tent teachers,  realizing,  as  one  recently  remarked, 
"  that  their  bread  and  butter  depends  upon  their 
obtaining  positions,"  have  stirred  up  among  their 
illiterate  fellow-countrymen  feelings  of  opposi- 
tion to  teachers  of  other  nationalities.  They  also 
falsely  and  wilfully  deceive  their  people  by  urg- 
ing that  a  teacher  who  knows  nothing   of    the 
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l\utli(Mii;iu  l;iii;;iia.m'  rjiiiiini  pnssililv  hMcli  his 
juipils  I''.n;:lisli  or  :iii_v(  hiiiL;  ('Isc  Tliis  tvjtc  ol' 
••tr;u'luM-"  is.  Iiow  «'v«r.  f;ist  disMppcariuLr  in  llic 
\\'i's(,  ami  the  Iviilhcniaii  people  are  gradually 
emeriiiiiu  from  (lie  darUuess  of  illiteraey  inio  Hie 
iiulif  (if  reason,  and  are  deiiiaiidinu,  Hk'  1>''s1 
leaeliers  (ililai iialtle  lor  ilieii-  seliools. 

N(»  heliei-  illusliafion  eaii  l»e  iiiNcii  of  (he 
eidijLihd'ned  al  (il  iide  ol'  lliese  |ieopIe  (haii  is  found 
in  (he  slory  of  proi:;ress  in  a  Saskalehewan  rnral 
dis(ri((.  I  he  centre  of  which  is  (he  pi'csenl  village 
of  Wroxton.  daidonow  S.  D.  \o.  \iu2  liad  o|)er- 
a(ed  a  sidiool  for  sevei'al  years,  with  nn(|naiilied 
leacduM-s  in  (diaruc  and  little  oi-  no  pi-o^ress  luid 
been  made.  Hoys  and  uirls  had  left  the  school 
lit  the  aiio  of  iifteeii  or  sixteen  with  a  vei-y  nieaj»re 
knowledge  of  English  and  entirely  nnfilfed  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  life  in  a  new  conntry. 
In  January,  1014,  an  inspector  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  district  and  found  thii'ty 
men  j)resent,  the  majorit}^  of  whom  spoke  no 
ICnglish.  He  em]i)hasized  the  vital  need  of  edu- 
cating their  children,  and  urged  them  to  erect  a 
new  two-roomed  scliool  and  keep  it  open  yearly, 
with  qnalilied  teachei's  in  charge.  Two  weeks 
later  tlie  cliairman,  a  Ruthenian,  visited  the 
inspector  and  asked  him  to  get  "  one  good  teacher 
now  and  one  good  teacher  in  the  spi-ing.-'  The 
following  summer  a  large  modern  school  was 
elected  in  the  village  of  Wroxton.  The  old  rural 
building  was  never  again  occupied,  aud  at  the 
end  of   December  of    the  same  year  ninetv'-one 
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names  appeared  on  the  school  register.  A  Christ- 
inas concert  was  held,  and  the  Rnthenian  chair- 
man of  the  school  board  summed  np  the  whole 
situation  in  the  following-  words,  "Good  school. 
Good  tenchers.  Good  conc(^rL  Everything  good." 
To-day  practically  every  child  in  the  district 
speaks  good  English,  and  at  least  one  Rnthenian 
hid  has  passed  his  Grade  VIII  examination, 
while  there  is  n  good  enrolme]it  in  the  higher 
grades. 

These  people  have  always  been  subjected  to 
severe  laws,  and  many  of  them,  coming  dii-ectly 
from  a  country  wliere  autocracy  held  sway,  bring 
with  them  a  certain  respect  for  lavr.  If  we  do 
not  insist  upon  obedience  to  our  laws,  this  respect 
will  soon  disappeai'.  In  Austria  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law  was  rigorously  enforced, 
but  too  often  in  Canada  it  has  been  merely  so 
much  printed  matter,  and  these  "foreigners" 
have  not  been  slow  to  discover  this.  As  one  Rnth- 
enian has  said:    "You   Canadians  d fnnny 

people.  You  make  law  and  you  no  care  if  people 
break  it."  In  the  interests  of  the  New-Canadians 
of  Rnthenian  parentage  we  must  insist  upon 
obedience  to  our  school  laws,  and  in  doing  so  we 
shall  find  that  they  will  respond  most  readily 
and  will  have  more  respect  for  our  go vemi mental 
institutions. 

In  Federhill  S.  D.,  in  the  same  province,  rapid 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  four 
years.  In  1912  an  unqualified  Rnthenian  teacher 
was  found  in  charge.    His  knowledge  of  English 
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\\;is  \{\\  jMMd,  ;i.s  luav  he  stcii  tidm  (li,-  lollowiniL! 
scntcuct'S     used     w  Iicii     addrcssiiij;     his     iMii>ils: 
"  How  iii:iuy  is  your  fVcfs?     I  scr  t(i-(l;iy  a  horsj's. 
How   many  is  your  lirad'.'     N\  liat   thai   is?"  and  so 
on.     It  u  as  |ioiiilt'd  oiii  (o  i  he  (rusfccs  (  hal  thcrhil 
dmiwoidd  iicMT  make  iniich  pro.urt'ss  imdci- such 
a   l»'achcr.  ami    Ihcy  at   once  decided   to  ccuuluci 
a  yeai-ly   s(duKd   aud  eu^aue  a   (pialilied    teacher 
A  teacliei-'s  resiih-m-e  w  as  hu ill.  and  i^ood  teachers 
lia\"e   simc    heeu     secured,    willi     llie     result      llial 
lo-day  all   the  children  speak  iiood    l''ni;]ish  and 
four  hoys  lKi\'e  ufaduated  into  lii<ili  school  woi-k. 
Theit'  are,  of  c(Mirsi-,  many  Kntlienian  schools 
in  Saskat(diewan,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Western 
rrovinces.  whei'e  conditions  are  very  baekwai-d; 
Itiit  the  above  instances  have  been  cited  to  empha- 
size the  fact    that    these    people    desire  a  jjood 
education  for  their  children.     It  is  quite  ])Ossible 
that  tlie  ])eople   residing;   in    the   backward   dis- 
tricts think  that  they  are  jjettin**-  the  best  onr 
educational  systems  have  to  offer.    A  well-organ- 
ized educational   cami>aii;n,   backed   by   a   strict 
enforcement  of  the  school  law   and  rej»;ulations, 
tojiether  with  a  better  su])])ly  of  specially  trained 
teachers,  will  solve  this  problem — and  nothini* 
else  will.     The  need  is  urjient.     In  twenty-seven 
schools  of  this  backward  type,  in  one  loculity, 
there  were  enrolled  during  11)1()  no  less  than  1)21 
pupils.      OnJj/   tJiirtif-tico   of  tJiesr   piipih   were 
above    Grade    I\\    and    tin-iitj/    of    the    Ucenty- 
seven  tnuhryR  were  unr/nalified  and  trar-hinf/  on 
"'permits." 
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Iii/'^Maiiitoljaj  prior  to  the  coming  into  office  of 
the  presenf  ad  ministration,  edncational  condi- 
tions among  the  "foreigners"  in  many  districts 
were  deplorable,  but  under  the  present  Minister 
of  Education,  Doctor  Thornton,  rapid  strides  are 
being  made  in  the  teaching  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. On  June  30th,  1915^  there  were  12(^ 
French  bi-lingual  schools  in  :Manitobn,  and  these 
employed  231  teachers;  61  German  bi-lingual 
schools  employing  73  teachers,  and  11  Rutheniau 
and  Polish  bi-lingual  schools  with  114  teachers. 
These  numbers  represented  exactly  one-fourth  of 
the  rural  schools  in  the  province.  The  enrolment 
numbered  16,720,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  enrol- 
ment of  the  whole  province.  The  reason  for  the 
existence  of  these  schools  is  found  in  section  258 
of  the  Manitoba  School  Act,  which  runs  thus: 
"When  ten  of  the  pupils  of  any  school  speakthe 
French~Taiiguage,  or  any  language  other  than 
English  as  their  native  language,  the  jbeaching 
of  such  pupils  shall  be  conducted  in  Frencby.Qii 
such  other  language,  and  English  iipo.n  the_ 
bilingual  system.'^ 

'~~As  a  result  of  this  unwise  legislation  thou- 
sands of  children  have  grown  up  in  this  province 
in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  had  not  the  present  administration 
been  imbued  with  a  patriotic  spirit  of  radical 
reform  the  result  to  many  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  Manitoba  would  have  been  disastrous.  An 
idea  of  conditions  as  they  existed  may  be  gained 
from    the    following    extract    fi-om    an    address 
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tlrlivci  <'<!  ill  I  lie  .MaiiilolM  Lcuislaltii-c  mi  .iaiiiiiU'v 
rJtli,  IM1(».  I\v  flic  prrstMit  Miuislcrof  IvlncMf ion  : 

"Dcmclrins  lioslork^  was  mj^aucsl  to  (cacli 
ilic  school  in  Zanick  distiicl.  When  lie  l)c^a!i 
woi'k  the  Polish  t'lcnK'nt  <leiiiaiMh'(l  that  he  leach 
l'(»lisli.  'Pile  Kutheniaii  elenienl  \vante<i  him  to 
teaeh  Kutheniaii.  aixl  ihe  Swcdisli  (lenient 
wanted  hini  to  teach  Swedish.  These  various 
tactions  could  not  ai;i-ce  upon  liie  (|nestion  ol' 
^Iiai^hl  I'lnulish  in  ilie  scIkkiI.  and  wiic'i  Mr. 
Ivdsioeky  pointed  (Mil  that  he  could  not  teach  all 
these  lanmiam's,  as  he  did  not  lia\"e  tiirie,  he  was 
in\  itetj  lo  leave. 

'■  Le(ui  r.rown  \v«'ni  out  to  loach  Van  Diiscn 
sciiool,  but  he  was  reipiested  hy  soiiic  of  the  trus- 
tees to  teach  Polish,  nud  the  followini;  day  the 
deinand  was  made  that  he  teach  Kutlieiiiaii. 
When  he  took  charge  of  the  school  he  be^an 
teachiug-  the  childreu  to  slug  'God  save  tlie 
King,"  and  one  trustee  iiu mediately  objected  to 
this.  In  a  very  short  time  the  people  practically 
withdrew  their  children  from  the  school,  and 
stated  that  they  did  not  want  a  Russian  teacher, 
and  that  they  could  have  a  bi-lingual  teacher 
hccause  the  laiv  allowed  it.  Mr.  Brown  speaks 
Polish  and  Huthenian,  but  insisted  that  he  should 
teach  only  l*]nglish,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  he  withdrew  because  he 
liad  only  one  or  two  scholars  coming  to  school. 

"Mr.  A.  Wolo'szynski  wrote  to  the  Department 
on  November  23rd,  1915,  'The  people  of  Zora 
School   District  bother  me  incessantly  to  teach 
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their  chiUlreii  Polish  aud  llnthenian  language. 
As  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned  they  have 
been  inspired  by  the  people  from  Sapton  S^chool 
District  (three  miles  from  my  school)  because 
the  teacher  from  that  school  is  teaching  Polish 
and  Rnthenian  three  times  a  Aveek.  Have  I  the 
right  to  teach  my  children  Polish  and  Rnthenian 
langnage,  and  how  many  hours  per  day?' 

"The  three  districts  above  quoted  are  located, 
Zamek,  in  unorganized  territory  at  the  White- 
mouth  River,  east  of  Winnipeg;  Zora,  in  the 
municipality  of  Springfield,  and  Van  Dnsen 
in  unorganized  territory  north  of  Winnipeg, 
between  the  Lakes. 

"  This  movement  is  going  on  in  different  locali- 
ties, but  most  marked  in  the  municipality  of 
Mossey  River,  north  of  Lake  Dauphin.  In  this 
municipality  there  are  three  school  districts, 
Wieden,  Noi'th  Lake,  and  JanoAvski,  aJl  of  which 
up  till  now  have  been  taught  by  English-speaking 
teachers. 

"During  the  summer  of  1915,  in  June,  difficul- 
ties began  in  Wieden  School  District,  which  settle- 
ment is  composed  of  Russians  who  desire  Eng- 
lish teaching,  and  Ruthenians  who  desire  bi-lin- 
gual  teaching.  The  usual  disturbances  to  obtain 
control  of  the  trustee  board  arose,  and  the  matter 
reached  a  climax  in  September  last,  when  some 
of  the  ratepayers  proceeded  to  the  school,  took 
down  the  flag,  put  it  inside  the  school,  and  locked 
the  door.  This  school  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  official  trustee. 
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"Tlir  iiin\  fiiiciii  iH'Xt  ;i|t]HMii(l  ill  N<»rlli  LmUc 
<lis(rict,  ahniii  (.11  miles  dishiiit.  This  school  is 
solidly  i;ut!i»'ni;iii.  On  NovciuImm-  ;U)lh.  HMT*,  ;i 
special  inrclinu  was  licid  lor  llic  |>iii|iosc  of  fled 
inir  a  liMisii'c  lo  till  a  vaeaiirv  caiiscd  l)v  dcalh. 
A  iK'W  Inisicf  was  clcclcd.  and  ininicdialely  aflcr 
a  discussion  ;ii»ts('  lo  dismiss  the  ljiiilish-s|M'al<- 
inu  Icachi'i-,  who  has  hccii  ihcic  since  \\)]'.\.  and 
has  lieeii  doinir  i:ood  work, 

"In  I  >ccendtei-.  I'M.-i,  in  -laiiowski.  the  same 
disiuihance  has  arisen  helween  Kullu'niaii  and 
Knssian  sections.  The  Knthenian  section  is  slfiv- 
inii  to  ixr\  colli  idl  of  the  tiaislee  lutaid,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  bil  liniinal  jeacher  |Mit  in  t(» 
su|iei'sede  the  Eiiiilisii  teaehef. 

"In  consequence  of  inroi-inalion  supplied  to 
the  Dejiavtmenl  by  the  Insjiectoi'.  and  othei'S,  Mi-. 
Stratton  made  a  special  investi'jjation  in  these 
(listriets,  and  a  letter  has  been  received,  dated 
Decembei-  L'L^id,  from  a  reliable  informant  to  this 
effect : 

'''The  teacher  at  Moose  Bay  school,  No.  1459. 
says  the  trustees  have  informed  liini  that  they 
intend  to  i>('t  a  bi-lingnal  teacher  in  that  district 
after  the  New  Year,  and  in  the  event  of  not  beiniuj 
able  to  get  one,  will  close  the  school-house  for  at 
least  si.x  months.' " 

Fortunately  for  the  futur(^  of  Manitoba  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  this  discredited  system 
of  bi-linjiual  teaching  has  virtually  been  abol- 
ished, and  under  the  able  leadership  and  guid- 
ance of  the  ofliciai  trustee.  Mr.  Ira  Stratton,  the 
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"  foreign  children  of  this  western  province  are 
now  -coming  into  their  own."  Mr.  Stratton  is  a 
big  man  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  He  possesses 
strong  executive  ability,  which,  coupled  with  an 
intense  enthusiasm  for  the  betterment  of  child 
life  generally,  is  enabling  him  satisfactorily  to 
solve  the  most  important  educational  problem 
before  the  people  of  Manitoba  to-day.  He  has 
taken  charge  of  school  districts  in  foreign  settle- 
ments "which  have  not  or  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily managed  by  a  board  of  school  trustees." 
The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  1916  contains  many  interesting  accounts 
of  his  work.  It  states  "that  the  apijointment  of 
the  official  trustee  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect, 
and  has  done  more  for  educational  progress 
among  foreign-speaking  people  than  any  other 
move  of  late  years." 

Inspector  Herriot,  in  referring  to  the  progress 
made  in  the  same  year,  says,  "  The  repeal  of  the 
bilingual  clause  of  the  School  Act  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  better  English  in  the  schools  in  foreign  set- 
tlements. No  drastic  changes  have  yet  been 
enforced,  and  in  many  cases  the  same  teachers 
have  remained  in  charge  of  these  schools;  but 
there  is  an  improved  attitude  and  a  general 
strengthening  of  English  that  is  very  desirable." 

Inspector  Walker  also  reports  most  hopefully 
of  work  done  in  the  bi-lingual  schools,  which,  he 
says,  are  showing  marked  improvement  in  Eng- 
lish. "  Formerly  very  little  could  be  done  by  an 
inspector  examining  any  grade  below  IV.  In 
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st'\('r;il  schools  |iii|iils  in  (Ii;i<l('  III  cnii  now  rend 
and  wrilc  I'n;j;lisli  faii-Iy  well."  Oilier  inspcclors 
report  similar  proijress. 

l-'rorn  what  has  been  Maid  it  is  ap|»an'nl  lliat 
eoiisideraMe  pr«)^res.s  lias  been  made  (owards  Mie 
inlrodnelion  of  .1  common  laniL;na.ne  in  onr  wesi 
ern  stdiools.  !i  may  also  bi-  inTei-refj  ilinl  mncli 
ycf  i-cmains  lo  be  done  licforc  llie  fonndalion 
sionc  (d'  one  imw  naliorial  lil'*'  is  widl  and  tiaily 
I;iid.  Thai  l!ii-  will  be  done  and  well  <l(>ne  no 
one  need  doubl.  as  thei-e  ai"<^  scores  of  patriolie 
nnMi  and  wonuMi  who  are  eoiisociMtin;^  I  heir  lives 
to  this  gn-at  and  iiolde  task;  and  the  siipi-enu' 
need  iit  present  is  an  addition  to  tlieir  iinndwr. 
wliieli  will  niuloubtedly  be  realized  as  f  lie  in-.u:eiiey 
of  the  apjieal  makes  itself  more  strongly  fcdt. 

A  further  Avord  of  admonition  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  is  surely  manifest  that  the  great(\st 
aneney  in  racial  assimilation  is  the^common  or 
public  school.  ThisJsihe  great  melting-pot  into 
wliich  must  be  pl;'.;-ed  these  divers  racial  groups' 
and  from  which  will  eventually  einerge  the  pure 
gold  of  Canadian  citizenship.  For  two  outstjinfb 
ing  reasons  only  the  common  school  can  accorn- 
plish  this  splendid  work  of  racial  unification. 
In  the  first  place  the(pliurch,  the  only  other  great 
socializing  agency,  stands  divided,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, denominational  sects  are  prone  to 
regard  each  other's  activities  with  considerable 
suspicion;  in  the  second  place,  the  common  school 
exerts  its  supreme  influence  over  youthful 
minds    at    their    most   impressionable    stage    of 
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developmeut.  In  an  ettleieiit  eouimon  school 
sjstcm,  thoroughly  efficient  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  lies  the  satisfactory  solntion  of  this  great 
national  problem.  For  manifest  reasons  the  ele- 
mentary parochial  school,  with  its  disintegrating 
influences  and  elements  of  separatism,  must  also 
prove  a  detrimental  factor  in  the  achievement  of 
this  great  end. 
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A  (iiiiii  li;is  ;i  cMpiiciiy  for  liUKjutnit  .  not  fur 
(7  Idiifiiidi/f-  ir  ;in  iiifniil.  \n>vu  of  .hipMiicsc  ]»;ir- 
(Mils,  wi'Vi^  rcju-cd  in  a  lioiiic  wIxm-c  iiotliinj:;  bul 
Huthoiiinit  \v;is  spoken,  itc  \\oiiI(l  inidonhlodly 
S]M';ik  iiolliiiiu  hilt  tJic  l;in,u,ii;iL;('  of  liis  foster 
pMrciits.  Tile  cliildrcn  of  AiiicricMU  iiiissioiiarifs 
born  in  ("hiiui  often  speak  Cliiiiose  with  j^i'entci- 
fi'ccdoni  and  llncncv  Mian  tlioy  do  tlic  lanmia.nc 
of  tlicii-  ])ai'ents.  AVliy  is  tin's?  Sim])ly  because 
the  child  learns  most  (inickly  the  lan«»najLj;e  he 
hoars  sjioken  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  If 
the  child  of  the  Pole  attends  a  school  where  the 
other  pupils  speak  nothing  but  Hungarian,  he, 
too,  will  soon  speak  the  ■Niagyar  tongue.  Simi- 
larly, if  children  whose  maternal  tongue  is  Ger- 
man, or  Ruthenian,  or  Swedish,  attend  a  school 
where  teacher  and  pii})ils  speak  nothing  but  Eng- 
lish during  school  hours,  they  will  soon  become 
conversant  with  the  new"  language.  Hundreds  of 
cases  might  be  cited  from  the  experiences  of 
teachers  in  urban  centres  to  show  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  by  ''foreign''  pupils  under  teachers 
who  speak  no  language  but  English.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  written  l)y  Mr.  E.  H. 
("owley.  Superintendent  of  Toronto  schools,  will 
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emphasize  the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  those 
who  champion  the  cause  of  bi-lingualism  as  the  / 
ideal  method  of  teaching  languages : 

"Though  we  have  a  large  foreign  population 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  no  difficulty 
whatever  is  experienced  in  making  them  conver- 
sant with  the  practical  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. These  children  are  taught  in  our  schools 
solely  through  the  medium  of  English,  and  in  a 
few  months  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own, 
according  to  age  and  class,  with  any  native  chil- 
dren. For  instance,  beginners  who,  on  the  open- 
ing of  schools  in  September,  have  no  knowledge 
of  English,  are  ordinarily  able  to  speak  English 
fluently  in  from  two  to  four  months. 

"  We  have  some  largely  attended  night  classes 
for  adults  of  foreign  tongue.  In  one  school  there 
is  an  attendance  of  five  hundred,  consisting  of 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Italians,  Poles,  Galicians,  etc. 
These  classes  are  instructed  entirely  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  language,  and  we  find 
that  their  progress  is  more  satisfactory  and,  the 
attendance  better,  since  we  have  ceased  to  use,  as 
was  the  practice  for  a  short  time,  the  aid-  of 
interpreters  and  teachers  who  can  speak  these 
foreign  tongues:' 

Mr.  Sisler,  principal  of  Strathcona  School,  in 
North  Winnipeg,  than  whom  no  man  in  the  pro- 
vince is  better  qualified  to  speak  with  authority 
on  this  subject,  writes : 

"As  to  the  value  of  bilingual  teaching,  I  am 
absolutely  opposed  to  it  so  fnr  as  children  are 
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ctniccritrd.  'lUvy  should  Irnni  lOn^iisli  :is  tlicy 
learn  tlicir  m(»(l!«'r  <(Hi;mi<',  (lii'<mp;li  actio'is, 
objt'ct-^.  and  |>i(ini-('s.  and  Ihc  assucialion  of  (lie 
proper   U(ti-ds  with   ideas  presented  by   (lutn. 

•'  With  adnll  pupils  having  a  larj',e  voci'.hidai'V 
in  their  own  lan;^uaLr«'  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
Ui-aniniar.  the  skilful  teathcr,  knowin;^-  the  Iwo 
lani,MniL,Ms,  can  helji  the  pupil.  In  aelual  ]M'ae- 
tiee,  however,  I  lind,  li-oni  e\peri<'nee  in  the  niirht 
sehools,  thai  the  rofeiuii-spcakinn-  teacher  usually 
•icts  poorer  residls  than  does  the  10nulish-sj»eak- 
in;.;  teaidier.  the  reason  l)ein.i::  that  he  makes  so 
mueh  use  of  the  foreign  lanijuaiie  that  the  piii)ils 
ilo  not  learn  to  tliink  in  iMJiilish. 

'*  I  base  my  ('on(dusions  on  t  we1veyeai-s'  experi- 
ence in  foreign  sehools,  ]»ar!  of  w  liieh  was  jj^ained 
in  a  eountry  district  wliei-e  not  a  word  of  EnfiflisU 
was  spoken  outside  of  the  seliool-room." 

Few  students  of  the  ])ro])leni  of  lan^nage  teaeh- 
inji"  will  be  bold  enoii|i:h  to  dispute  the  ti'uth  of 
the  above  authoritative  statements,  and  similar 
eneonrajiinji;  conditions  are  known  to  exist  in 
practieally  every  other  Canadian  eity. 

It  is  in  the  rural  districts  of  tlie  West  that  vre 
tiiul  the  advocates  of  bi  linjiualisni  eudeavorinj: 
to  exert  their  intluence.  Here  t!ie  parents  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeinu'  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  by  our  yew-('anadians  in  the  city 
schools.  Many  of  them  are  illiterate,  and  readily 
believe  those  who  tell  them  that  in  order  to  tench 
their  children  Eni'lish  the  teacher  must  have  a 
knowied«>-e  of  tlieir  maternal  toniojne.     The  result 
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has  been  that  in  many  sections  of  western  Can- 
ada inefficient  teachers  have  secured  positions 
simply  because  they  spoke  a  foreign  language. 

In  Manitoba,  conditions  became  most  deplor- 
able, and  thousands  of  growing  boys  and  girls 
have  entered  manhood  and  womanhood  handi- 
capped for  life  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  far- 
reaching  system  of  bi-liugualism.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Doctor  Thornton,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, these  conditions  are  fast  being  remedied, 
and  reports  from  all  sides  emphasize  the  fact 
that  most  rapid  progress  is  made  where  the 
teacher  uses  English  as  the  sole  medium  of 
instruction. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  a 
Manitoba  school  inspector,  who  knows  the  "for- 
eigner "  as  well  as  any  man  in  Canada,  concisely 
explains  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  that 
province : 

"What  are  bilingual  schools^.    Briefly,  such     j 
as  have  been  accorded  special  privileges_toteach     -  ' 
in  other  languages  than  English,  and  to  use  the 
state  school  for  the  furtherance  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  ends. 

"Previous  to  1890  a  dual  system  existed,  the 
Protestant  section  and  the  Catholic,  or  separate 
school,  section.  The  conditions  arising  from 
matters  of  taxation  and  location  of  children  were 
very  confusing.  In  1890  the  two  sections  were 
consolidated ;  all  schools  became  state  or  national 
schools,  and  were  operated  as  such  until  1897, 
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wlitMi  a  coinprotuisc  iM'twocn  clmnli  diiiiiilai-ics 
and  |M)liiiral  leaders  was  cITcrU'd. 

"  According;  (<>  this  pacl,  a  (tort  ioiiol"  llic  s(dMt(»l 
day  was  set  asidi-  lor  i-('li;^i(Mis  exci-ciscs,  and  Um^ 
use  <»f   lilt'    I'rciirli   laiiiiiiaLit'  and   all   oilier  Ian 
uuaucs  was  autliori/ed  in  (lie  pnhli*-  schools, 

"Al'oni    iliis  tinii'  llicrc  arri\cil   in   \:\v'j,i'  nnin 
hers   oni'   eiileiprisini:    iiei^hhois,    Ihc   (lalieians. 
Thev  did  not   know  mneli  ahonl   schoids,  and,   il' 
h't'l  alone,  our  ('anadian  scliools  W(Mild  liaxc  heen 
liood  enoniih  for  I  hem. 

"In  their  nali\'e  innoecine  they  wci-e  easily 
a|iinoa(Iicd  l»y  sil\  i-r-lonmn'd  agents  of  vai'ions 
interests,  and  prevailed  njton  to  demand  in  the 
|>laee  of  uood,  ellirienl  pnblic  schools,  a  system 
of  hi  linunalism,  which,  dflcr  a  triiil  of  f welva 
i/((irs  or  more,  luis  itrontl  ilscjf  an  iinqiuiJificd 
failun  from  an  edneafional  point  of  view. 

i' It  was  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  bi-lin- 
jinalism  that  the  (diildren  of  foreij^n  origin  conld 
he  better  tanjiht  by  a  teacher  of  theii'  own  nation- 
ality and  through  the  nse  of  their  owu  language. 
Experience  has  nhown  beyond  all  (jnesfion  thai 
this  theory  is  a  delusion.  Abundant  evideiiee 
goes  to  show  that  the  use  of  his  home  language, 
either  in  bi-lingual  readers  or  otherwise,  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  child,  and  that  foreign  ehildrcn 
maJ:e  f/reatcr  progress  in  the  EnglisJi-spcaJcinfj 
schools  than  in  the  hi-Iinf/iial  schools. 

''  Of  the  many  reasons  urged  for  the  elimina- 
tion  of  tlie  bi-lingnal  feature  of  these  schools, 
That  of  inefficiency  should  need  no  enlargement. 
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The  foreign  child  ou  oui-  soil  is  not  getting  the 
education  he  is  entitled  to  and  that  would  enable 
him  later  to  take  his  place  as  a  citizen  and  give 
him  a  fair  show  in  the  battle  of  life.  The  cry  of 
the  foreign  child  for  better  schooling  must  he 
heard  and  ansivered.  He  is  not  a  good  friend  to 
the  foreign  child  who  would  perpetuate  this  weak 
and  ineffective  bi-lingual  practice  a  single  day 
longer  than  necessary,  or  in  any  way  hinder  the 
children  of  foreign  extraction  from  obtaining  a 
good,  straight,  common  school  education.  The 
very  best  we  can  give  will  be  none  too  good,  and 
nothing  but  the  best  should  be  offered  to  these 
children." 

Since  the  above  was  written  bi-lingualism  has 
been  virtually  abolished,  and  the  non-English 
children  of  Manitoba  are  at  last  coming  into 
their  own.  The  progress  made  in  the  Prout 
school,  in  a  Ruthenian  settlement  near  Gimli, 
since  its  opening  in  the  fall  of  1916  has  been 
phenomenal.  SeA'enty-two  children  are  enrolled, 
and  a  new  school  will  shortly  be  erected.  The 
lady  teacher  in  charge  is  a  Canadian,  versed  in 
only  the  English  language,  and  the  pupils  are 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  our  language  more 
rapidly  than  could  have  been  possible  under  the 
old  bi-lingual  system. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into  any 
lengthy  discussion  of  bi-lingualism.  The  system 
has  some  advocates,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  Canadian  public  schools 
in    districts    populated     by    immigrants    from 
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ICuropiMH  lands  wiici'c  "  foreign  "'  (cachcrs  can 
not  ho  ohlainod.  1 1  is  also  (rue,  hi'vond  (he 
sli;i<l(JNV  of  a  (lonhl,  (lial  Immlrcds  of  Ihcso  schools 
arc  siicccssfnlly  cdiicalinir  lln-ii-  ]iiii>ils  in  llnirlish 
tlironizii  tlic  nicdinin  of  teachers  who  s])cak  that 
lanixnaiTc  alone,  ("'nrlher.  it  is  very  inij»ro])al)le 
thai  a  single  district  can  he  found  in  which  a 
yearly  school  has  hrcn  in  oi)ci"iii()n  I'oi-  at  least 
three  years,  nnder  a  c.oni|>elent  teachei-,  where 
the  children  who  have  rei;niaily  attended  cannot 
speak  llnent  and  accniale  ICni^Iish.  ( )n  tlieolhei- 
hand,  it  won  Id  he  n  rrri/  ((isi/  iiidUcr  to  find 
</o.:c;/.s  of  schools,  trliich  Jiavc  hrcn  open  for  si.v 
1/rars  or  more,  irith  incompetent  foreign-speak- 
inrj  icacJicrs  in  rliarf/c,  irJicre  the  jmpils  speak 
rrrif  little  English,  and  that  Utile  very  poorly. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  unanimity 
of  opinion  anions  the  scliool  insjx'ctors  of  Sas- 
katchewan tiiat  the  best  results  in  non-Enj^lisli 
schooks  are  aeeomplislied  by  those  teachers  who 
nse  Kniilisli  alone  as  the  lani»naiL!:e  of  insti-uct  ion. 
Tliis  is  also  the  view  of  the  most  thoughtful 
educators  in  ^Nfanitoba  and  Alberta. 

The  greatest  success  has  been  obtained  in  the 
teaching  of  English  by  the  Direct  Method.  The 
object  in  studying  any  foreign  bmguage  should 
be  to  gain  the  ''  effective  possession  of  the  lan- 
guage." Students  will  study  French  or  German 
or  Spanish  in  the  secondary  schools  and  univer- 
sities where  the  old  method  is  used,  and  after 
many  years  they  do  not  gain  that  "effective  pos- 
.session."     In  Fi-ance,  educators  have  recognized 
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this  weakness,  and  foreign  languages  are  taught 
by  the  Direct  Metliod.  Tliis  name  is  given  to  the 
method  of  teaching  a  foreign  language  without 
the  intermediary  of  the  maternal  tongue.  This 
method  is"  by  no  means  an  innovation.  It  was 
widely  used  in  the  earliest  times,  and  the  Romans 
used  it  to  study  Greek.  In  the  monastic  schools 
of  France,  which  existed  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  pupils  were  not  allowed  to  use  a  word  of 
French  in  the  Latin  classes. 

The  Direct  IMcthod  is  a  natural  method,  and 
thisTFact  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  When 
a  little  child  is  learning  to  speak  he  begins  to 
perceive  a  certain  order  and  regularity  in  the 
sounds  used  by  his  parents  or  other  members  of 
the  family.  He  perceives  that  the  same  sounds 
are  repeated  when  the  same  objects  are  pointed 
out.  As  he  sits  on  his  high-chair  beside  the  din- 
ner-table he  hears  the  words  "bread,'-  "sugar," 
"  tea,"  etc.,  used  day  after  day,  and  soon  he,  too, 
points  to  these  objects  and  calls  them  by  name. 
As  will  be  shown  later,  identically  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  foil  owed  in  teaching  "foreign"  children 
by  the  Direct  or  Natural  Method. 

In  order  to  attain  success  in  the  use  of  this 
method,  the  teacher  must  remember  that  "the 
ability  to  understand  language  is  always  ahead 
of  the  ability  to  use  it,  both  in  the  race  and  in 
the  individual."*  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
easily  shown  by  a  careful   observation   of    the 


*  Sandif ord :   The  Menial  and  Physical  Life  of  School  Chil- 
dren, p.  316. 
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•  l('\rl(ti»niiMil  of  l;jiimi;im'  in  t  liildrcii.  'riic  lilllc 
cliiltl  will  undci'sland  and  execute  eoiiiinaiids 
loTii;  lu'l'ore  lie  can  speak  |»lainly.  So  it  will  l»e 
r«nind  thai  llie  foreii;!!  rliijd  ran  hr  laiiulil  \el-v 
easilv  lo  sinil  the  {\{ntv  (»i-  o|)eii  ilie  window  in 
response  to  eonmiaiids  i:iven  hv  the  leaeliei-  loUiH 
Itet'oic  he  hiinscll'  ran  uivc  sneli  coniniands.  In 
othei- words,  the  idea  alwavs  preeedt-s  ihesyniliol. 

It  is  \('iv  probable  that  the  infant  al  liist  does 
not  hear  words  as  such.  This  is  also  the  ease 
w  hen  the  I'oreiun  child  first  hears  lOiii^lish  spoken. 
\o  donh!  he  hears  what  -lames  calls  "one  <::real 
lilooniinu,  bn/./.iiiii  conrnsioii,"  out  ol'  which 
the  various  separate  words  emerge  onlv  after 
thev  have  been  lieai'd  nian.v  times.  Keei)iiig  this 
in  mind,  ilie  leachii-  must  recognize  the  value 
and  need  of  rei)etition.  The  same  combinations 
of  words  must  bo  used  in  exactly  the  sanu;  con- 
nection, ai-ain  and  aijain,  until  the  sounds  Ix^come 
familiar  to  the  ])upirs  ear.  The  teacher  should 
s])eak  slowly,  with  clearness  and  expression. 
Take,  for  example,  the  sentence,  "That  is  a  box.'' 
The  foreij-n  ])U])il  at  first  hears  a  sound  some- 
thinji"  like  '' thatisabox."'  Then  the  teachei-  uses 
other  sentences,  such  as,  "  That  is  a  book,  That  is 
a  ball,  That  is  a  bell,"  and  so  on.  Then  the  pupil 
l)erhai)s  has  the  idea  of  two  parts  to  the  sentence, 
"Thatisa"  and  ''box."  At  a  later  stage  he 
discovers  the  four  words,  "  That — is — a — box." 

The  next  point  to  be  borne  in  mind — and  its 
importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized, 
since  upon  it  depends  the  success  or  failure  of 
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any  effort  to  teach  foreigu  pupils  to  speak  Eng- 
lish with  any  degree  of  rapidity — is  that,  "since 
language  is  wholly  concerned  with  the  convey- 
ance of  ideas  from  mind  to  mind,  the  unit  of  lan- 
guage must  everywhere  be  the  sentence.  When 
a  single  word  is  used  it  has  the  force  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  many  persons  return  to  a  similar  stage 
when  giving  commands.""'  The  infant  whose 
vocabulary  is  very  limited  points  to  the  object 
and  says  "  ball,"  meaning  "  That  is  a  ball."  The 
little  foreign  child  of  school  age  will  point  to  the 
object  and  in  his  own  language  can  use  the  whole 
sentence.  So  in  giving  him  the  English  the  full 
sentence  should  be  used.  Point  to  the  ball  and 
say,  "That  is  a  ball,"  rather  than  the  mere  word 
"  ball."  Many  writers  on  this  subject  advise  that 
a  number  of  names  of  objects  be  taught  first,  but 
it  is  just  about  as  easy  to  give  the  child  short 
sentences  from  the  very  beginning,  and,  besides, 
this  is  psychologically  the  proper  mode  of 
procedure. 

The  concept,  it  is  true,  is  an  implied  judgment, 
or  series  of  judgments,  and  may  be  expanded  into 
a  considerable  number  of  sentences,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  for  any  serious  quarrel  with  those  who 
advocate  the  use  of  the  "  word  "  method  in  teach- 
ing language  to  beginners.  But  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  already  stated,  that  the  unit  of  language 
is  the  sentence.  We  usually  express  our  thoughts 
in" sentences,  and  hence  the  child  should  acquire 


*Sandiford:   The  Mental  and  Physical  Life  of  School  Chil- 
dren, p.  317. 
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sut'Ii  liifililv  ;it  the  I'jirlicsl  possible a{j:(».  Tlin>ii{j;h 
the  list'  of  sciilciiccs  lie  :u'(iuir(\s  (he  convM-j  onhM* 
of  the  words  :iiul  lircatcr  iirccision  in  tliou;i;hl 
lu'foi'c  ('\pirssio:i  is  ;il  (emitted.  ;iiid  cnlariii'S  Ills 
vor;ilnd:iry  al  tlic  saiiir  lime.  Only  on  llic  ;;i'oniid 
of  al!<\i,MMl  dilVicrdly  to  the  diild  may  (he  scii- 
Icncc  iiH'tliod  Ic  attacked.  Imt  such  olijection, 
expei'ieiice  lias  deiiioiisl  rat cd,  is  not  a  valid  one. 
Teacliers  who  use  the  sentence  method  aflirm  (hat 
even  in  the  iniiial  stages  it  is  not  too  diflicult, 
while  al  the  same  time  it  seems  more  nahiral 
than   the  word   method. 

]>y  way  of  illustrat  iiiij:  these  two  methods  the 
woi'k  of  two  ioacliers  in  adjoir.injj,  scdiool  dislri(-ts 
may  here  be  considered.  Tiie  elass  of  lM'*,nniu'rs 
in  each  school  was  coinposed  of  Ruthenian  chil- 
dren, ranjiinu  from  five  to  eij^ht  years  of  age.  In 
tlie  first  s(diool  the  "  word  '  _miitUptl  was  used 
exclusively,  and  al  the  end  of  five  days  the  pupils 
were  able  to  point,  to  the  foUowinjj;  o])jects  and 
repeat  their  names  in  Enj^lish :  box,  chalk,  black- 
board, pencil,  desk,  chair,  window,  door,  stove, 
floor,  pen,  and  a  few  others.  In  the  other  scliool, 
where  the  sentence  method  was  used,  at  the 
expiration  ofasTmTlar  period,  the  children 
understood  the  following  questions:  "What  is 
your  name?"  "How  old  are  you?''  "What  is 
that?"  "Where  is  the  book?"  "What  have  I  in 
my  hand?"  "How  many  hands  have  you?"  and 
"  What  do  you  see?"  The  answers  to  these,  given 
by  the  pupils  in  excellent  Englisli,  were  as  fol- 
lows:   "My  name  is  — ,"  "I  am  —  years  old,'' 
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"  That  is  a  box,  pencil,"  and  so  on,  "  The  book  is 
on  the  desk,"  "You  have  a  book  in  yonr  hand," 
"  I  have  two  hands,"  "  I  see  a  book."  An  eqnal 
nnmber  of  hours  was  spent  in  each  case,  and  the 
teachers  possessed  about  the  same  teaching 
ability.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  latter 
ease  more  satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 

The  free  use  of  objects  is  necessary  during  the 
early  stages,  and  the  teacher  should  aim  to  have 
on  hand  as  large  an  assortment  as  possible  of  the 
things  commonly  used  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the 
home,  and  on  the  farm  (vide  Chapter  IX).  If  it 
is  inconvenient  to  have  the  objects,  as  w^ould  be 
the  case  in  teaching  the  names  of  the  larger  farm 
implements,  pictures  of  these  should  be  obtained. 
A  still  better  "way  would  be  to  take  the  pupils  to 
a  neighboring  farm  and  show  them  the  binder, 
mower,  or  threshing-machine,  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  the  English  names.  Similarly,  in 
teaching  names  of  trees,  flowers,  grasses,  birds, 
etc.,  no  better  scheme  can  be  adopted  than  for 
the  teacher  to  take  her  pupils  on  an  excursion 
over  the  prairie  or  through  a  nearby  bluff.  And 
in  the  same  way  the  school  garden  might  be  used 
in  acquainting  the  pupils  with  the  English  names 
of  flowers,  vegetables,  or  grains.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  objective  teach- 
ing, as  in  all  other  in  the  early  stages,  that  only 
names  which  the  child  will  frequently  use  should 
be  presented.  In  the  case  of  wild  flowers,  for 
example,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  prairie  child  gets 
the  names  of  such  flowers  as  are  common  in  his 
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•  iwii  tlisii'ift.  ;iii(l  it  would  Iw  ritliciilous  to  I)UI'- 
(Icii  his  luiiiil  w  illi  the  uiiiiit's  ol"  ll«»w«'i's  tluil  urow 
only  in  llic  loi-rid  regions.  These  In*  w  ill  <4e<  when 
he  heuiiis  to  rent!  for  liiiiisrll'. 

.Mneh  can  Ite  t;iii.uhl  inri<lenlall.\ .  11"  t  he  leacliei- 
m'eets  llie  ehildren  each  niornini;  with  a  cheery 
"(i«»0(l  niofniiiL:,"  and  dismisses  llieni  each  al'lei'- 
noon  wiili  a  "(iood  e\-eniii^,"'  she  will  soon  lind 
I  hem  ureei  iiiu  her  in  i  he  same  mannei-.  Politeness 
can  best  be  l^m.uhl  by  ]»olile  lanuna^e  and  con- 
dut  I  on  I  he  paiM  ol'  1  he  (eachei'.  These  foreiiin 
(liiidjcn  are  in(ens«'ly  iniKadve,  and  lliis  point 
cannol  be  loo  strongly  em|>hasized. 

Moiuoijzation  ol'  shoil  nnrsery  rhynu'S,  nieni- 
orv  jjenis,  aud  s<»niis  shonld  be  introdnced  from 
the  earliest  stages.  The  teacher  shonld  endeavor 
to  have  the  child  understand  the  general  meau- 
inu:  of  the  selection  to  be  nn'inorized,  l)nt  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  l)e  able  to  paraphrase 
it.  The  mere  fact  of  his  being  able  to  repeat  it 
llnently  biiniis  with  it  a  certain  pleasure  and  a 
cei-tain  power  which  makes  the  next  task  so  much 
easier.  A  teacher  once  had  each  of  six  boys,  rep- 
resenting as  many  foi-eign  nationalitit's,  memoi-ize 
a  verse  of  "  The  (.'hoice  of  Trades.''*  At  first  (he 
verses  were  recited  without  much  grasp  of  the 
meaning,  l)ut  after  they  had  been  shown  how  to 
''  act  out  ■'  the  parts  of  the  farmer,  shoemaker, 
blacksmith,  etc.,  the  full  significance  of  the  whole 
stanza  was  soon  revealed.     The  writer  recently 


Vide  Chapter  II. 
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visited  a  school  where  there  were  present  thirty- 
five  Ruthenian  children.  Twenty  of  them  had 
been  at  school  only  a  few  months,  and  when  he 
asked  if  they  conld  sing,  a  dozen  hands  were 
raised  immediately.  AVhen  asked  what  they 
wished  to  sint>,  one  little  seven-year-old  lad  sug- 
gested  "Never  Let  the  Old  Flag  Fall,"  while 
another  called  for  "  Tipperary."  They  sang  these 
and  sang  them  well,  although  few  of  them  conld 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  line  by  line. 
This  was  not  to  be  expected.  How  many  English 
children  who  sing  these  patriotic  songs  can  do 
mnch  better?  The  foreign  pupils  should  also  be 
asked  to  memorize  short  prose  selections,  and 
dramatization  in  the  junior  grades  can  scarcely 
be  carried  too  far.  By  the  acquisition  of  a  store 
of  literary  gems  the  ear  is  trained,  the  apperceiv- 
ing  mass  enlarged,  the  child's  interest  in  the 
language  and  confidence  in  his  own  powers  to 
express  himself  in  English  are  increased,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  foundation  is  being  laid  on 
which  may  later  be  erected  a  better  literary  struc- 
ture than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  A 
few  examples  of  suitable  rhymes  and  memory 
gems  will  be  found  in  Appendix  "  E." 

The  teacher  should  at  an  early  stage  introduce 
various  games.  Some  of  these  might  be  played 
during  school  hours,  and  others  during  recrea- 
tion periods.  At  first  the  games  should  be  such 
as  to  call  fortli  the  motor  activities  of  tlie  chil- 
dren, such    as    "Fill    the    Gap"    or    "Cat    and 
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.Mi»usc.'"  Till-  icaclici-  should  i;ikc  j>;irl  ami 
«lir«H*t  tlir  pupils,  ami  l-u^lish  words  should  Ix' 
syslt'inatically  iul  loduccd.  The  wi'ilci-  found 
baseball  an  cxtciiriil  j^anic,  and  such  t'\pi-('ssi<uis 
as,  "  \'(Mri('  ni'Xl,"  "  Kun  lasi,'"  "  ^'(M^^^•  out."' 
"  'I'kal's  a  uood  stiikc"  "  dolm,  (akr  the  bal,"  and 
olhcrs  of  a  similar  nature,  were  readily  inaslcred 
by  (he  |tupils.  There  should  be  a  liberal  assoi'l- 
nu-nt  of  nniierials  foi-  playiuii  ^ames  .-il  evei-y 
school. 

I\e^ular  drills  in  liie  pronuneial  ion  of  certain 
souuds,  syllables,  and  words  found  dillicull  by 
ilie  nou-Kuiilish  childicn  should  also  lind  a  j)lace 
in  (he  daily  work.  The  teachei-  should  make  a 
lixt  of  (hese  dillicullies  as  tlicy  are  observed,  and 
cODStaiit  aiul  pei-sistent  attenlion  should  be  paid 
to  them  until  they  are  inasleriMl.  The  Scaiidi 
naviau  child  will  lind  liouble  with  th(»  sound 
"  ch '" ;  the  Kuthenian  jiupil  will  usually  way 
"de""  for  ••the,"  and  "dat"  for  "that";  while 
the  (lerman  boy  oi'  i^irl  will  insist  upon  pro- 
nouncing "  vei-y  "  as  "  wei-y."  Some  mechanical 
devices  may  at  tinu's  be  adopted.  I*'or  exam])le, 
in  the  case  of  the  word  "that/-  the  }»upil  miuht 
1)e  asked  to  say  the  woi'd,  commencinj^  with  the 
ti[)  of  the  tongue  held  tightly  between  the  teeth. 
The  correct  pronunciation  will  follow  an  attempt 
to  repeat  the  word.  By  lirnily  placing  the  npper 
teeth  on  the  lower  lip  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  give  the  above-mentioned  barbarous  pronun- 


Vide  Syllabus  for  Physical  Exercise*  (Strathcona  Trust;. 
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ciiitiou  to  the  word  '"very."  Other  mechanical 
exercises  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  should 
be  introduced,  the  object  being  to  make  supple 
the  vocal  organs,  which  are  not  used  in  these 
specific  ways  in  the  maternal  tongue.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  correct  each  mistake  made  by 
every  pupil.  Speaking  in  ehorus  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  and  bcnieficial  in  obtaining 
good  pronunciation  during  the  first  year. 

Tlie  teacher  must  remember  that  interest  is  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  eit'ort  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  pupils  must  become  interested  in  the 
study  of  English,  and  to  this  end  there  must  be 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  "  He  must 
sketch,  describe,  and  illustrate  with  vividness  in 
order  to  secure  and  maintain  the  interest  and 
attention  of  his  pupils.  He  must  urge,  through 
concrete  examples,  the  necessity  of  their  learning 
English,  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
having  a  knowledge  of  this  language,  and  the 
serious  disadvantages  in  this  country  of  being 
unable  to  understand,  speak,  or  write  it.  He 
must  earnestl}'  encourage  them  to  put  forth  per- 
sonal effort  in  making  use  of  the  language  on 
every  possible  occasion."* 

Advocates  of  bidingualism  hold  that  abstract 
terms  cannot  be  taught  without  recourse  to  the 
child's  maternal  tongue.  In  answer  to  this  it 
may  be  said  that  dui-ing  the  initial  stages  very 


*  Manual    on    Teaching-   English   to    French-speakiu;^  Pupils 
(Ontario  Department  of  Education). 
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t"('\\    sllfll    Ii'lllis    need    Itc    hlll^lll.       Slicll    ll'Mclliu^ 

is  not  iicccssnry,  even  in  tlic  t-asc  of  (lie  ICiijilisli 
sj)r;iUiMir  «'liilil.  Tlic  idciis  ^)\'  lioodiicss,  bcniily, 
liapitiiu'ss.  «'lf..  Mild  ilicii-  opposilcs  ;iir  npprcci- 
;il('d  ;nid  ;ii  Icisi  |i;irli;illy  iindcrshKid  liy  11n' 
cliiM  Ittiii:  Ik  roif  liis  MiiLjIisli  \  (M;iluil;iiy  is  \\id<' 
cliMiiiiJi  to  ndiiiil  n{'  liis  dcliiiiiiu  I  1m 'in.  'riii'  cjisr 
is  iioi  dilVi'i-ciii  with  IJK'  "  rui-ci^ii  "■  child;  tlic 
same  |n  iiicipic  jipjdics.  Ii  is  xcry  doiihl  I  ill  ilMiiy 
(MHisridus  and  tidiltci-alr  allcnipt  should  lie  made 
In  inlroijiicc  ahslrad  Ici-nis  dnriiii:  I  lie  early 
ycais  of  school  life.  These  may  hesl  he  iiilro- 
<lnccd  incidentally,  and.  as  ali'cady  stale*!,  the 
child  may  appreciate  their  meaniiiii;  witliont. 
lieinir  ;il)le  to  <leline  tlieni  in  equivalent  terms.  It 
will  l)e  snllicient  if  the  j>n])il  is  able  to  nse  and 
(letine  abstract  words  in  the  senior  ji;i-ades.  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rational  pro 
cednrc^  is  from  concrete  to  abstract,  fi'om  simjile 
to  comj>lex. 

The  foreuoin.n  paraura])!!  may  apjiear  snper- 
fhions  to  many  rea<lers.  Why  ar^ne  a  ])rinciple 
w  liich  is  so  manifestly  self-evident?  The  answ(,'r 
emerjics  in  connection  with  the  alleged  validity 
of  the  theory  advanced  by  those  who  attemjit  to 
justify  occasional  resort  to  the  pupil's  maternal 
tonane  for  the  purj^ose  of  teaching  abstractions 
or  illustrating  a  nice  distinction  in  the  use  of 
words.  After  all,  even  the  occasional  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  pupil  in  the  teaching-  of 
English  is  a  mild  form  of  bi-lingualism  which  is 
lapidly  passing   into   disrepute   in    pedagogical 
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circles.  While  it  would  not  be  a  heinous  sin  to 
use  the  pupil's  mother  tongue  in  such  instances 
as  those  mentioned  above,  Rosenkranz's  dictum 
that  "  man  is  by  nature  lazy,"  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  practice  of  those  teachers  who  yield 
to  temptation  and  follow  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance rather  than  exert  themselves  to  clarify  a 

f 
situation  by  the  use  of  English  only,  is  deroga- 
tory to  the  best  interests  of  English  teaching  in 
our  elementary  schools  in  "foreign"  communi- 
ties. Thus  the  clauses  in  the  school  ordinances 
of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  other  provinces, 
prescribing  English  alone  as  the  language  of 
instruction  are  justifiable  on  pedagogic  as  well 
as  national  grounds. 

A  careful  record  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher 
of  all  the  English  sentences  taught  the  non-Eng- 
lish pupils  during  the  early  stages.  Haphazard, 
desultory  teaching  cannot  but  result  in  failure. 
Success  depends  upon  a  building-up  process, 
gradually  adding  to  the  child's  previous  vocabu- 
lary. Professor  Eaton,  of  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, emphasizes  the  necessity  of  this.  In 
a  recent  article,  appearing  in  Queen's  Quarterly^ 
he  says  in  part :  "  The  brilliant  exterior  of  the 
Direct  Method  must  not  make  us  lose  sight  of 
the  foundation  work,  patient  and  methodical,  the 
mechanical  vocal  exercises,  the  ceaseless  repeti- 
tion of  phrases.  But  the  drudgery  of  the  method 
comes  at  the  beginning,  in  the  first  period;  and 
the  second  period,  the  time  for  developing  the 
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lih'iMiN  ;in<l  (  ritirnl  liiciilt  ics  of  the  pupil,  is  rich 
ill  iuit'i-csi  Inr  iiKistcr  and  pupil  alike." 
/  Out'  of  the  counnoucst  luislakcs  uiade  bv  tcach- 
ITS  iu  Icatliiuu"  lOn^lisIi  li.v  iIk-  direct  ^Mcthofl  is 
dial  tlu'v  lla^raully  violaic  (he  psycholoiiical 
prituiple  of  pi-oiccdiiiL:;  fi-oiii  the  kuowu  to  llu.' 
unkuowu.  In  oilier  words,  Ihey  arc  (oo  verbose, 
and  use  so  uiauy  new  expressions  in  i-apid  stic- 
cession  Ihal  llie  child  is  bewildered  and  discour- 
ajjed.  A  leadier,  who  was  couduclin^  a  beLjiii- 
uei-s'  (dass  in  a  liulheuiau  district,  was  heard 
si-oldinu  a  little  i^ii'l  in  woi'ds  such  as  these: 
**Mar.v,  I'm  surpiised  at  you.  Don't  yon  rocol'- 
lect  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday?"  I'oor  .Mai-y 
stared  blaukly  at  tlie  teacher,  and  slu;  probaljly 
recog:nized  only  the  words  "Mary"  and  "yester- 
day." "Actions  speak  louder  than  woi'ds/'  espe 
cially  iu  the  initial  stages  of  language  teaching, 
and  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  make  free  use  of  terras  that  are  not 
in  the  pupil's  vocabulary.  For  example,  although 
the  child  is  familiar  with  the  question,  "  What  is 
that?'-  he  is  not  likely  to  recognize  the  question, 
"  Who  can  tell  me  what  that  is?"  The  same  form 
should  be  used  until  the  child  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  it.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
should  another  form  be  introduced,  and  this  in 
turn  should  be  similarly  stressed  before  the 
introduction  of  a  third. 

School  concerts  should  be  encouraged  by  teach- 
ers in  all  non-English  districts.  The  training 
necessary  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  read,  recite, 
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or  sing  in  public  is  invaluable  as  a  means  of  giv- 
ing them  confidence  in  the  use  of  the  new  lan- 
guage. By  inviting  the  parents  to  attend  these 
entertainments,  their  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children  is  increased,  and  the  teacher  is 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing 
these  new  citizens  to  the  social  side  of  our  Cana- 
dian life.  The  experience  of  a  brilliant  young 
Saskatchewan  teacher,  who,  previous  to  leaving 
for  Europe  to  take  a  soldier's  place  with  the  over- 
seas forces,  was  in  charge  of  a  Kuthenian  school, 
will  illustrate  the  significance  of  such  gather- 
ings. One  month  after  he  began  teaching  in 
Verenczanka  School  District  he  invited  all  the 
parents  to  visit  the  school.  Nearly  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  district  came  and  attentively 
listened  to  the  various  selections  rendered  by  the 
children — all  in  the  English  language.  The 
teacher  spoke  to  the  parents,  urging  them  to  send 
their  children  to  school  regularly,  and  this  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was  thoroughly 
appreciated.  He  was  asked  to  hold  similar  gath- 
erings, and  this  he  did  regularly  during  the 
entire  year.  Teachers !  this  is  the  kind  of  work 
required  of  you  in  the  foreign  settlements.  You 
must  get  acquainted  with  these  people  of  divers 
nationalities  and  interpret  to  them  what  our 
Canadian  citizenship  means.  The  solution  of  the 
racial  problem  lies  almost  wholly  in  your  hands ; 
the  future  of  our  glorious  country  largely  depends 
upon  your  attitude  on  this  national  issue. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted 
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to  outlining  a  su_c:<j[(>Nt('tl  order  of  present iii^ 
matt'rial  in  the  early  stai^es  of  teaching  I^n^lisli 
to  the  non-Knj^lish  i)ni>ils.  A  proju'i'  attitnde  — 
(»ne  einanatinii  from  a  lireadth  of  vision  and  a 
spirit  of  loyally  and  |>ati'i()tisiii-  is  Ihe  lirsl 
necessary  <pialitieal  ion  of  tln>  teacher  in  llie  for 
ei<;n  S(iiool,  and  an  attenijit  has  been  made  to 
em|)hasi/.e  this.  The  Direct  Method  of  teacdiin^ 
I^ni:;lish  has  been  sti-on^ly  recommended  as  most 
satisfactory,  and  as  sjtace  does  not  admit  of  an 
e\li;insti\e  ii'eaiment  of  ihe  sniiject,  no  sei'ions 
atlempl  will  he  nmde  to  ^o  into  <letails.  II  is 
hoped,  howevei',  that  the  f(dlo\vin<i  sn^j^ostive 
ti-eaimeiii  N\ill  be  of  assistance  to  teaiduTs: 

\\\  way  of  introdnction  it  may  be  stated  that 
eilhei-  of  two  sets  of  conditions  prevail  in  the 
non-lOniilish  districts;  the  so-called  "pnre"  con- 
dition in  those  cases  where  the  pnpils  ai-e  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  English  language,  and  the 
"mixed"  condition  in  cases  where  the  pupils 
have  a  pai'tial  knowledge  of  English.  Manifestly 
the  teacher's  method  of  approach  would  vary 
somewhat  under  the  above  sets  of  circumstances. 
For  instance,  the  child  who  already  knows  some 
English  has  a  larger  apperceiving  mass  and  will 
make  more  rapid  progress,  while  his  aid  should 
be  enlisted  by  the  teacher  in  assisting  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  cannot  speak  any  English. 
On  the  playground  the  pupils  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  new'  language  should  bo  encour- 
aged to  use  English  almost  exclusively.  But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  these  conditions;  the 
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method  of  presenting  material  new  to  the  learner 
is  essentially  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  differ- 
ence, when  such  exists,  is  merely  one  of  degree 
and  not  of  kind. 

In  the  first  series  of  lessons  names  of  common 
objects  should  be  taught,  the  teacher  introducing 
these  in  short  sentences  such  as  "That  is  a  book," 
"This  is  a  box,"  "This  is  a  book,"  and  so  on. 
The  following  order  of  presenting  these  is 
recommended : 

1.  Names  of  common  objects  in  the  school- 
room, such  as  desk,  blackboard,  clock,  pen,  pen- 
cil, book,  bell,  etc. 

2.  Names  of  articles  of  clothing  and  parts  of 
the  body. 

3.  Names  of  articles,  dishes,  and  foods  used  at 
meal  time. 

4.  Names  of  articles  purchased  in  stores,  etc., 
etc. 

The  pupils  will  soon  become  familiar  with 
questions  such  as  "What  is  that?"  and  "What  is 
this?"  and  a  full  sentence  answer  should  always 
be  insisted  upon.  All  names  of  objects  can  be 
taught  in  this  way.* 

In  the  next  series  of  lessons  the  adjective  may 
be  dealt  with.  Doctor  Sandiford  says,  "The 
adjectival  function  can  be  traced  from  the  age 
of  one  and  a  half  years  onwards,"  and  it  seems 
natural  to  provide  the  non-English  child  with 
words    to    describe    the    objects    he    has    been 


*  For  plans  of  lessons  vide  Appendix  "  D." 
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stmlvin;,'.  Names  of  iM)l()rs,  siu-li  as  red,  wiiilo, 
I'lnc,  yellow,  urecMi.  ('(c,  luav  bo  introducod  lirsl. 
Latei-  words  denoliiii,^  dimensions,  sneh  as  Ion;:, 
short,  wide,  narrow,  lliiek.  thin.  etc..  and  those 
referring:  lo  (|nalilies  of  (tlijeels,  sneh  as  prelly, 
nuly,  i:"<'d.  ele..   may   lie  laiiLilil. 

The  i>U|>il  in  the  eai-ly  lessons  slionld  Ite  famil 
iari/.ed  wiili  leiiiis  deudrmu  eerlaiii  physieal 
aeli\ilies  -  rnnnim:,  jnm)iinL;,  walkini:,  ele.  A 
uood  type  of  qnest  ion  to  nse  hei-e  wonld  he  ''  Wluit 
is  the  boy  doini:?  "  the  answei-  bein<i\  "The  boy  is 
innidnu,  jnmi)ini;,  walkini;,"'  and  so  on.  The 
method  to  be  nsed  will  readily  su^i^^esl  itself- 
The  toachei-  inns  across  the  front  of  the  school- 
room, at  the  same  time  ropcatini;  the  words,  "•  The 
teacher  is  running,"  or  a  boy,  who  is  familiar 
with  English,  is  asked  to  run  before  the  class, 
and  the  teacher  remarks,  "The  boy  is  running.'' 

Adverbs  may  now  be  introduced,  such  as 
slowly,  quickly,  loudly,  quietly,  etc.  A  boy  walks 
slowly  across  the  room,  and  the  teacher  says, 
"  The  boy  walks  slow  ly."  The  boy  is  asked  to 
quicken  his  pace,  and  the  teacher  then  says,  "  The 
boy  walks  quickly."  The  pupils  readily  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  new  words,  and  are  eager  to  make 
use  of  them. 

The  pronouns  w^ill  prove  a  source  of  trouble  at 
first,  but  with  patience  and  perseverance  they 
will  be  mastered.  There  is  no  need  to  be  dis- 
couraged, as  their  correct  use  is  seldom  found 
even  among  English  children  before  middle 
school-life.     These  should  be  taught  in  groups 
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of  two  or  more,  as  their  significance  is  best 
brought  out  through  sentences  involving  com- 
parison and  contrast.  For  instance,  the  teacher 
says:  "I  (pointing  to  herself)  give  jou  (point- 
ing to  pupil)  the  pencil."  The  teacher  might 
then  remark,  "  You  give  me  the  pencil."  The  pupil 
performs  the  act  with  the  expression,  "  I  give  you 
the  pencil."  In  a  similar  manner  the  words  he, 
she,  him,  her,  we,  they,  them,  their,  and  so  on, 
may  be  introduced.  The  teacher  should  vary  the 
devices  to  suit  the  occasion,  ever  remembering 
that  conscious  repetition,  which  should  never  be 
allowed  to  deteriorate  into  a  monotonous  chant 
or  sing-song,  is  necessary,  if  these  words  are  to 
be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory  and  func- 
tion in  the  child's  oral  or  written  expression. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  idea  of  contrast 
and  comparison  be  carried  out  in  teaching  pre- 
positional phrases.  The  pupils  should  be  made 
familiar  with  some  such  type  question  as  "  Where 
is  the  book?"  and  such  answers  as  "The  book  is 
on  the  desk,  in  the  desk,  under  the  desk,"  and  so 
on,  these  ideas  being  brought  out  by  the  teacher 
placing  the  book  in  the  various  positions  and 
accompanying  the  activity  with  the  proper 
expressions,  as,  "I  put  the  book  on  the  desk,  in 
the  desk,  under  the  desk,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  pupil  may  then  be  called  on  to  perform  the 
same  actions,  and  on  the  teacher  asking,  "  Where 
is  the  book?"  he  should  soon  be  able  to  answer, 
using  complete  statements  as  suggested  above. 
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Connccl  hii;  woi'ds.  sucli  as  con  jniicl  ions,  mit 
introdiu'cd  largely  in  an  iiuiilcntal  iiiaiiiicr,  (lu'lr 
nicaiiiui;  and  nsc  hccoinin^  siihconscioiisly  fixed 
in  \\\v  child's  mind.  Such  words  ha\('  i-cfcrcncc 
to  what  ri'dfcssdi'  .lann's  s]n'al<s  of  as  Ihc  "  Iran- 
sit  i\t'"  states  ol"  conscionsncss,  or  "thonuht's 
llii^ht  to  a  conclusion."  Their  pui'pose  is  niercly 
to  lead  to  the  "  sulislani  ivc "  oi-  restiniijdaces, 
and  hence  their  introduction  should  he  incidental. 

Many  successful  teachers  of  non-l']n^lish  chil- 
dren follow  the  excelleiil  |»raclice  of  <]e\'otin!j, 
one  pei'iod  daily  to  an  e.xercise  in  "conversa- 
tion," wlien  each  child  is  asked  to  relate  in  Eng- 
lish some  of  his  own  exj)eriences  at  home  or 
scliool.  All  the  <;rades  from  the  lowest  to  the 
inchest  take  part  in  this  interesting  exei-cise,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  bo  estimated  too  highly- 
Children  who  have  been  studying  English  for  a 
few  weeks  have  given  sentences  such  as  these : 
"•  My  father  was  cutting  hay  yesterday/'  "  My 
brother  went  to  town  on  Monday,"  "  I  saw  a  nest 
in  a  tree  this  morning,"  and  so  on.  The  older 
l)upils  will  relate  short  stories,  and  the  teacher 
should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  correcting 
all  errors  in  English. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  methods  of  intro- 
ducing other  forms  of  expression,  as  the  under- 
lying principle  should  now  be  clear.  The  correct 
use  of  I  and  me,  past  tense  and  past  participle, 
shall  and  will,  case  forms,  and  so  on,  will  be 
developed  indirectly  through  frequent  practice; 
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while  eternal  vigilance  in  the  correction  of  errors 
should  instil  the  necessary  language  habits  in 
the  pupil  without  the  aid  of  auy  so-called  rules. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  in  reference  to 
the  formal  teaching  of  i-eading  to  non-English 
pupils.  The  problem,  however,  is  not  a  difficult 
one.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  the  "  foreign "  child 
which  would  justify  any  special  treatment  of 
this  phase  of  thought  expression.  When  the  child 
understands  and  can  express  orally  such  simple 
statements  as  are  mentioned  above,  it  is  natural 
that  the  formal  writing  and  reading  of  these 
statements  should  be  introduced,  and  the  pro- 
cedure now  becomes  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
pupils  whose  maternal  tongue  is  English.  In 
other  words,  reading  and  writing  may  be  intro- 
duced as  correlative  with  and  supplementary  to 
simple  oral  expression.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  reading  is  the  expression  of  living- 
thought,  and  hence,  whether  the  pupil  is  "for- 
eign "  or  English-speaking,  every  word  used 
should  be  meaningful  to  the  child.  Furthermore, 
the  pupil  should  not  only  have  mastered  all  the 
language  forms,  but  should  have  grasped  the 
idea  or  picture  contained  in  the  sentence  as  a 
whole  before  being  called  upon  for  oral  reading. 
For  instance,  in  the  sentence,  "  The  bird  sings 
in  the  tree,"  it  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil 
should  know  the  words  "bird,"  "sings,"  and 
"  tree,"  but  the  picture  of  "  the — bird — singing — 
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in  (he  tree,"  slutiiltl  !)•■  clfMi'lv  ^1';is|h>(I  before 
etTeetive  oral  ex])ression  is  al  temitled.  This 
simple  pedaiio.izieal  iiriiici|»le.  wliicli  is  loo  fre- 
qiienily  violated,  applies  (o  llie  leachini;  of 
readiiiu  to  pupils  of  all  nationalities,  and  th(> 
writer  need  make  n(t  ap()loi;y  for  a<^aiii  empha- 
siziiiu  its  viial  siuniticaiiee  if  stilted,  mechanical 
exjtression  is  to  lie  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  TYPE  OF  TEACHER  NEEDED. 

Marion  Bruce  was  a  yonng  Scotch-Canadian 
girl,  and,  when  the  writer  first  met  her,  she  was 
acting  as  a  grocery  clerk  behind  the  counter  of 
a  large  departmental  store  in  a  prosperous  west- 
ern city.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  her  work, 
and  often  stood  dreaming  of  a  wider  field  of  use- 
fulness. As  she  faithfully  performed  her  duties, 
she  was  impressed  with  the  ignorance  and  illit- 
eracy of  many  of  the  "  foreign  "  customers,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  encouraged  her  to  think  of  enter- 
ing the  teaching  profession.  She  appealed  to  the 
nearest  school  inspector,  and  he  offered  her  a 
position  in  a  Ruthenian  settlement.  She  accepted, 
and  zealously  set  about  assisting  in  the  important 
worjj;  of  Canadianizing  these  people. 

The  Jarodnofski  school  had  been  in  operation 
for  nine  years,  and  none  but  unqualified  teachers 
had  taught  there.  The  Slav's  natural  disrespect 
for  the  gentler  sex  caused  many  sneers  upon  the 
arrival  of  "  de  Miss  teacher."  But  still  they  won- 
dered why  a  bright,  handsome,  neatly-dressed, 
young  Canadian  girl  should  desire  to  come  out 
to  teach  "Galicians."  They  decided  to  await 
developments — and  they  came  thick  and  fast,  as 
will  be  seen. 
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Tlif  new  Icnclii'r  dccidnl  I  o  occupy  I  lit'  tcaclicr'H 
lilt  If  rnruislicd  c(»l  (;i;j;c.  wliich  Iwid  hccn  tTcclcd 
oil  llic  .school  uroinids,  ;iiid  Iicr  liHlc  NiHlcr 
came  to  li\('  will)  licr.  It  was  a  diHiiial, 
lonely  s|ioi  w  licic  I  his  S(  hool  had  Itccn  ei'cclcd. 
Slon^hs  ami  s\\am|»s  coidd  he  seen  on  cvci'y  side. 
It  was  I  he  haunt  of  the  I'lou,  the  wild  Cowl,  and 
the  juaiiie  coyote.  I'.ut  there  were  human  Iteinj^H 
there,  scores  of  them  illiterate,  ij^noranl  adiillH, 
sad-faced  women  heiit  with  toil,  and  over  oijijhty 
little  children,  who  were  raj)idly  sctllin;;  down 
to  live  the  expressionless  lives  oC  Ihoir  eldei'S 
This  yonui;  uii'l  knew  all  about  these  conditions 
l)ef(M-e  acce]ttiuu  the  position.  They  were  r.ither 
disheartenin<i  and  uninvit ini;,  but  hero  was  a 
chance  foi-  i-eal  service,  a  chance  to  live  a  life, 
an  opportunity  to  develop  and  guide  and  save. 
Here  was  one  of  those  bio;  burdens  of  this  woidd 
whicli  one  must  meet  and  slioulder  before  one  can 
lay  just  claim  to  the  smile  of  the  Master. 

Thousands  would  have  faltei-ed  and  turned 
back,  satisfyin*!,  themselves  with  perforniin*;  a 
less  arduous  task;  but  this  brilliant  young  Cana- 
dian girl  accepted  tlie  challenge,  and  a  crowning 
victory  was  hers. 

The  little  cottage  was  cleaned  up,  and  the 
schoolhouse  prepared  to  i-eceive  the  children.  On 
the  opening  day  a  dozen  little  boys  appeared  at 
the  school  door.  Their  eyes  opened  wide  with 
surprise  when  "  de  grand  lady  "  met  them  with 
a  welcoming  smile.  She  shook  their  dirty  little 
hands,  and  they  smiled  in  return.     Surely  this 
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was  a  strange  teacher!  Surely  she  was  not  a 
Canadian!  Once  or  twice  in  their  short  lives 
they  had  visited  the  nearest  town,  and  had  stood 
on  the  street  corners  and  watched  "  de  grand 
ladies  "  pass  by  without  noticing  them.  Yes,  this 
was  one  of  them,  but  not  like  them,  after  all. 
This  one  was  interested  in  them.  She  had  smiled 
and  shaken  hands  with  them.  They  were  happy. 
They  carried  the  glad  news  home  to  their  parents 
and  to  their  brothers  and  sisters.  They  sat  up 
late  that  evening  talking  about  "  Miss  Teacher." 
That  night  they  dreamed  of  bright  sunlight  and 
beautiful  flowers. 

During  the  next  few  days  many  more  boys 
came  to  school,  and  many  girls,  until  the  enrol- 
ment reached  forty.  The  teacher  spent  most  of 
the  first  week  in  encouraging  the  children  to 
habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness;  showed  them 
how  to  care  for  their  hair  and  how  to  comb  it; 
many  patches  were  sewn  on  torn  garments,  and 
several  cases  of  skin  disease  received  attention. 
She  followed  no  printed  rules  or  course  of  study. 
We  have  none  in  Canada  to  meet  such  conditions. 
As  she  did  this  she  expressed  herself  in  simple 
English,  and  the  children  soon  began  to  make  use 
of  sentences  in  the  new  language,  for  only  a  few 
of  them  could  speak  any  English,  and  that  but 
poorly. 

When  this  introductory  work  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  teacher  began  in  earnest  to  train  these 
New-Canadians  for  happy  and  useful  lives.  She 
realized   that  most  of    them  would   and  should 
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rtMiiain  in  tli:it  disiii.-i  ;ill  ilirir  lives.  TIm'V 
wonhl  liMvr  tt)  t;ik<'  llic  i)l:u'('s  of  tlicir  iinrcnts 
ns  tillers  of  lliose  lincid  seclior.s.  niid  liouso- 
keejiers  in  those  little  lioiiies.  Uut  lliis  hind  was 
!ioI  liein-i  well  eiilli\;iled  :ind  these  homes  wei'c 
siiKill.  uiis:iiiit:iiv,  lillhv  mud  shucks,  in  which 
the  i>i,i;  often  occn)>ie(l  :is  much  sjiMce  as  the  »-hild. 
These  childieii  must  not  work  as  llieii-  |)ar('nis 
were  doinu,  and  I  he  school  ninst  lead  in  hriniiinu: 
aliont  the  change.  This  youn.n  teachei-  realized 
that  such  sordid  conditions  mnst.  not  bo  [)ropa- 
jiatcd.  Thei-e  must  he  better  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, botter  lireeds  of  cattle,  moi-e  sjtacious  and 
sanitary  homes.  These  children  must  not  i^row 
to  manhood  and  womanhoorl  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  lan<i;ua<>;e  and  life  of  ('ana<la.  .Mari-iai;('s 
of  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  must  not  be  so  com- 
mon among  tliese  ])(M)]ile  in  the  next  decade. 
These  boys,  when  they  grow  to  manliood,  must 
stand  erect,  as  a  result  of  proper  physical  devel- 
opment; they  must  be  trained  to  love  the  truth, 
abhor  obscenity,  and  respect  womanhood. 

All  these  thoughts  tlashed  through  our  young 
teacher's  mind  as  she  daily  perfoi-med  her 
beloved  duties,  and  as  she  steadily  gained  more 
and  more  the  love  of  her  little  charges,  as  well 
as  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  illiterate  adults 
of  the  community.  The  children  made  remark- 
able progress  in  English.  Only  the  Direct 
Method,  of  course,  was  used.  The  pupils  were 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  that  fostered  a 
spirit  of  inquisitiveness  and  anxiety  to  learn  to 
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A   large    class   of   Kiitlienian    children    under   an    enthusiastic 
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speak  the  language  of  the  teacher.  All  sorts  of 
pictures  were  placed  on  the  walls  and  distributed 
among  the  pupils — pictures  of  the  birds  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  wild  animals  of  the  prairie, 
the  trees  and  flowers  and  weeds  and  grasses  of 
the  school  district.  There  were  pictures  of  birds' 
nests,  farm  implements,  farm  animals,  buildings, 
men,  women  and  children.  On  one  wall  were 
placed  several  large  framed  pictures  depicting 
events  in  British  history.  These  the  young 
teacher  had  obtained  through  the  local  I.O.D.E., 
to  which  she  belonged,  and  which  had  loaned 
them  to  the  school.  Later  the  trustees  purchased 
them.  Then  there  were  large  portraits  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  Premier  of  Canada,  the 
Premier  of  the  Province,  and  other  Canadian 
statesmen.  At  first  these  did  not  mean  much  to 
the  children,  but  as  their  knowledge  of  English 
improved,  they  gradually  began  to  show  their 
admiration  for  the  pictures.  Carefully  graded 
lessons  in  civics  brought  out  their  significance  as 
time  went  on. 

There  were  collections  of  grain  and  seeds, 
miniature  sets  of  dishes,  samples  of  tools,  nails, 
locks,  keys,  and  a  hundred  other  things  likely  to 
be  found  around  a  farm  home.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  teacher  realized  very  clearly  that  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  English  by  equipping 
them  with  a  vocabulary  which  they  would  have 
occasion  to  use  daily.  She  had  thrown  aside  the 
text-book  prescribed  for  all  children  at  this  stage 
— ruial,    urban,    foreign,   or    English.     It    was, 
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|UM'Iiaj)s,  ;i  fiiip  Ixuik  lo  placf  in  (lie  hands  (if  a 
t'itv  child,  it  was  likdy  iii-cparcd  with  the  cily 
school  in  \  icw  .  Is  lliisnol  Ihccasr  wilh  most  of 
onr  sclnxd  n-adtTs?  in  this  reader  this  yonnj; 
teacher  fonnd  short,  jerky  sentences  which  told 
storit's  alioni  "  put:  do^s,"  "  (lam-shells,"  "  fal 
feet,"  "  I'ei  IIS."  ami  "  Itiicll  tices."  She  realized 
that  these  pnpils  iiee(|ed  sloiaes  alxtnl  ///*//•  nti-n 
daily   experiemis. 

In  leaehim:  aiilhnietic  she  took  exception  to 
the  aiiparent  allemi>l  made  l)y  iininy  makei-s  of 
text-hooks  on  the  snhject,  to  make  the  pnpils 
(pialil'y  I'oi-  peannt  vendors  or  hanana  peddlers. 
Her  j)roltlems  dealt  with  bnyinii  and  selling,  e.u'.us, 
butter,  jionltry,  or  cattle.  In  uvooraphy  she  pre- 
sented maps  ol  the  province,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  Ili-itish  10m | lire.  She  clearly 
pointed  out  to  the  pupils  that  the  countrv  from 
which  their  parents  came  was  ei.uhteen  times 
smaller  in  area  than  Canada.  This  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  pupils.  ''  Beeg  country,  Canada," 
exclaimed  one  little  fellow;  and  next  day  his 
Ruthenian  fathei-  came  to  the  school  to  find  out 
if  what  his  little  boy  had  reported  regarding  the 
size  of  this  new  country  was  true.  The  whole 
district  was  interested,  so  the  teacher  invited  the 
parents  to  come  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  she 
would  tell  them  something  about  their  new  home. 
They  all  came.  The  building  was  crowded,  and 
much  surprise  was  shown  as  the  teacher 
explained,  in  simple  English,  about  Canada  and 
its  great  resources,  and  one  of  the  trustees  acted 
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as  interpreter  for  the  many  who  spoke  no 
English. 

A  night  school  was  conducted  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  over  thirty  men  and  women  came 
three  and  four  evenings  a  week  to  learn  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  English.  They  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  to-day  there  are  but  few  men  in  that 
district  who  cannot  at  least  write  their  own 
names.  On  Saturday  afternoons  a  score  of  the 
mothers  gathered  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  the 
young  teacher  taught  them  to  sew  and  cook. 
Later  the  trustees  provided  a  sewing-machine, 
and  for  a  time  the  teacher  taught  dressmaking. 
To-day  there  are  many  sewing-machines  in  the 
district,  and  most  of  the  mothers  can  run  them 
without  assistance. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring,  the  trustees  were 
called  together,  and  the  teacher,  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  their  confidence,  outlined  plans  for  the 
further  improvement  of  their  school.  As  a  result 
of  this  interview  a  new  stable  was  built,  a  fine 
cooking  outfit,  cooking  utensils  and  dishes  were 
purchased,  and  a  table  and  benches  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils  at  their  noonday  lunch  were  pro- 
vided. A  good  supply  of  canned  goods,  rice, 
beans,  sugar,  cocoa,  tea,  and  other  non-perishable 
goods  was  placed  in  a  cupboard  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  in  preparing  a  hot  dish  each  day. 
From  this  time  on,  owing  to  the  increased  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  remarkable  progress 
was  made.  The  teacher  showed  two  boys  or  two 
girls  how  to  prepare  the  special  dish,  and  all 
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wtTf  taimlit,  in  luiMi,  \\(t\\  Jo  set  (lie  taMc  and 
\\asli  the  (iislu's.  Many  of  (Iichc  childnMi  had 
iicviT  used  foi'ks  or  knives,  or  even  spoons.  Thrv 
weiv  shown  how  to  uso  tlieso  properly;  tahh' 
(Miqnette  was  also  taniihj,  and  iluriiiL!;  (he  meal 
the  pn]iils  w  ere  eneoni"a.i;e(]  to  <lisenss  intei-esliiiii 
phases  of  their  school  life,  while  the  teaehei-  told 
stories  about  sufjar,  tea,  cocoa,  rice,  etc.  On  one 
occasion  the  trnstees  were  invited  to  Inneheon, 
and  words  cannot  describe  their  ]di'asnn'  at  see- 
ini:  their  children,  formerly  dii-ty  and  nnkept 
and  unconth,  now  with  clean  hands  and  faces, 
sitting;  around  a  nc^atly-arrayed  talde,  and  chat- 
ting  intelligently  in  English  about  life  at  tlie 
scho(d.  Surely  these  were  not  the  same  children 
who  had  for  two,  thi-ee,  and  even  four  summers 
reluctantly  ti'udiu^ed  daily  to  school,  only  to 
I'cturn  home  at  ni.<iht  havinji-  a  gi-eater  dislike 
than  evei'  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  institu- 
tion I  Here  in  six  months  these  same  children 
had  learned  more  than  they  would  in  six — yes, 
sixty — years  under  the  old  style  of  teacher;  and, 
besides,  the  people  of  the  whole  district  had 
received  a  irlimpse  of  a  wider  life. 

But  there  is  more  to  tell.  A  workshop  was 
built  behind  the  school,  and  a  carpenter's  bench, 
with  a  full  set  of  tools,  was  installed.  The 
teacher  had  learned  a  few  things  about  handling 
tools,  but  a  friend  of  hers,  a  carpenter,  consented 
to  spend  half  a  day  showing  the  boys  how  to  use 
the  different  tools.  They  soon  learned.  Most 
boys  do.    Tremendous  interest  was  aroused.     It 
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was  decided  that  half-a-dozen  boys  should  work 
together  and  make  a  bookcase  for  the  school. 
They  did  it,  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  teacher,  the 
trustees  paid  the  boys  ten  dollars  for  their  work. 
They  were  then  saving  considerable  on  a  much- 
needed  bookcase.  This  money  was  expended  in 
purchasing  other  tools  and  supplies.  Many  came 
to  see  the  famous  bookcase,  and  suddenly  there 
arose  in  that  little  district  a  great  demand  for 
bookcases.  One  was  needed  in  every  home.  How 
had  they  ever  done  without  them?  The  boys  set 
to  work  and  made  them,  and  here  again  the  home 
and  school  joined  hands.  Numerous  other  things 
were  made — bird-houses,  windmills,  storm  win- 
dows, flower-boxes,  and  scores  of  other  useful 
things. 

Then  there  was  the  school  garden.  A  large 
plot  was  ploughed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
and,  after  being  well  harrowed,  was  mapped  out 
to  represent  a  township,  with  its  sections  and 
quarter-sections  carefully  marked  by  paths.  Each 
child  had  at  least  one  miniature  quarter-section ; 
some  had  half -sections,  and  a  few  had  whole  sec- 
tions. Vegetables,  grains,  and  flowers  of  various 
kinds  were  planted.  A  number  of  rhubarb  roots 
were  placed  in  another  plot,  and  these  later  sup- 
plied fresh  rhubarb  for  many  of  the  mothers  who 
had  none  at  home.  Some  of  it  was  preserved  by 
the  girls,  under  the  teacher's  direction,  and  used 
for  the  school  luncheon.  A  hedge  of  lilac  and 
caragana  was  planted  along  the  front  fence,  and 
also  around  the  garden  plot,  while  the  soil  was 
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|>rc|»;irt'(l  aloiij;  ;i  iKiriow  sli-ij)  on  tli«'  other  sidos 
of  the  i^roumls,  so  that  tivos  could  ho  planted  the 
followiiip:  year.  This  ^\■aH  done,  and  to-day  over 
the  hiindi'ed  trees  of  various  kinds  are  jxi'o^vinji; 
on  the  school  grounds. 

I]uoni,di  has  been  relate*!  to  ^i\<'  the  reader  an 
idea  (»r  the  i('inarkal>le  resjfonse  on  the  |>ai't  of 
(he  Kuthenian  ]M'oj»le  when,  as  has  been  stated 
elsewhere,  a  strong;  type  of  Canadian  manhood 
or  womanhood  is  jtlaced  in  llieir  midst.  This 
youiiij:  lady,  Ihrouiih  illness,  had  to  leave  the 
Ui'and  work  in  which  she  was  ennaued,  l>ut  slie 
had  sown  the  seed  wliich  cannot  but  l)eai'  finil 
as  the  years  roll  by.  There  are  several  teachers 
doinc:  similar  work  in  our  western  schools,  but 
they  are  by  far  too  few  in  nunduM-.  U'c  ((ui 
never  properly  solve  the  rural  school  problem  in 
the  Ruthrnian  (listrlcts  nntil  ire  ohtain  more 
tvacJirrs  imhucd  iriih  the  same  missionary  spirit 
as  this  younfj  </irl,  whom  the  writer  considers  the 
"type  of  teacher  needed.''  TTow,  in  his  opiidon, 
we  can  get  them  will  be  set  forth  in  the  reforms 
snj::gested  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  volume. 
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THE  "FOREIGN"  TEACHER. 

If  one  glances  over  any  list  of  teachers  in 
any  Canadian  province,  but  more  especially  those 
of  the  West,  he  will  find  many  names  of  foreign 
origin.  The  Icelander,  the  Russian,  the  Jew,  the 
Hungarian,  the  German,  and  the  Pole — each  is 
represented  in  the  teaching  profession.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  country,  except  the  United  States, 
are  such  conditions  found.  Surely,  when  the 
education  of  the  young  is  entrusted  to  represen- 
tatives of  so  many  divers  peoples,  there  is  great 
need  of  these  teachers  being  uniformly  and  well 
trained,  if  there  is  to  be  any  unifying  principle 
underlying  their  important  work.  Assuredly 
each  must  be  carefully  prepared  for  his  important 
task,  must  himself  be  a  true  and  loyal  Canadian, 
and  a  lover  of  Canadian  ideals,  if  he  is  going  to 
assist  in  solidly  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
Canada  of  the  future.  The  only  logical  way  of 
training  and  educating  our  New-Canadians  to  / 
be  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  is  to  place  before 
them  in  the  public  schools  strong  types  of  Cana- 
dian manhood  or  womanhood.  This  must  be 
insisted  upon  in  every  foreign  settlement 
throughout  our  Dominion.  It  will  not  suffice 
to  place  a  half-educated  "foreigner"  in  charge 
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of  this  \\ork.  as  li;is  been  dour  in  loo  niaiiv  cases. 
The  men'  tcacliiiiu  of  I-'ii^lish  is  not  tlic  iiiosi 
iiii]ior(aiit  jtai't  of  a  tcailicr's  work  in  our  noii- 
I'.n^lisli  scliools.  This  should  Ix'  but  a  means  (o 
ail  end. 

It  is  (|niie  line  tiiat  in  nianv  iiistnneos  (]nali- 
lied  leacheis  eonid  not  be  obtained,  and  schools 
\\(»iiM  have  reiiiaiiie(|  cb)sed,  had  iiol  "  |ieiiiii(s  " 
been  issued  to  "  forei^Mi ""  stndents  wilh  vei-v  b>\v 
academic  standin;::.  If  is  also  li-ne  llial  many  of 
these  stndents  did  faithful  work,  and  "  lu-oke  the 
ice''  for  the  (jnalilied  teachers  who  came  later. 
Tn  many  districts  it  was  i)ractically  imi)ossible 
for  female  teachers  to  obtain  comfortable  board- 
ini;honses,  while  in  some  districts  Ennlish- 
speakini;  teachers  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
foreign  people. 

In  the  Western  Provinces  special  training 
schools  have  been  operated  by  the  provincial 
govei'nments,  at  which  Ruthenian  and  Polish 
stndents  have  been  prepared  for  work  in  foreign 
schools.  These  have  nndonbtedly  been  prodnc- 
tive  of  some  good  resnlts,  bnt  their  nsefnlness 
has  now  passed  away,  and  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  the  anthorities  have  ceased  to  operate 
them.*  If  the  same  amonnt  of  money  had  been 
spent  in  special  normal  courses  for  properly 
qnalified  English-speaking  teachers,  to  prepare 
tliem  for  missionary  work  in  these  foreign  settle- 
ments, undoubtedly  much  better  results  would 


*  The  special  classes  for  non-flnjjlish  students  in  Saskatche- 
wan have  recently  been  discontinued. 
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have  been  obtained.  However,  this  system  has 
no  doubt  been  beneficial  during  the  pioneer  stages 
in  many  settlements,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  acknowledge  the  part  played  by  some  of  these 
immature  teachers  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  annual  report  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Education  Department  for  the  year  1915,  Inspec- 
tor Stevenson,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Regina 
Special  Classes  for  non-English  students,  writes 
as  follows : 

"  Most  of  the  students  were  successful  in  get- 
ting schools,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  read  the 
reports  which  they  received  from  eight  different 
inspectors.  In  nearly  every  case  their  w^ork  was 
rated  as  quite  satisfactory.  Following  are  some 
extracts  from  these  reports : 

"  1.  Teacher — Neat,  bright,  energetic,  earnest, 
uses  good  English  and  respectable  methods,  man- 
ages class  well. 

"2.  Teacher — Keen  and  energetic,  drills  with 
great  vim,  believes  in  repetition  by  pupils,  makes 
good  uses  of  devices,  has  a  business-like  way  and 
uses  good  judgment  in  individual  and  chorus 
work. 

"3.  Teacher — Earnest,  enthusiastic,  has  fair 
teaching  ability ;  manner  and  dress  O.K. 

"4.  Teacher — Very  much  interested  in  his 
work;  friendly  attitude  toward  pupils;  fair 
scholarship;  maintains  good  order  and  disci- 
pline ;  manner  and  dress  proper. 

"  5.  Teacher — Making  splendid  progress. 

"  6.  Teacher — Patient,  persistent,  interested ; 
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gradually  improving  in  si^m-cIi  ;  energy,  teaching 
aliility,  class  nianaut'inciil,  iiiaiuicr  and  dress 
O.K.  ' 

"  7.  T(>ach('i-  Interested,  enl linsiast  ie,  anxions 
to  sni'ceed  ;  selntlarsliip  sdniew  hat  defect  i \  »• ;  man- 
ner and  dress  O.K. 

''8.  Tcachei' — Most  eai-efnl,  painslakinii  and 
entlinsiaslic ;  teaching  altilily  greatly  improved 
sinc(»  last  visit;  discijiline.  manner  and  dress 
O.Iv, 

"9.  Teacher — Doing  ninch  heller  work  than 
expected  ;  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 

"10.  Teacher — Doing  fairly  good  woi-k;  lower 
grades  making  fairly  good  ])rogress;  earnest, 
zealous  and  painstaking;  manner  and  di-ess  O.K. 

"11.  Teacher — Earnest,  energetic,  enthnsias- 
tic;  good  teaching  ability;  maintains  good  dis- 
cipline; pupils  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 

"12.  Teacher— Karnest  and  sincere;  general 
work  good;  some  improvement  in  Engli.sh  since 
last  visit." 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  students  are  not 
allowed  to  take  charge  of  schools  where  there  are 
any  English  children,  ^fany  of  them  have  left 
the  training  school  and  have  entered  the  second- 
ary schools  to  complete  their  non-professional 
standing. 

In  a  few  cases  that  have  come  under  the 
•v^Tite^'s  personal  observation,  most  creditable 
community  work  was  done  by  Ruthenian  teach- 
ers. One  young  man  called  together  the  parents 
and     ratepayers    on     Sunday    afternoons,    and 
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"short  lectures  were  delivered  on  useful  sub- 
jects, sucli  as  '  The  Dominion  of  Canada,'  '  The 
History  of  England,'  etc.  The  people  listened 
very  attentively,  and  the  schoolhouse  was  usually 
well  filled." 

Another  teacher  conducted  night  classes  for 
the  teaching  of  English;  still  another  organized 
a  literary  society  which  prepared  programmes 
for  concerts  in  aid  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund.  Others  have  aided  in  conducting  school 
picnics,  fairs,  and  athletic  contests. 

The  teacher  of  foreign  parentage  who  is  pro- 
perly qualified,  and  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be 
considered  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  profes- 
sion, is  on  an  entirely  different  footing.  He  has 
passed  through  our  elementary,  secondary,  and 
normal  schools,  and,  from  his  contact  with  Cana- 
dian students  and  teachers,  he  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  gained  a  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  our  citizenship.  Should  he  go  back  to 
the  foreign  settlement  and  assist  in  Canadianiz- 
ing  his  own  people?  If  he  has  high  enough  quali- 
fications, he  usually  prefers  to  take  a  school  in 
an  English-speaking  community — if  he  can  find 
a  position.  Most  students  of  this  question  believe 
this  to  be  the  ideal  procedure.  If  these  people 
have  brought  something  to  contribute  to  our 
civilization,  we  should  find  out  what  this  "  some- 
thing" is,  and  we  should,  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  our  own  children,  encourage  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  New-Canadians.  We  should 
accept  the  properly  qualified  teacher  of  foreign 
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pari'iun.ui'  as  ti'achor  of  oiii-  cliihlrcn.  No  one 
can  (liMiy  that  before  many  years  intor-inaiTiapos 
lii'tweeii  Old  Canadians  and  tln^se  New-Cana- 
dians will  lie  ([nile  eoiiiiiioii.  Tliey  are  beconiinnj 
more  so  eNciy  day.  Slinddei-  as  we  Anj^lo-Saxons 
may  at  the  thon.^ht  of  it,  onr  descendants  are 
inttit'  lliiiii  likely  I<>  ni:irry  INdes  or  l>olienii:ins 
()!•  Kutlienians  oi'  Ivussiaiis,  as  we  now  call  them. 
NN'e  nmsi  assume  a  ditl'erent  attitnde  on  this 
(incslion.  The  sniteriiilendenl  of  a  city  school 
recently  refused  to  enuauc  a  teachei-  A\ho  was  an 
honor  graduate  in  l"]nj;lish  and  history,  and  thoi'- 
onj;hly  (lualilied,  "  l)ecaiise  he  had  a  foreign  name, 
and  the  ]iarents  mi.uht  not  like  if."  It  wonld  bo 
useless  for  a  Yareniovitch,  a  liojarski,  a  Basara- 
bowicz,  or  a  Niemczyk  to  apply  for  the  majority 
of  the  schools  in  En.ulish-si)eaking  settlements, 
no  matter  how  excellent  their  qualifications 
might  be;  and  yet  the  people  of  these  same  Eng- 
lish-speaking districts  will  spend  hours  and  days 
and  weeks  worrying  about  racial  assimilation. 
The  result  of  this  lefusal  is  that  these  teachers 
must  return,  to  the  foreign  settlements,  and  the 
work  of  assiniilation  is  set  back.  Let  us  mix  up 
the  various  nationalities!  Let  the  properly  quali- 
fied Serbian  teach  in  the  Icelandic  settlement; 
the  Ruthenian  in  the  English  district;  the  Jew 
in  the  Frencli ;  the  Hungarian  in  the  "Welsh,  and 
so  on.  The  part  that  many  of  our  Slavic  fellow- 
citizens  have  played  in  the  Great  War  may  per- 
haps cause  us  to  treat  with  greater  consideration 
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the  properly  qualified  teacher  whose  name  may 
end  in  a  "  ski  "  or  a  "  vitch." 
r  One  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  why  the  teacher 
I  of  foreign  nationality  is  not  welcomed  in  the 
(English  district  is_  because  he  Mten. speaks  with 
I  a_slight_a£cent.  Is  it  not  quite  reasonable  to 
expect  that  when  these  people  of  various  nation- 
alities intermingle  freely  with  us  that  our  lan- 
guage will  be  more  or  less  affected?  This  is  to 
be  expected.  The  English  spoken  in  Canada  in 
the  years  to  come  will  be  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  to-day.  Not  long  ago  the  writer, 
upon  visiting  a  school  in  a  Welsh  settlement, 
found  the  teacher  speaking  with  a  pronounced 
Welsh  accent,  although  she  was  of  Scotch 
descent.  Dozens  of  other  similar  cases  might  be 
cited.  Intermarriages  will  aid  in  producing  this 
change.  The  child  of  the  Slavic  mother  and 
Scandinavian  father,  who  attends  a  public  school 
taught  by  a  teacher  of  French  descent,  will  speak 
English  with  a  peculiar  accent.  These  changes 
will,  of  course,  be  slight,  but  they  are  bound  to 
come — in  fact,  are  here  now.  And,  after  all,  is 
this  not  evolution? 

It  is  very  difl&cult  to  get  a  correct  estimate  as 
to  how  many  of  our  New-Canadians  are  taking 
advantage  of  higher  education,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  lists  of  candidates  for  departmental 
examinations  in  Saskatchewan  for  the  years 
1912  to  1915,  inclusive,  reveals  some  interesting 
information.  It  is  quite  probable  that  similar 
conditions  obtain  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta.  These 
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rxaniinalions  lor  the  most  part  load  to  the  toach- 
ini:  profession,  and  we  arc  jnstitlcd  in  assnniinp: 
that  tlio  majority  have,  tcmitoi-arilv  at  least, 
entered  njion  I  his  w oi-k. 

I'ifl.N  nine  "  loiciun  "  students  wrote  on  tn-st 
class  and  seni<)r  mat  licnlal  ion  dnrin<;  the  al)o\c 
p(M-io(l.  and  ;iS  were  succcssfnl  ;  1^1*7  wrote  on 
s(M'ond  class  and  Jninor  mat  ricniat  ion.  and  It:', 
passed;  L'KI  wrote  for  fnli  third  (dass  diplomas, 
:•"•!  Ml  ohlained  liieni  ;  in  tliii-d  (dass,  part  I, 
there  wei-e  .'U.")  eamlidates,  and  IMIO  wei-e  sneeess- 
fnl,  wliiJe  172  wrote  on  tliii-d  clas.s,  part  11,  and 
141  passed. 

Thns  it  may  l)e  seen  tliat,  during:  these  fonr 
yeai's,  (itit;  New-CAinadians  obtained  teaehers' 
dil)]omns  at  tlie  non-professional  examinations 
in  the  Province  of  Raskatehowan. 

In  connection  Avith  the  "i-ade  A'llI,  or  liii^di 
school  entrance  examinations,  we  have  been  able 
to  cbtain  the  followin.ij:  information: 

Out  of  a  total  of  10,270  candidates  durinjx  the 
years  1912  to  1915,  inclusive,  1,215  were  of  for- 
eign parentage,  or  approximately  12  per  cent.; 
70  per  cent,  of  the  latter  and  74  per  cent,  of  the 
former  were  successful.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  writing  each  year. 

:Many  of  those  taking  the  teachers'  examina- 
tions came  to  Canada  as  children,  and  have  had 
to  struggle  very  hard  under  most  adverse  condi- 
tions in  order  to  obtain  an  education.  The  auto- 
biographies of  two  of  these  New-Canadians,  who 
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have  received  their  education  in  our  schools, 
should  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  chapter. 
The  first  is  an  interesting  life-story  of  a  young 
Russian  girl,  who  is  now  one  of  tlie  successful 
teachers  of  the  West : 

"  I  was  born  in  a  small  country  town  in  Russia, 
seventeen  years  ago.  My  father  was  the  resident 
manager  of  a  large  estate;  but,  considering  the 
riches  and  splendor  of  the  millionaire  to  whom 
it  belonged,  his  salary  was  small.  Notwithstand- 
ing, we  lived  quite  comfortably,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  don't  remember  having  had  one  hopeless  wish 
or  one  envious  thought  during  the  time  we  lived 
on  the  estate.  My  companions  Avere  my  sister, 
two  years  older,  and  my  brother,  two  years 
younger  than  myself.  We  three  commanded  a 
whole  army  of  little  peasant  children,  who  were 
our  staunch  followers;  and,  outside  of  these, 
except  on  an  occasional  visit  to  town,  we  saw  no 
one,  and  were  quite  oblivious  to  the  world.  There 
was  an  orchard  back  of  our  house,  full  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  and  this  was 
our  paradise. 

"  So  we  lived,  until  there  came  one  day,  when 
my  parents  decided  to  go  to  Canada,  that  mys- 
terious country  far  away.  I  remember  the  con- 
versation among  the  grown-ups,  people  coming 
and  going,  the  uncertainty  and  suspense  that 
seemed  to  be  in  the  air.  I  was  very  miserable 
during  those  days.  No  one  was  inclined  to  bother 
with  me  very  much,  and,  being  naturally  of  an 
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iiKjiiisitiNc  turn  ol  iiiiinl.  my  ciiriosity  RiilVcrod  a 
^MM'.'if  (leal. 

••At  last,  in  May.  1!U)I,  fatlicr  went  away,  and 
we  wci-c  to  follow  six  inonllis  lalcr.  By  (his  (inn* 
I  had  loiancd  an  ith-a  of  my  own  as  to  the  place 
w  hci'c  we  were  ^(tjnu  to  li\<'.  Small  wonder, 
then,  thai  the  monimi  I  tMiIei-ed  onr  ik'W  home 
in  ("anada.  1  turned  lo  motliei-  A\i1  h  a  ie(inest 
that  we  insianlly  retniii.  Thiniis  wi-iciri  at  all 
like  I  imagined  they  wonld  he.  The  honse  was 
small  and  laidely  hnilt  of  loj^s  and  (day,  the  \'\iv- 
iiituro  was  mostly  home-made,  and  evei-ylliinj^ 
was  so  liilTei-ent  and  uneomfortablo. 

"  riowevei-,  as  time  Aveid  (»n,  we  i;of  moi-e  aecns- 
tomed  (o  the  ehan<;('s,  ehanjjjed  ouf  slandards  of 
eoinfoit  ;ind  beauty,  and,  little  by  little,  acquired 
an  entirely  dilVerent  eoneej)ti()n.  The  eonntry 
where  we  lived  is  about  seventy  miles  north  of 
Reg:ina,  and,  while  not  too  bad  as  far  as  scenery 
is  concerned,  was  quite  impossible  for  farming. 
It  was,  then,  not  very  Ion;.;  before  we  moved  to 
another  part  of  Saskatchewan,  and  there  father 
took  up  a  homestead,  built  a  tolerably  ![]jood 
house,  and  we  started  the  new  life  quite  hope- 
fully. 

"I  was  eight  years  old  before  T  started  school. 
I  had  never  gone  to  school  in  Russia,  but  had 
some  instruction  from  my  mother  at  home.  Here 
they  built  a  little  schoolhouse  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  our  place,  and  put  it  in  charge  of  a 
distant  relative  of  ours,  who,  happening  to  be 
familiar  with  the  language,  and  having  been  a 
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teacher  in  Russia,  received  a  permit  and  opened 
the  school.  Ill  never  forget  my  first  day.  The 
teacher  lacked  all  the  qualities  that  seem  to  be 
so  necessary  for  a  teacher  in  his  position. 

"  We  were  all  foreigners,  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  most  of  us 
at  school  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives.  As  to 
method,  I  can't  remember  any  signs  of  it.  His 
characteristic  quality  was  an  alarmingly  strong 
voice,  which  he  exercised  to  its  fullest  extent, 
every  day  ending  in  a  sore  throat  and  a  very  bad 
humor.  I  can  see  myself  yet  standing  trem- 
blingly before  him,  struggling  over  a  dreadfully 
difficult  lesson,  which  I  w^as  supposed  to  read 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  meant.  I 
can  also  remember  crying  every  other  night,  try- 
ing to  commit  to  memory  a  page  of  prose  which 
meant  nothing  at  all  to  me,  besides  a  lot  of  jarring 
sounds,  one  following  the  other.  Those  were  hard 
days,  indeed ! 

"Then  teachers  were  changed,  and  another 
type  came.  I  won't  attempt  to  relate  all  my 
experiences  with  these  early  teachers.  This  one 
turned  out  exceedingly  careless,  and  sadly  neg- 
lected his  school,  it  being  often  closed  for  days, 
while  the  teacher  was  in  town  spending  his  time 
in  his  own  way.  I  remember  an  interesting  little 
incident  of  a  humorous  kind  during  his  time  with 
us.  He  never  lost  a  chance  to  frighten  us  about 
the  coming  of  the  inspector.  At  last  he  came.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  whole  world  depended  on 
the  verdict  that  the  inspector  would  pronounce 
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njKMi  (Uir  cIiMrai'lcrs.  So  W(^  took  itrtH'nulioiis  to 
insure  sui'ci'ss.  Wo  were  trained  l\v  our  llebn^w 
(eaehcr  to  say  a  «IiHVn'iit  kind  of  prayer  for  each 
ditVerent  thinu:.  like  l>read.  watei-,  fniit,  thunder, 
etc.,  l)ut  there  was  ncNcr  yel  a  prayei-  (h'vised 
specially  for  an  inspector.  So  when  Ave  were  let 
out  for  recess  we  eoiisullcd  anion;:,  ourselves,  and 
decided  llial  the  juayei'  on  thunder  was  best 
tit  ted  for  the  occasion,  and  we  i>rayed.  lie  went 
away,  seeniiuij;  to  be  i)leased  as  far  as  we  were 
concciiKMJ,  and  we  all  knew  why. 

"  After  al>out  four  years  on  the  farm  we  moved 
to  Keiiina,  and  I  attended  Earl  Grey  School. 
My  teachers  there  I  liked  very  much,  and  their 
systems  of  teacliinii  school  were  certainly  an 
improvement  on  what  I  had  been  used  to.  I  was 
at  the  school  for  only  ten  mouths,  but  enjoyed  it 
immensely,  and  seemed  to  get  along  very  well. 
IJut  the  tables  soou  turned! 

"We  moved  to  M ,  and  I  started  school 

there.  Upon  my  entrance  the  first  day,  when  I 
laid  eyes  on  the  teacher,  I  mistook  her  for  the 
janitor,  and  addressed  her  accordingly.  The  only 
way  to  describe  her,  I  think,  is  to  call  her  an 
utter  failure.  She  kept  that  school  for  three  long 
years,  growing  more  and  more  unpopular,  until 
at  last  her  career  was  ended,  when  she  was  forced 
by  the  trustees  to  leave  the  school  in  disgrace. 

"  Then  came  another,  a  modern  and  altogether 
different  type.  This  new  teacher  was  what  they 
call  a  '  hustler.'  Ambitious  herself,  she  had  tln) 
courage  and  resolution  to  carry  out  her  projects ; 
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and  the  moment  she  stepped  into  the  school  her 
influence  began  to  assert  itself.  She  put  me 
through  the  entrance,  and  with  her  I  took  the 
third  and  second  class  certificates.  My  high 
school  life  under  her  was  full  of  energy  and 
application.  I  worked  for  other  reasons,  but 
mostly  to  please  her.  Such  was  her  influence 
over  me  that  to  this  day  she  forms  my  ideal  of 
womanhood. 

"Coming  to  Regina,  I  started  collegiate.  Of 
course  I  liked  it — there  are  very  few  Avho  don't. 
I  took  my  first  class  certificate  last  August  and 
started  normal  in  October." 

Here  is  a  young  girl  of  seventeen.  She  began 
the  study  of  English  at  the  age  of  eight !  In  nine 
years  she  has  passed  through  public  school  and 
high  school  and  third  class  normal  school! 
Surely  this  yonng  teacher  will  materially  assist 
in  the  problem  of  assimilation ! 

The  next  story  is  that  of  a  young  girl  of  Swed- 
ish parentage,  who  has  been  doing  exceptionally 
good  work  in  her  chosen  profession : 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1905  I  said  good-bye 
to  my  birth-place  and  home  in  Sweden.  Although 
it  is  now  over  ten  years  ago,  and  I  was  then  but 
ten  years  old,  I  can  still  picture  every  inch  of 
that  home. 

"It  was  situated  beside  the  river  Angerman, 
and  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  country  around 
was  mountainous.  To  one  side  was  a  high  peak, 
from  the  summit  of  which  you  could  see  a  city 
seven  Swede  miles  distant.  The  summer  nights 
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wvvo  aliiiosi  ;is  iiulii  MS  (lay,  owiii.^  l«>  lln'  inid- 
niirht  SUM.  llanll.v  an  rvt'iiiu.u  \\»'iil  h\  but  (hat 
we  cliildrrii  had  a  boa!  ride.  \V«*  used  to  have  1o 
criiss  (he  rivi-r  t*)  uo  lo  s«-h<K»l,  and  ((Misc*!!!*'!!!  ly 
we  wt'i'c  (piilc  handy  with  the  oars 

'•  I  do  not  know  whclhcr  I  can  t:\\\  lliat  place 
a  farm  or  n<»i.  as  ilinc  was  not  niiich  I'arniinj^ 
done  in  h.  The  Innilicr  trade  t'orrncd  the  chief 
oc(iil)ation  in  thai  pail  of  the  conntiy.  ICvcfV 
spring  tlicic  were  iniincnsc  masses  of  tiinb("r 
lloat  inudown  the  livef.  If  1  icnieinber  ri<;h11y, 
tile  fai'in  was  two  Sweilish  miles  s(piai'e.  It 
helonui'd  to  a  hiiid-(»\\  iier,  w  ii(>.  by  the  way,  Avas 
my  un(de.  Still,  howevef,  he  was  no  mofe  lenient 
than  a  sti-anj^er,  and  I  know  fathei'  had  to  work 
vei-y  hard,  especially  duiin.u  the  winter  months. 

"  We  began  to  bear  very  nuich  about  Canada, 
the  lar*;e  wheat  fields,  fruit  trees,  and,  what 
seemed  best  of  all,  that  there  were  no  mosquitoes 
or  tiies.  Father  studied  so  many  books  and  maps 
of  T'anada  that  I  believe  he  knew  more  about  it 
than  he  did  of  his  own  land. 

"  Finally  he  decided  to  leave  for  Canada,  in 
order  that  he  mij»ht  become  his  own  boss  and  be 
able  to  work  for  his  own  interests;  and  in  the 
year  1904  he  set  out  for  Canada  alone.  He  was 
out  here  a  year,  and  during  that  time  he  visited 
many  i)arts  of  Canada,  but  decided  on  the  valley, 
not  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its  promising  future. 
After  he  had  arranged  for  a  neighbor  to  put  ten 
acres  of  the  homestead  into  crop,  he  returned  to 
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the  old  country  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  family 
over. 

"We  arrived  in  May,  1905,  and,  needless  to 
say,  the  country  was  nothing  like  what  we  had 
expected.  All  were  disappointed  except  father. 
The  country  seemed  so  bare  and  desolate,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  trees. 

"  I  found  the  first  two  years  lonely  in  the 
extreme.  Father  was  lumbering  up  in  Prince 
Albert  both  winters.  Our  neighbors  were  four 
in  number,  of  whom  three  were  English-speaking. 
Their  children  had  no  love  for  us,  and  that  simply 
because  we  were  foreign ;  but  little  did  they  sus- 
pect that,  although  poor,  we  had  sprung  from  a 
higher  class  than  any  of  them. 

"  Finally,  after  these  lonely  years  had  passed, 
a  schoolhouse  was  built,  and  I  was  more  than 
delighted,  although  it  was  two  miles  away. 

"During  this  time  I  had  learned  to  say  the 
English  ABC,  and  also  the  numbers  up  to  ten. 
I  found  this  very  easy,  because  they  were  some- 
what similar  to  Swedish.  I  had  had  two  years  of 
schooling  in  the  old  country,  and  during  that 
time  I  had  learned  to  read  the  Swede  language 
thoroughly.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  learn 
to  read  than  English,  as  it  is  read  just  as  it  is 
spelled,  and  there  is  only  one  sound  to  each 
letter.  Moreover,  I  could  do  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, and  some  multiplication. 

"When  I  commenced  school  here  I  did  not 
know  a  word  of  English  except  'yes'  and  'no,' 
but  still  (after  testing  me  at  the  blackboard)  I 
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was  jtiit  iiilo  uratlc  lliicc  in  arillmu'lic  and  j^radc 
<tiu»  in  ri'atliiii:-  I  mnsl  (-(mrcss  thai  I  foniid  tln' 
rcadiiii:  vim-v  diHirull.  and  I'oi-  llial  I  (liink  I  <'an 
jnslly  Itlanic  the  Icacliri'.  lie  s(art«'d  nu^  on 
plMtnics,  l>n(  thai  jii-ovcd  a  coniidclc  failnrc.  I 
conld  nut  nndcistand  the  phonic  incllnxl  ai  all, 
booauso  so  nniny  Idlers  sccnird  lo  have  so  many 
(litTiTrnl  sonnds.  Tlicn  I  was  not  lani^lil  (ho 
moaning  of  (he  \V(»nls  I  was  h'arnin^.  [•''ailinuc 
in  this,  the  (oatdicr  tiled  anolher  method,  namely, 
he  read  the  sentence  over  several  times  and  then 
liad  me  repeat  it  nntil  I  conld  prononnce  each 
word  correctly.  [  nsed  to  have  to  memorize  these 
lessons  in  order  to  know  them,  and  I  may  say  I 
spent  many  loni;  nights  tryinj;  to  learn  them. 
Sometimes  I  knew  what  I  was  reading  jibout  and 
sometimes  I  did  not,  so  they  were  not  very  inter- 
esting. I  am  certain  that  while  I  was  in  the 
lower  grades  I  learned  more  language  while  out 
playing  with  the  children  than  I  did  in  actual 
school  hours. 

"  I  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  I  commenced 
school  out  here.  The  school  was  closed  for  over 
five  months  every  year.  For  about  two  months 
every  summer  I  was  compelled  to  stay  home  and 
work,  and  one  year,  on  account  of  sickness,  was 
unable  to  do  any  studying  whatever, 

"Then,  seeing  that  I  had  a  very  poor  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  an  education  on  the  farm,  I 
decided  to  go  to  town  to  go  to  school.  I  knew 
that  I  had  a  hard  task  before  me,  for  my  parents 
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could  not  afford  to  pay  for  my  board,  and  that  I 
would  have  to  work  for  it,  but  I  decided  to  go. 

"  After  I  had  succeeded  in  persuading  my  par- 
ents to  let  me  go,  I  went  into  our  nearest  town, 
and  there  fortunately  secured  a  good  boarding- 
place  with  a  doctor's  family.  I  shall  not  men- 
tion what  I  had  to  do  for  my  board,  but  I  may 
say  this,  that  besides  working  all  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  I  had  to  put  in  two  hours  of  work  every 
morning  and  two  at  night. 

"  I  started  this  school  in  March,  and  I  was  in 
the  sixth  grade,  but  was  soon  promoted  to  grade 
seven,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  at  the  end  of 
the  term  I  found  I  was  the  only  successful  one 
out  of  a  class  of  four  on  the  grade  seven  exams. 

"  I  went  home  for  my  holidays,  if  I  could  con- 
sider them  as  such,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  I 
had  accomplished  something  in  the  way  of 
education. 

"  In  the  fall  I  went  back  to  take  up  grade  eight, 
and  determined  to  continue.  This  year  I  stayed 
with  a  minister's  family,  working  for  my  board 
in  the  same  manner.  I  passed  my  grade  eight 
the  following  June.  I  am  certain  I  can  put  all 
my  public  school  experience  into  about  three 
years,  that  is,  the  English  schooling. 

"Having  relatives  in  M ,  I  went  there  to 

go  to  high  school,  thinking  I  could  more  easily 
work  for  my  board  with  them,  but  I  soon  found 
out  that  I  was  badly  mistaken.  I  tried  taking 
my  full  third  in  the  one  year,  but  I  took  sick, 
and  was  compelled  to  drop  the  part  two  a  month 
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prior  lo  llif  ('\;iiiiiii;ii  ion.  I  linislicd  |i;iil  two  the 
follow  in U  \  t';ii'  in  my  lioinc  low  n,  iimln-  1  he  sinnc 
roiulil  ions  ;is  |iic\  iously. 

"  ir  I  sncrcrd  in  niv  noini;il  ii;iinin^\  my  desire 
is  iliMl  I  m;iy  ;^el  ;i  |»osilion  in  :i  Idiciun  sellle 
nieiii.  lor  I  iliink  I  couM  <lo  m<ii'e  i:(»(»(i  iliere  limn 
in  ;iny  oilier  dislriel.  I  li;i\c  ii;id  lo  le;ii-n  the 
l;ini:u;iL:e  myself,  iind  e(»nse(|neiil  ly  1  know  Jnsl 
wli;il  dillicnllies  these  eliildi-en  will  meet  with, 
;ind  sluill  he  ;jl)le  to  help  them  more  than  if  F 
had  had  no  cxpcrieiiee  in  the  matter  myself." 

H«'re  is  another  sliot  fn'cd  in  the  battle  for  a 
hi^h  tyjM'  of  Canadian  citizeHsliii).  Let  us  add 
tho  name  of  this  hii^ht  younji-  Swcdisli-Canadian 
to  tlie  roll  of  honor  of  onr  Canadian  teachers, 
who  are  "doinu:  their  hit"  in  Canada's  jrreatest 
eivic  hattle — the  strnji<!,le  for  a  unitied  people. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  NEW-CANADIAN. 

The  great  opportunities  afforded  the  child  of 
the  immigrant  in  this  new  land,  and  the  promis- 
ing nature  of  much  of  this  seemingly  crude 
human  material  which  may  be  moulded  into 
enlightened  Canadian  citizenship  under  wise  pro- 
vincial systems  of  education,  have  already  been 
emphasized.  Cases  are  not  wanting  to  show  that 
these  splendid  opportunities  have  been  grasped 
by  not  a  few  of  these  New-Canadians  with  sur- 
prisingly gratifying  results,  which  indeed  augur 
well  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  great 
problem  of  racial  assimilation.  The  following 
narrative  should  prove  interesting  and  illumin- 
ating as  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  great  work  of  human  transformation 
under  favorable  environmental  conditions;  and 
undoubtedly  the  specialized  environment  of  the 
public  school  is,  as  will  now  be  apparent,  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  process. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  John  Niemczyk,  a  Pole, 
emigrated  to  Canada  from  Austria  and  settled 
in  north-eastern  Saskatchewan,  where  he  took  up 
a  homestead.  A  low,  sod-roofed  mud  "shack" 
was  built,  and  the  newcomer,  with  his  wife  and 
family  of  seven  children,  settled  down  to  lay  the 
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fouinhil  ictii  of  ;i  new  ( ';ni;iili;iii  Ikmiic.  TIu^ 
stniunic  \\;is  liMi'd  Uw  ;i  IVw  vc;irs.  No  mcinhcr 
of  llic  f;miilv  knew  ;i  \\(»r<l  of  lOniilisIi,  l)nl  Ihc 
cldt'sl  soil.  Louis,  llu'ii  ;i  idluisl  lad  of  ('i«;lH  or 
nine,  soon  iiiaiiifcslcd  a  disjtosiliou  lo  learn  Ihc 
iirw  laiiiiua^c.  'riicrc  was  no  school  in  (he  (lis 
trici,  and  ilic  hov  made  liKlc  i)ro<:;i'('ss.  After 
ahout  li\'e  years  oMiei'  selllers  eanie,  an<l  a  new 
seliool  was  opened.  l>onis  was  llien  ahoni  Htur- 
(een  years  of  a^e.  The  (eaehei*  was  a  yoiinjj; 
Canadian,  who  on((M"ed  lieart  and  soul  into  the 
work  of  toachinp:  Eni^lish  to  lialf  a  Inindrod  for- 
eijjn  cliildren,  the  majority  of  whom  knew  abso- 
lutely notliing  of  the  lanjTuage. 

The  younc:  Polish  lad  attended  recjularly  and 
made  rapid  i)ro<^ress  in  his  studies.  After  two 
years  he  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  enter  a  high 
school.  Dni-ing  the  ne.xt  summer,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  qualified  teachei's,  he  was  granted  a 
permit  to  teach  school  in  a  "foreign"  district. 
This  he  did  with  marked  success,  and  in  the  fall 
he  returned  to  higii  school.  The  following  sum- 
mer he  was  successful  in  passing  part  of  the 
examinations  for  a  third  class  teacher's  di])lomn, 
and  the  next  year  he  completed  the  work  for  this 
certificate.  Several  months  were  then  spent  in 
attendance  at  a  normal  school.  After  another 
year's  successful  experience,  he  pursued  studies 
leading  to  university  entrance,  and  obtained  his 
junior  matriculation  with  a  most  creditable 
showing.  Another  year  was  spent  in  teaching  in 
a  Ruthenian  settlement,  after  which  he  entered 
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the  provincial  university,  where  he  is  at  present 
taking  a  course  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts  and 
Agriculture. 

After  graduating  from  the  public  school,  he 
decided  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  school  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  assist  his  parents  in 
erecting  a  new  home,  he  must  practise  rigid 
economy.  With  this  end  in  view  he  purchased 
a  small  lot  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  here 
built  a  "  shack."  In  this  humble  dwelling  he  lived 
simply  during  his  life  at  high  school,  doing  his 
own  housework  and  even  baking  his  own  bread. 
But  this  was  not  all.  For  two  winters  he  kept 
wilh  him  a  younger  brother  and  sister,  whom  he 
looked  after  in  order  that  they,  too,  might  obtain 
the  educational  advantages  afforded  by  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  town.  This  story  of  thrift,  per- 
severance, and  conquest  may  best  be  told  in 
Louis'  own  words : 

"  I  was  born  on  the  17th  of  July,  1893,  in  a 
densely  populated  section  of  Austria  called 
Trzynietz.  This  district  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Olsa  Eiver,  near  the  Beskiden  Mountains, 
which  separate  the  northern  boundary  of  Hun- 
gary from  East  Silesia. 

"In  this  busy  centre  I  spent  my  first  nine 
years,  enjoying  the  beautiful  mountainous  scen- 
ery, the  blossoming  fruit  trees,  the  chirping  of 
birds,  and  the  busy  hum  of  bees.  Not  far  to  the 
north  high  draught  chimneys  towered  over  large 
structures,  where  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  the 
making  of  railway  rails,  and  the  production  of 
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niiiiiicl  w  arc  |>ri»\  iilrd  (t((U|i;il  ion  lor  the  |m'<)])1('. 
The  li(';i\  iiiu.  liissiii^.  imlVini:.  ;iii(l  i:i-»>;iiiiii;:;  of 
I  lie  iKtwcifiil  iiKicliiiH's  by  »l;iv  ((tiild  Itc  licaid  for 
iiiih's  arouinl  ;  while  (lie  niulils  wci'c  ((distantly 
illiiiiiinalfd  l»y  ilic  rcllcci  ion  ti-oiii  llic  huge 
fiiinaccs. 

"My  |MiMic  school  cdiKaliou  Itcuan  when  1 
was  n(»t  (piilc  six  years  old.  'I'he  lirst  year  of 
my  school  life  was  very  pleasant  and  interest  in jj;, 
becanse  I  was  Ic^irninji  sonielhin;;  alxnit  the  ole- 
nieniary  subjects  in  my  maternal  la nj;ua}j;e,  which 
was  l*olish.  I  had  mastered  i)r()bal>ly  tlie  most 
difVicult  staije  of  my  work,  wlien  my  father  became 
j;reatly  interested  in  tln>  widespread  emi«jjration 
to  Canada.  It  was  true  that  he  was  faeinj,^  a 
serious  problem.  However,  the  letters  from  Can- 
ada, which  he  received  from  his  countrymen,  told 
hira  of  a  land  where  justice  and  liberty  abounded. 
He  worked  in  a  factoiy,  and  wished  to  escape  the 
heel  of  oppression.  He  desired  to  break  away 
from  the  landlordism,  militarism,  and  high  taxa- 
tion. He  longed  to  luing  his  family  of  seven  to 
a  land  of  freedom  and  greater  opportunities.  His 
desire  became  so  intense  that  he  finally  decided 
to  leave  for  the  New  World. 

''  In  1003,  in  the  early  spring,  we  started  out 
on  the  long  voyage  in  search  of  a  new  home. 
After  a  month  of  di-eai-y  journeying  we  reached 
our  destination,  which  was  Yorkton,  Saskatche- 
wan. This  little  prairie  town  was  a  lonesome, 
dreary-looking  j)lace  in  comparison  with  what  I 
was  accustomed  to  see.      The   late   siH-ing,  the 
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chilly  atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of  fruit  trees 
grieved  us  all.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  my  father 
cheerfully  located  a  homestead  about  twenty-five 
miles  southwest  of  this  point,  and  in  a  short  time 
a  little  'shack'  stood  in  the  wilderness.  Day 
after  day  passed  by,  and  we  saw  only  a  lonely 
hawk,  or  a  prowling  prairie  wolf,  but  no  sign  of 
man.  Gradually  we  forgot  the  hardships,  though 
they  were  always  present,  and  determined  to 
accept  the  new  conditions  as  cheerfully  as  pos- 
sible. Occasionally  I  accompanied  my  father 
when  he  drove  to  town,  and  assisted  him  in  pur- 
chasing provisions.  Oh  I  how  I  longed  to  be  able 
to  converse  in  English  I  I  made  use  of  a  Polish 
dictionary,  but  my  pronunciation  was  far  differ- 
ent from  what  it  should  have  been.  On  many 
occasions  I  could  not  make  myself  understood, 
and  was  only  laughed  at.  The  organization  of  a 
school  district  in  our  settlement  was  very  slow, 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  the 
scarcity  of  English  teachers.  Finally  my  wish 
was  fulfilled.  A  schoolhouse  was  built  and  an 
English  teacher  was  secured. 

"  My  primary  school  work  in  English  com- 
menced when  I  was  fourteen  years  old.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher  towards  his  work,  his  method 
in  teaching,  and  his  strong  personality  stimu- 
lated in  me  a  desire  to  continue  the  school  work. 
Being  under  his  influence  for  one  year  and  a  half, 
I  obtained  an  excellent  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  Now,  I  had  a  foundation 
to  begin  studies  in  the  Regina  training  school, 
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uliicli  \v;is  an   inrcri<u-  liraiuli  ol    I  lie  ]ir<»\  iiicial 
uoniial  school. 

"  A  fit-r  lia\  iiiii  al  IcuWcmI  (iiiriiii:  t  wo  w  iiilcr  scs 
sioiis.  I  was  forlmialc  ciionuli  in  ohlaiiiiiiii  (lie 
(MpiiN  alnii  i(»  Lirailc  ciulit  slaiidiiii:.  and  din-iiijj; 
llic  suniiiicr  was  |)i'iinil  led  1<»  talcc  cliarjic  of  a 
(Tilaiii  rcmolc  lairal  scliool.  This  was  really  of 
Ui'cai  adxanlaiic  to  iiir  in  scciiriii::  tlic  iicccssarv 
tiiiaiicial  assistance  which   I  always  lacked. 

"The  follow  in<;  year  I  was  in  a  |tosi(ion  to 
coninience  hiiih  scluxd  wofk  al  YorkJon,  and  snc- 
ceedcd  in  obtaining  the  Ihii'd  class,  jwirt  I,  aca- 
demical cert  ilicale.  As  soon  as  the  school  session 
ended,  1  liad  the  jdeasnre  of  teacliinsj  in  a  Buko- 
vinian  settlenienl  near  Thoodoi'o.  The  tiiiio 
l>assed  i*ai)idly,  as  I  was  intensely  interested  in 
teaching]:  these  children  to  speak  Enjjlish.  Aftei* 
five  months,  I  was  again  at  Yorkton,  planninjjj 
my  fntnre  school  life.  Conseqnently,  I  decided 
to  Iniild  a  ^  shack  '  on  a  lot  of  my  own.  For  a 
considerable  time  I  was  busy  hammerinji^,  cook- 
in  u,  stndyinjj,  and  attending;  hiiijh  school  quite 
regularly.  I  now  had  a  shelter  of  my  own.  I 
worked  at  everything  cheerfully,  and  was  well 
rewarded  for  carrying  out  my  duties  by  passing 
my  examinations  for  the  second  i)ai't  of  the  third 
class  teacher's  certificate.  The  next  year  T 
obtained  the  teacher's  third  class  professional 
license  at  the  Yorkton  normal  school,  and  I 
secured  a  position  in  Homeland  district,  near  the 
village  of  ^facNutt.  After  having  taught  for 
eight    months,  I  was  able  to  finance  a  further 
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course  at  the  high  school,  and  began  to  struggle 
with  the  subjects  of  the  second  class  and  junior 
matriculation,  which  I  mastered  in  eight  months. 
Then  I  packed  up  my  books,  dishes,  and  the 
necessary  school  equipment,  and  took  charge  of 
Folkestone  school,  which  had  an  enrolment  of 
forty  children  of  Ruthenian  parentage. 

"  There  I  spent  fourteen  months  in  teaching 
English  to  the  non-Anglo-Saxon  boys  and  girls, 
and  stimulating  the  young  and  old,  who  took 
part  in  concerts,  picnics,  and  entertainments. 
During  the  winter  months  I  conducted  a  night 
school,  where  many  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
community  were  taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
English.  A  young  people's  society  was  formed 
and  concerts  arranged  for  in  order  to  aid  in 
patriotic  purposes. 

"  After  leaving  this  district  I  began  my  studies 
at  the  provincial  university,  Avhere  I  have  just 
successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  the  six- 
year  course  in  Arts  and  Agriculture." 

What  a  splendid  record  of  obstacles  encoun- 
tered and  overcome,  of  worthy  ambition,  of  loyal 
self-sacrifice,  and  youthful  devotion  to  duty  in 
the  pursuance  of  a  grand  ideal !  For  Louis'  ideal 
is  to  equip  himself  in  order  that  he  may  be  the 
better  enabled  to  ameliorate  the  social  conditions 
under  which  too  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
now  live.  Nor  is  it  extravagant  to  assert  that 
there  are  others  of  this  young  Canadian's  calibre 
who  are  consecrating  their  lives,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  the  same  noble  task.     While 
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iMiiUiuL;  iHt  |irt'iriisioiiN  ill  |tiu|ilit'iv,  tlif  wi-ilt'i' 
(l«K's  iiol  licsiljili'  l«»  itiiiliti  lliiil  ImI'oii'  (';iii;i«l;l 
li;is  (•(»liilll('lil<M;ilr<|  lirr  lill  m  I  li'd  I  li  ;i  li  III  \  »'ls;i  rv  (if 
( 'ont'cilcrniidii  ;i  idiisidcrnlilc  mmiluT  of  thoHC 
}j;ui»iinj;  lit-r  ii;iii»Mi;il  dcsiinv  will  Iu'mi"  Hm'  An};li- 
cizctl  l(»rni^«  <>f  siuli  mmiiics  ;is  lli:il  Imm-iic  h\  this 
s|ilciiili<l  r('i»rcs('iii;ii  i\('  u\'  (tin-  Slavic  r('ll(>\v- 
citizt'iis. 
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According  to  the  Dominiou  ceusiis  returns 
of  1911  there  were  10.5  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  other 
words,  ten  persons  in  every  one  hundred  were 
illiterate,  or  a  total  of  663,453.  Of  the  provinces, 
New  Brunswick  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
illiterates,  viz.,  14.05.  Next  came  Saskatchewan, 
with  13.70  per  cent.;  Manitoba,  with  13.31  per 
cent.,  and  Alberta,  with  12.72  per  cent.  The 
other  provinces  show^ed  the  following  respective 
percentages:  Quebec,  12.66;  British  Columbia, 
11.61 ;  Nova  Scotia,  10.34 ;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
7.61,  and  Ontario,  6.51.  In  the  Yukon  and  North- 
West  Territories  the  figures  were  13.58  and  69.25 
per  cent.,  respectively. 

When  these  returns  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  1901  census,  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
number  of  illiterates  is  shown  in  every  province. 
These  results  show  that  the  Province  of  Saskat- 
chewan has  led  the  other  Canadian  provinces  in 
the  matter  of  solving  the  problem  of  illiteracy, 
there  being  a  decrease  of  21.41  per  cent.  Of 
course,  the  heavy  tide  of  immigration  must  be 
considered,  but,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  the  educational 
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Muihctril  ics  of  this  jtrox  iiicr.  In  AIIkm-Im  (lio 
tlcn'cMSf  was  IT. SI  jicr  cciil.,  wliili*  in  M;ini(()l)a 
il  was  l.'JI  i»('r  cciil.,  and  \'.\M'.\  per  cciil.  in 
Hritish  ( '(>Iiiiiil>ia. 

Coiisidrrinu  llic  (picslion  Iruni  aiiodicr  pdinl 
of  vii'w,  (lie  IIMI  rctuiMis  show  llial  Il.ir>  ycv 
('('Hi.  of  < 'aiiadian  Ixtrn  males,  il.Sl  per  cciil.  of 
Caiiadianborii  females,  .'{.7S  per  cenl.  of  Uritisli- 
horn  males,  I.IM  j>er  cent,  of  liritish-born  femalcH, 
If). 81)  per  cenl.  of  foroijjn-born  males,  and  10.07 
j>er  cent,  of  f(»i'eijj;n-l)orn  females,  five  years  of  age 
and  over,  could  neither  i-ead  nor  write.  These 
tigures  are  rather  startling,  althongh  it  is  likely 
that  a  large  nnmber  of  those  inclnded  belong  to 
the  age  of  five  or  six,  or  the  pre-school  age.  There 
is  no  room  for  doubt,  however,  when  the  illiter- 
ates of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  are  con- 
sidered. It  was  found  that  9.55  per  cent,  of 
Canadian-born  males,  3  per  cent,  of  British-born 
males,  and  16.56  per  cent,  of  foreign-born  males, 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

In  other  words,  in  1911  there  were  in  Canada 
107,360  men  who  couhl  neither  read  nor  w^'ite, 
and  57,389  of  these  were  foreign-born,  w^hile 
37,74:5  were  Canadian-born,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  presumably  of  foreign  parentage. 

What  is  Canada  doing  to  solve  this  problem? 
In  Nova  Scotia  24.89  per  cent,  of  the  foreign- 
born  males  were  illiterate,  in  Manitoba  22.25  per 
cent.,  in  British  Columbia  19.12  per  cent.,  in 
Ontario  17.82  per  cent.,  and  in  Quebec  17.32  per 
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cent.  Saskatchewan,  which  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  foreign-born  males  in  any  Canadian  pro- 
vince, viz.,  96,781,  had  only  13.51  per  cent,  of 
illiterates,  while  Alberta,  with  87,780,  had  11.23 
per  cent. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Western  Provinces, 
especially  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  are  mak- 
ing earnest  efforts  to  teach  their  adults  to  read 
and  write.  This  has  been  largely  done  through 
the  medium  of  night  schools.  The  table  in 
Appendix  "  G  "  will  clearly  show  the  work  being 
done  in  the  city  of  Edmonton,  and  the  Alberta 
Government  is  to  be  commended  for  the  substan- 
tial financial  assistance  given  to  this  work.  That 
there  should  he  a  night  school  in  every  illiterate 
foreign  com7nunity  throughout  Canada,  and  that 
the  provincial  governments  should  set  aside  gen- 
erous grants  to  carry  out  this  work,  is  surely  not 
open  to  question. 

These  people,  particularly  the  adults,  are 
anxious,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
it  is  merely  necessary  that  we  should  meet  them 
half  way.  The  imminence  of  the  problem  need 
not  be  further  discussed ;  their  education  must  be 
a  matter  of  serious  concern,  else  our  ideal  of 
enlightened  citizenship  can  never  be  realized. 
The  autliorities  should  act  at  once,  whole-heart- 
edly and  concertedly.  Delay  is  more  than  dan- 
gerous; it  is  tvell-nigh  criminal. 

Dozens  of  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  the 
ready  response  of  these  people  when  night  schools 
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li;i\r  Ix'cii  »'sl;il>lislic(l,  lull  oiilv  ;i  few  need  hv 
rcffiicd  (t»  licit'.  A  few  vciirs  ;iu<)  tin*  |»iil)lii' 
siliool  honrd  of  I  he  lowii  of  ^'<n•l<l(Ml,  S;iska(cli('- 
\\";iii,  opciiiMi  one  (»f  llicsc  schools  niid  cii^n^cd  :in 
c\|icil  lc;iclici-  ill  I  he  |icisoii  of  Miss  .M;irv  I*\ 
Lc.UjHc  Io  coiiducl  I  lie  chisscs.  Tlic  rollowiii^  is 
Iici'  rcpoi'l  of  s(niic  of  llic  results  obtained  : 

"The  iiiulii  sciiool  for  I  lie  Non-En}^lisli  people 
opened  tin  .lanuaiy  ir)lli,  Illl.'{,  tliei-e  beini;  fifteen 
stndenis  in  atiendance.  When  we  closed  in  -Inne 
eii;ht,v  students  had  enteretl,  ami  ilurini^^  the 
months  of  Noveinhei-  anti  Detenibei*  sixty-uine 
new  students  onrolled. 

"The  stu<lents  eonipi-ised  \voikin<2;nien,  domoH- 
tics,  antI  niotheis  and  a  few  bovs,  who,  througli 
force  of  cii-cnnistanceK,  liad  been  compelled  to 
leave  school.  Nine*  nationalities  were  rej)resented 
in  our  classes,  the  Kuthenians,  Germans,  and 
Doukhoboi's  seeminii  t<>  take  the  jjjreatest  interest 
in  the  work. 

"The  men  seenietl  an.xious  to  .<;cl  along,  and  to 
have  their  families  do  so.  One  eveninjj;,  wdien 
entering  the  school,  two  little  children,  followed 
by  a  man,  came  along.  I  recognized  the  cliildren 
as  day  school  pupils,  and  soon  learned  that  the 
man  was  their  father.  On  making  enquiry 
regarding  his  education,  the  little  girl  in  a  plain- 
tive voice  said,  'He  never  learned  his  A  B  C 
The  father  attended  most  of  last  winter,  and  his 
cousin,  who  is  more  familiar  with  English  than 
he,  said  that  his  boss  said  he  was  all  right  now, 
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meaning  that  he  could  understand  and  carry  out 
orders  given  in  English. 

"  A  young  man  came  to  the  class  in  March.  He 
spoke  fairly  good  English,  but  had  no  knowledge 
of  reading  or  writing  in  any  form,  and  he  was 
badly  handicapped  by  deficient  eyesight,  being 
unable  to  see  the  work  on  the  blackboard  at  all. 
His  clothing  was  very  poor  and  not  clean;  so 
much  so  that  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  be  near 
him.  I  placed  him  at  my  own  desk,  where  he 
could  see  a  little  work  on  the  blackboard  and 
where  individual  attention  could  be  given  him. 
I  advised  him  to  get  glasses,  directing  him  to  a 
specialist  in  the  town.  He  procured  the  glasses, 
but  when  asked  if  he  could  see  better  now,  he 
said,  '  No,  I  cannot  see  any  better.'  I  encour- 
aged him  to  continue  w^earing  them,  mentioning 
a  friend  of  mine  who  had  to  become  accustomed 
to  hers  before  she  could  see  well.  He  did  so,  and 
can  see  quite  well  now. 

"A  fee  (later  abolished)  Avas  now  charged, 
and  he  asked  to  be  trusted  until  he  was  paid,  so 
of  course  this  was  granted.  He  had  employment 
all  summer,  and  he  bought  a  new  suit  and  has 
cleaned  himself  up  so  well  that  those  who  knew 
his  condition  when  he  came  can  scarcely  realize 
it.  He  is  now  attending  the  day  school,  as  well 
as  the  night  school,  and  is  in  a  position  to  help 
himself. 

"One  man  asked  if  his  wife  might  come,  and 
of  course  permission  was  given.  We  had  five 
married  couples  attending  at  one  time,  and  they 
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succcrdfil  well.  W'l'  Ikivc  ;iii  old  I;i<ly,  who  is 
liflylivc  years  old,  who  is  icaniiiiu  (o  read  and 
write,  and  il  is  sur]>risin^'  to  see  how  she  '^via 
alon^. 

"A  inothei'  and  dani,diter  ai'e  learniiii^  lOn^lish 
in  ihe  same  class. 

"  .Many  of  ihese  men  are  workini:;  hard  all  <lay, 
so  timl  it  hard  to  attend  every  niuhl,  the  session 
beinu:  from  se\en  to  ten  o'clock.  The  women  often 
i;()  ont  wdrkini;  all  day,  and  tind  the  school  woi'k 
a  little  tedions,  bnt  they  come  a))()ut  tlii'ee  nij^hts 
a  week.  OtluM's  have  small  children  who  must 
bo  looked  after  and  who  cannot  be  left  every 
niclit. 

"  The  domestics  are  allowed  to  attend  three 
ni,<2:hts  a  week.  Just  here  I  mijjjht  mention  that 
fjreat  assistance  is  beinj]:  given  to  some  of  the 
students  by  the  mistresses  of  the  homes,  and  this 
very  much  facilitates  their  progress  in  lOnglish. 
I  shall  enclose  a  number  of  sentences  given  by  a 
young  Norwegian  girl,  who  has  not  been  in  this 
country  live  months.  She  fully  understands  each 
one,  as  I  had  her  explain  the  difficult  words  to 
the  class.  Her  mistress  has  shown  a  very  great 
interest  in  her." 

The  sentences  enclosed  were  as  follows : 

"Miss  Albertine  Aronsen.  Norwegian,  not  five 
months  in  Canada. 

"There  is  a  baby  in  our  house,  he  is  deter- 
mined to  get  into  the  kitchen. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  the  severity  of  the 
weather  is  moderating. 
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"  I  must  not  neglect  my  study  of  English  as  I 
wish  to  learn  it  quickly. 

"I  consider  the  night  school  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  anyone  coming  from  other  countries 
where  English  is  not  spoken. 

"I  heard  that  many  articles  of  clothing  are 
manufactured  in  Canada." 

"One  form  of  exercise  we  have,"  continues 
Miss  Legate,  "  is  to  ask  each  member  of  the  class 
to  tell  something  new,  if  possible,  that  he  or  she 
has  seen,  or  has  heard,  or  has  done,  or  to  tell 
something  interesting, 

"  One  man  said,  '  I  saw  some  guys  going  down 
the  street.'  At  first  I  could  not  understand  what 
he  meant,  but  when  he  explained  it,  I  learned  he 
meant  men  or  boys.  On  being  told  that  that  was 
poor  English,  he  said,  '  I  heard  English  fellows 
say  that.'  This  makes  it  very  clear  how  careful 
we  should  be  in  speaking. 

"During  January  and  February  some  of  us 
have  visited  sixteen  of  the  homes  of  these  people. 
Some  of  them  were  clean  and  comparatively  neat, 
considering  the  difiiculties  under  which  they 
were  w^orking,  the  smallness  of  the  houses,  and 
the  large  families  living  in  them. 

"  Others  were  not  clean  and  were  over-crowded. 
In  one  Ruthenian  home,  composed  of  two  rooms, 
we  found  a  man,  his  wife  and  child  and  wife's 
sister,  a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  also  three  men, 
apparently  relatives.  The  conditions  here  were 
very  uninviting,  indeed.     The  girl  is  a  student 
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ill  our  scliuul.  ;iiii|  lit'i-  |icrs(»ii;il  ;i|i|»(';ir;ilic('  sccins 
lt>  l»r  ii!i|ir(>\  iiiu  \  fr\   iiimli. 

'•  111  iiiosi  ciiscs  llic  lioiiics  ;irr  liniT  iiiid  lurking:; 
ill  coiiifoi-ls  of  «'\('rv  kind. 

"()iir  \isils  were  well  rccciNcd  jiy  most  of  the 
wonicii,  Jind  tlicv  scciii  lo  jipiirccialc  fully  any- 
(liiiiii  tli;it  is  (lone  for  lliciii,  imd  lln'v  ivy  to 
(■\]>i-('ss  llirii-  ;iii|iif(i;il  ion  in  '^ifls  :il  llic  (Mirisl- 
Mias  season.  Several  slndenls  IiiomuIiI  ^ifts, 
wliieli  I  liesilatrd  to  iiceept,  hill  I  saw  (lial  it: 
would  wound  if  1  did  not  <lo  so.  A  niniiber  of 
the  (lass  clubbed  together  and  bou;^dit,  a  beauti- 
ful ly-eniji'aveil  i,M)ld  locket  and  cliain,  and  .u;ave  it 
to  nie.  They  sliowe<l  uood  taste  in  anytliinu;  they 
izave.  One  brouulit  a  niulUei-,  and  I  said,  'That 
is  just  my  colo?-/  and  lie  said,  '  I  saw  the  color  of 
your  hat.' 

"I  have  found  the  students  respectful  and 
ucntlenianly,  and  (piick  to  ]>ick  uf)  our  English 
ways.  Theii'  customs,  of  course,  are  vei-y  dilfer- 
ent  from  ours,  and  in  many  tliinjjjs  their  ideals 
are  different.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  ready 
to  learn  the  good,  and  when  asked  to  refrain 
fi-oni  anything  offensive,  they  have  always 
seemed  ready  and  willing  to  do  so. 

"Having  the  permission  of  the  school  board  to 
open  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  did  so.  One  even- 
ing, at  the  close,  a  Tiuthenian  requested  that  I 
give  them  a  prayer.  I  hesitated  a  little,  but,  on 
asking,  I  learned  that  nearly  everyone  present 
wished  it,  so  I  wrote  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the 
board,  and  all  who  wished  copied  it.    We  usually 
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closed  our  school  each  evening  with  the  National 
Anthem." 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
1917,  a  night  school  was  conducted  along  similar 
lines  at  the  village  of  Rhein,  Saskatchewan, 
where  the  population  is  largely  of  German 
nationality.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Geo.  F.  McAllister, 
thus  writes  of  the  work  done : 

"  I  opened  the  class  on  the  first  of  February, 
and  held  it  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  seven  to  ten  o'clock.  I  had  an  average 
attendance  of  about  twenty-five,  consisting  mostly 
of  middle-aged  married  men,  who  had  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  an  elementary  education.  The 
majority  of  these  were  farmers  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village,  and  some  attended  who 
drove  in  from  the  country,  some  coming  as  far 
as  seven  miles. 

"  I  found  most  of  them  unable  to  read  or  write 
much  English.  A  few  were  able  to  read,  but 
poorly.  In  teaching  English  I  used  the  Direct 
Method,  and  the  subjects  taken  up  were  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic*  The  last  fif- 
teen minutes  each  evening  I  left  open  for  a  free 
discussion.  I  tried  to  make  the  students  feel 
that  I  was  there  to  assist  rather  than  to  criticize, 
and  although  at  first  they  were  rather  backward 
about  asking  for  information,  they  soon  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  work.  It  is  remarkable  the 
simple  matters  that  puzzle  these  people,  who  do 


"  For  a  few  reatlinf?  lessons  suitable  for  night  schools,  vide 
Appendix  "  F." 
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llt>l  llllilrrsl;illtl  llir  l;i\\s,  cusNtius,  illid  pl'i vil('Jj;OS 
«»f  (';iii;i(li;m  filizciis.  I  Ikivc  oricii  felt  llial  llu' 
l)l;iiM('  lii's  iiiorc  with  ns  tliaii  willi  (licsc  iicoplc, 
;is  we  jirc  ii<ti  iiuikiiiii;  serious  ciriHls  lo  iiiulcr 
sImikI  tlinii  :iii(l  lo  riilii:lilcii  llirm.  'riicic  is  :i 
l;i(k  of  svin|t;illiy  I'oi-  I  liciii. 

"I  IwlicM'  iliMl  n  IfMclicr's  urcalcsl  (lillicuhy 
ill  n'Mcliiiii:  l-iiiiilisli  lu  ilir  ;ioii  r.n^lisli  is  ;i 
desire  to  proceed  loo  r.ipiillv,  ;ind,  ;is  ;i  result, 
llie  JMlpils  no!  only  Tnil  lo  lollow  lilt'  lesson,  hill 
it  has  a  leiidency  to  dise()iira.u,«'  Iheiii.  '  l'ro<^reKS 
must  he  sh)\v  and  I  hoi-ouiili."  To  realize  (his,  let 
us  ])]a(*e  ourselves  in  theii-  jxtsition,  and  try  to 
learn  some  lanjjuaj;*'  of  which  we  know  prac- 
tically nothing?,  and  wo  shall  soon  lind  that 
j)ro<;ress  must  necessarily  he  rather  slow. 

''  It  was  indeed  remarkahle  the  ambition  and 
keen  interest  shown  by  these  students.  You 
could  hear  a  i)in  drop  at  any  time  durinj^  the 
lesson,  so  great  was  their  interest  in  the  work 
taken  np.  If  I  failed  to  make  the  explanation 
clear,  they  wonld  come  to  me  after  the  class 
and  ask  for  the  explanation  to  be  repeated.  This 
I  willingly  did,  and  as  a  result  we  were  some- 
times still  in  the  classroom  until  eleven  o'clock. 
On  a  couple  of  occasions,  when  I  closed  school  at 
four  o'clock,  I  found  some  members  of  the  night 
class  waiting  at  the  door  with  some  problem 
which  had  proved  too  hard  for  them,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  have  it  mastered  before  the  night 
session  began. 
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"  I  endeavored  to  teacli  what  I  thought  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  them.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  the  majority  could  read  quite  fluently, 
although  perhaps  to  some  extent  failing  to  grasp 
the  meaning  conveyed  in  the  passage.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  understand  the  many  difficulties  which 
confront  a  foreigner  in  trying  to  get  a  working 
knowledge  of  our  language.  What  might  appear 
very  simple  to  one  of  our  Canadian  children  in 
grade  one,  presents  a  serious  difficulty  to  a  man 
not  familiar  with  our  language,  since  there  are 
many  words  we  use  in  every-day  language  which, 
on  account  of  their  likeness  to  other  words,  in 
pronunciation  confuse  and  puzzle  them. 

"As  I  stated  above,  I  tried  to  teach  what 
would  be  of  most  benefit  to  those  attending. 
Apart  from  language,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  I  tried  to  make  clear  to  them  the 
different  business  forms  and  how  to  figure  out 
the  weight  and  price  of  grain  and  other  produce, 
which  they  might  have  to  buy  or  sell. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  some  of  this  work 
taken  up  failed  to  reach  them  as  intended,  but  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  they  have  retained 
the  most  of  it.  At  first  I  wasn't  overly  enthusi- 
astic about  the  work,  but  I  found  it  very  inter- 
esting, and  when  I  found  those  attending  so 
anxious  to  learn,  I  took  pleasure  in  the  work. 

"I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  members 
of  the  class  have  surely  shown  that  they  appre- 
ciated my  efforts.    At  the  opening  of  the  school 
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1  l(il(i  lliriii  thai  I  would  dcMtlr  wlial  liliic  I 
con  111  spai't'  to  I  lie  work,  and  I  ha  I  I  Ik  >  class  \\<mi1<I 
he  free  to  every  jtcrsoii.  All  I  waiilcd  was  regular 
adciidancc  and  cvci\voiic  lo  lake  a  lively  ii»lei-est 
in  ilie  W(nk.  llowcNt'i'.  on  Ilie  last  e\enin^  of 
the  ni^ht  class  one  of  the  ini'nd»ei-s,  on  behalf  of 
the  (dass.  i-ead  a  slnn'l  address.  Althonuh  per- 
haps nttt  a  niaslei|»iece,  it  well  ex|>fessed  their 
apin-eciat  ion  and  jj;iat  it  nde,  and  in  it  they  assured 
nie  that  if  at  any  time  they  conld  do  ine  a  favor 
of  any  kind  they  wonhl  he  only  too  ^lad  to  do  so. 
After  this  they  presentecl  nie  with  two  boxes  of 
choice  eiuars  and  about  twenty-live  dollars  in 
money.  I  thorouj^lily  a])preciated  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  <iiven,  and  T  liave  since  thou.ulit 
that  if  we  teachers  in  non-En<j?lish  districtH 
exerted  onrselves  a  little  more  in  trying  to  help 
the  adults  of  the  district,  we  shotdd  not  only 
assist  them  in  becoming  good  (Canadian  citizens, 
but  should  ourselves  be  materially  assisted  by 
that  broadening  influence  and  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion which  accompany  the  i)erformance  of  our 
duty  to  our  fellow-men." 

It  is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  day  school 
in  itself  does  not  exert  sufticient  influence  to 
reach  all  classes  of  the  community  requiring 
instruction  in  the  English  language.  Further- 
more, the  night  school,  wherever  introduced,  has 
proved  itself  the  most  effective  agency  as  yet 
devised  for  the  solution  of  this  phase  of  the  non- 
English  problem.  It  also  follows  that  the  more 
efficiently  organized  and  supported  these  schools 
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are,  the  more  satisfactorily  will  they  achieve  the 
desired  end.  As  has  already  been  stated,  our 
western  statesmen  and  educational  leaders  would 
do  well  to  give  this  vital  matter  more  thoughtful 
consideration  than  has  been  given  in  the  past. 
Night  schools  have  demonstrated  their  useful- 
ness, and  should  receive  our  moral  and  financial 
assistance  in  unstinted  measure. 
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I'Ah'OCHIAL  SCHOOLS.* 

Ir  luis  hccii  nrurd  hv  m;niy  lli;i(  willi  lljo 
;u-(|iiisi(i<)ii  of  ICii^lisli  tlici-c  is  (hni^ci-  nf  the 
(•hildi'cii  of  fdrci^ii  p;ii('iil;in('  ik'uIccI  iii^  or  foi'- 
.m'tliiiii  llic  l;muii:iii('  of  I  heir  iKirciils.  In  iiumy 
cases  inslnicl  ion  in  llic  nialci'iial  loiiiiiit'  is  L!;iv(Mi 
before  \\\r\  cnlcr  llic  ]»iil)lic  schools.  This  is 
csiM'cially  (rue  anioiij:;  Ihe  Scainlina\  iaii  iiew- 
coiners.  Others  eiuleiivor  to  keep  up  Ihe  foreign 
language  through  the  medium  of  private  or 
parocliial  schools.  The  duly  of  mainjaiiiing  these 
is  urged  upon  the  jx^ople  by  clerical  and  other 
leaders,  on  both  religious  and  patriotic  grounds. 
In  the  United  States  the  Polish  Catholic  schools 
liave  an  enrolment  of  over  seventy  thousand 
pupils.  These  schools  endeavor  to  train  the  chil- 
dren *'in  religion  and  in  the  Polish  language  and 
Polish  history,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  public 
school  branches.''  Some  of  these  schools  do  very 
effective  work,  but  the  majority  of  reports  tend 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  training  in  English 
is  weak  and  lacks  thoroughness. 

The     Milwaukee     Press    iPrasa),    a     Polish 


*  For  a  lucid  treatment  of  the  legal  phases  of  the  language 
problem  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  book  entitled  "  Evolution 
of  the  Separate  School  Law  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,"  by  G.  M. 
Weir  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto). 
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newspaper,  once  held  a  competition  in  writing 
reportorial  articles,  and  it  was  fonnd  that  the 
best  writers  were  those  educated  in  Europe.  The 
work  of  those  born  and  educated  in  America  was 
decidedly  inferior,  and  the  Press  thus  speaks  of 
their  contributions : 

"They  are  poor  writers  because  of  the  poor 
and  faulty  educational  facilities.  Being  mostly 
orthodox  Catholics,  Polish  parents  are  compelled 
to  send  their  children  to  Polish  parochial  schools. 
All  other  schools,  especially  the  public  schools, 
are  denounced  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
so-called  '  church  press '  as  '  unchristian,  pagan, 
and  demoralizing  institutions.'  Parents  sending 
their  children  to  any  other  but  the  parochial 
school  are  denounced,  threatened,  ostracized, 
even  expelled  from  the  Church,  and  their  children 
are  persecuted. 

"  With  the  exception  of  those  where  the  priest 
himself  is  a  sincere  educator,  the  parochial 
schools  are  poor,  many  of  them  very  poor,  educa- 
tional institutions.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  history  are  taught  in  many  of 
them  rather  superficially.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  hours  each  day  are  spent  for  reciting  cate- 
chism and  church  formulas,  which  is  called 
'  teaching  religion,'  but  it  is  far  from  being  really 
religion. 

"  The  result  of  such  a  poor  system  of  teaching 
is  that  the  Polish  children,  after  spending  six  or 
seven  years  in  the  parochial  school,  can  hardly 
pass  an  examination  for  the  fifth  grade  in  the 
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piililic  Still Kil  if  ilicv  \\;iiil  t(i  roniimir  llicii' 
ctliicni  ioii  in  i  lir  |Miltlir  school. 

"'I'll!'  I'lilc  ill  iiiosi  ol  llic  |i;irisln's  is  tli:il  (lie 
rliiltl  sIkiII  not  iciivc  llic  |»;ii(>tlii;il  school  iiiilil 
aflcr  first  coiiiiiiiiiiion  ;  nnd  ii(»  (  liihl  is  :iccc|itc(l 
to  lirst  coiumiiiiiijii  until  iillci-  hcinu  thiitcm 
years  of  ai,M'.  It  \ciy  often  lia|>iM'ns  thai  a 
hfii^hicr  <liiM  tinishcs  ;ill  ilic  grades  in  the 
|iarochial  school  at  the  cml  of  his  cicxcnlh  oi- 
twrltlh  year,  hut  it  is  not  allowed  t<»  leaxc  the 
jiarochial  school  until  it  is  o\-er  thirteen  years  of 
a.iic'-  It  is  re(iuire(i  (o  stay  in  the  jtarochial  school 
and  waste  one  oi-  two  years  doiiii;  iiothinu. 

''In  some  ])arislies,  so-called  'liiuli  schools' 
aro  established  for  those  who  liave  j^i-adnated 
from  the  jiarochial  school.  Not  nnn-h  of  impor- 
tance is  tanjilit  in  these  so-ealled  'hijjli  seliools,' 
their  main  ol>jeet  l)ein<!,  to  keep  the  children  away 
from  the  public  school. 

"So  yon  can  see  where  the  fault  is:  not  with 
the  Polisli  jx'ojde,  but  with  the  Chnrch  authori- 
ties, who,  by  such  queer  means,  compel  the  people 
to  keep  theii-  children  fn  ignorance. 

'*  The  Polish  people  realize  this  more  and  more. 
They  demand  l)etter  parochial  schools,  but  their 
demands  are  ijjnored. 

"  Driven  to  desperation  by  the  purposely  poor 
parochial  system,  they  do  not  mind  any  more 
threats,  ridicule,  and  persecution;  they  see  that 
their  first  duty  towards  their  children  is  good 
schoolin^r,  and  were  the  public  school  authorities 
not  so  slow  in  adding  the  Polish  langtmge  to  their 
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curriculum  in  the  Polish  districts,  half  of  the 
Polish  children  would  now  be  in  the  public 
schools. 

"Of  course  the  Church  authorities  will  deny 
that  the  system  of  teaching  in  the  parochial 
schools  is  faulty,  but  you  cannot  deny  facts  and 
results." 

The  problem  of  parochial  schools  in  Canada 
has  not  as  yet  reached  large  dimensions,  but  it 
is  here,  and  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
discussing  the  education  of  our  New-Canadians. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  principle  underlying 
the^  parochial  school  is  sound.  Any  parent  has 
a  right  to  have  his  child  educated  in  any  school 
or  in  any  manner,  so  long  as  the  latter  is  getting 
an  education  satisfactory  to  the  state.  Similarly 
the  state  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  child  is  being 
satisfactorily  educated.  This  necessarily  involves 
some  form  of  inspection  of  private  or  parochial 
schools.  If  the-ieachers-  are  properly  qualified, 
if  authorized  text-books  are  used ;  if  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  buildings  and  equipment  are  satis- 
factory; if  the  pupils  are  receiving  an  adequate 
education  in  the  English  language,  and  if  the 
schools  are  thoroughly  inspected  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  government  inspectors,  no  one  will  wholly 
condemn  the  private  schools.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  a  parent  may  send  his  pupil  to 
an  Anglican,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran, 
or  Roman  Catholic  sectarian  school,  and  the 
state  should  not  interfere  except  to  ascertain 
if    the    instruction    is    adequate    to    meet    the 
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i('(|iiii-(iiuuis  of  (he  slalc  svslciu.  In  I'raucc 
llii'i-c  ;ii-f  sf\i'i;il  llioiisand  |)ri\;il('  schools,  l)n( 
in  every  iiist;ince  liie\  ;iie  visited  ;in»l  iiisjieeled 
liy  llie  remihii-  liONcrninenl  iiis)»eelors.  in  other 
eonnt  I'ies,  also,  w  r  III  1(1  I  his  t  \  pe  ol'  srliool,  will  ell 
may  lie  reiiaiMled  as  the  i-eniains  of  the  ancient 
reiun    of   ecidesiast  ieal    despotism. 

It  is  not  lo  he  woiidei'cd  at  thai  the  inimi- 
urants  w  ho  have  come  to  Canada  sIkmiM  endeavor 
to  estaltlish  their  <t\vn  rcliji^ious  schools,  hut  it  is 
a  roinaikalile  trilmte  to  their  faith  in  Aiig^lo- 
Saxon  inslittitions  that  so  few  parochial  schools 
iiave  been  established.  There  are,  however,  ii  few 
siK  h  schools  seatteretl  throii<i:hont  Canada,  and 
in  some  rases  these  are  snbjeeted  to  absolutely 
no  jj;overnnient  sni)ervision  or  control. 

James  Madison  (175M83G),  the  fonith  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  once  said: 
,     "  A  popular  government  without  popular  infor- 
/  mation  or  the  means  of   acquiring  it,  is  but  a 
\  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both. 
\     .     .     The  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  to 
a  country,  next  to  giving  it  liberty,  is  in  diffusing 
the  mental  improvement  equally  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  enjoyment  of  that  blessing.'' 

The  struggle  for  secular  schools  in  the  leading 
countries  of  the  woi-ld  was  a  long  and  bitter  one. 
Education  was  for  centuries  a  matter  of  family 
and  church  monopoly.  A  great  many  English 
people,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  believed  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public    welfai-e,    the    poor    should    be    ke])t    in 
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ignorance.     The    following    expression    of    this 
theory  has  been  often  qnoted : 

"  In  a  free  nation,  where  slaves  are  not  allowed, 
the  surest  wealth  consists  in  a  multitude  of 
laborious  poor;  for^ besides  that,  they  are  the 
never- failing  niirs£i*j  Pf  fleets  and  armies.  With- 
out them  there  could  be  no  enjoyment,  and  no 
product  of  any  country  would  be  valuable.  To 
make  the  society  happy  and  people  easy  under 
the  meanest  circumstances,  it  is  requisite  that 
great  numbers  should  be  ignorant  as  well  as 
poor.  Knowledge  both  enlarges  and  multiplies 
our  desires,  and  the  fewer  things  man  wishes  for, 
the  more  easily  his  necessity  may  be  supplied." 

During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  new  sentiment  showed  itself,  which  favored 
compulsory  education,  education  of  the  poor,  and 
national  secular  schools,  and  these  principles 
were  carried  into  effect  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
lish education  by  the  Act  of  1870.  Marvellous 
development  has  taken  place  since  that  time,  and 
many  writers  at  the  present  day  attribute  Eng- 
land's wonderful  display  of  strength  in  the  Great 
War  to  this  rapid  progress  in  popular  education. 

In  the  United  States  the  development  of  free 
secular  schools  was  for  years  retarded  owing  to 
sectarian  religious  jealousies  and  the  prevalence 
of  private  schools.  Here,  too,  however,  these  dif- 
ficulties have  been  largely  overcome,  and  the 
education  of  the  young  has  been  made  a  duty  of 
the  state.  There  are,  however,  many  parochial 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  very 
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illi*l('sil°;iM(-  iIkiI  siiiiilai'  coiid  il  ions  he  allowed  Id 
(l«'Vol<)i»  ill  (';m;i(l;i.  hi  tlic  ycir  \\)]'.\  the  l{<tm;in 
< 'jitliolics  of  ilir  I'liilcd  SiMlcs  were  sni>|M)r(  i  iiii; 
.""). ■_'.">»)  |t;ir«MJii;il  stli(M»ls,  mihI  in  I  lie  sniiic  vciir  llic 
Lul  licrnns  IkkI  iiihIci-  liicii-  coniioj  .%,SSI{  sn«'li 
schools.  Till'  scrioiisiu'ss  of  siicii  ;i  sliHc  of  Mll'nil'S 
caiiliol  III'  iii;ii,Miiti('(i.  :iihI  :i  slmly  of  ( he  dcNcloji- 
incnl  of  ii(Mi-s('ci;iii;iii  cdiii';!!  ion  nlinosl  ]<'j»<iM  iiH 
to  l)('li('\('  tluit  wc  w  lio  dwell  on  (lie  AiiicricMM 
colli  iiK'iil  nil'  ;illo\\iim  coiidilioTis  io  exist  in  oiii- 
midst  wliiili  will  iioi  tmd  to  pi-omoic  a  niiilcd 
(it  i/,ciislii|t  I  lioioiii:lil\  inilnird  with  the  |ii'iiici])l('S 
of  deiiiocracv. 

The  followiuii:  experience  of  a  yoiiiii;  iiiaii  of 
Pdlish  ])areiitaiie,  wlio  attended  a  iiai'ochia! 
school  ill  Chicago,  and  who  later  l)eeanie  a  j^jood 
Canadian  citizen,  will  In-  of  interest  lo  students 
of  this  question : 

"  P.oni  ill  (Miicajio,  111.,  T^.S.A.,  on  the  Kith  day 
of  November,  1892,  I  spent  my  first  five  years  in 
that  ci<_v.  when  niv  jiarents  took  nie  with  them  to 
Poland.  There  thev  s]ient  a  vear,  and  on  leaviiii;' 
for  Aiiicrica  tliev  left  me  with  my  jjrandfolks, 
who  wanted  me  as  company  and  to  educate  me 
there,  and  Then  send  me  to  America. 

"Their  plan  failed,  for  when  I  was  sent  to  a 
villa.iie  school,  one  bright  summer  mornin;^,  and 
noticed  how  the  teacher,  who  was  an  old  soldier, 
was  educating  the  pupils  by  the  use  of  a  cane,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  run  away  from  the  school 
just  as  soon  as  I  could  get  out  doors.  I  proceeded 
accordingly. 
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"My  tears  were  strong  enough  to  soften  my 
grandmother's  heart,  and  I  was  left  alone  from 
the  school,  but  when  my  uncle  was  leaving,  six 
months  later,  for  America,  I  was  sent  with  him 
to  join  my  parents,  who  lived  in  South  Chicago, 
111.  My  holidays  were  at  an  end,  and  my  educa- 
tion began  in  a  parish  school. 

"  The  first  year  of  my  school  life  was  spent  in 
a  primary  grade.  There  were  108  pupils  in  our 
room,  all  seated  in  old-fashioned  desks.  Our 
teacher,  although  a  member  of  a  Christian  organi- 
zation, did  not  act  like  one  full  of  love  when  it 
came  to  punishing  us  for  not  being  able  to  answer 
her  questions. 

"  The  following  description  of  how  we  were 
taught  reading  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
system  used : 

"  The  class  was  asked  to  prepare  a  lesson. 
Then  pupils  were  asked  to  read.  Those  who 
could  read  would  take  their  seats,  and  those  who 
could  not  had  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  stand 
there  with  books  in  their  hands.  After  the  read- 
ing lesson  was  over,  those  at  the  blackboard  were 
]ninished  by  the  teacher,  who  would  give  each  of 
them  lashes  on  the  hands  with  a  piece  of  raw- 
hide. Then  they  had  to  remain  at  the  blackboard 
and  prepare  the  lesson.  After  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  the  teacher  would  select  a  few  of  the 
pupils  that  were  at  the  desks  to  go  to  those  at 
the  blackboard  and  examine  their  power  of 
reading. 

"  Being  a  son  of  a  laborer,  I  did  not  liave  the 
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saiiic  |ili\  i  iciirs  ;is  IIh-  sons  ol  Inn  clicis.  s;ii<>(»il 
k«'«»pt'rs.  pooliiiarUcrs.  <ic,.  ;iii<l  \\;is  ahvjiys 
tiTjitcd  li!\t'  one  (»('  tii«'  iiircrioi-  clnss  l>v  llw 
tt'JU'lxM".  Ilow  il  \\;is  I  <!(>  iiol  kiHiw,  Itiil,  .ill  lioii^Il 
n«\ixl(M'l(*<|  ;is  I  \\;is,  1  \\;is  ;ilit';iil  ol"  I  lir  chiss  ill 
Studies.  ;ni*l  ;i  ^(mmI  |i;iiI  of  lii:it  vcni'  I  spcill 
tt'iH'liiiii::  oihd's  lo  icnd.  'I'lic  si'coikI  vcni"  wjis 
spoilt  ill  ur.-uli'  II  I  Ct'll  iifdiid  of  I  Ik-  Ind  tlnit 
instciid  of  ur;idc  I,  I  \\;is  prdiiiolt-d  to  ;L:i';id<'  II. 
:md  (>\p«'cti'<l  to  III-  (»ii  <'(pi;il  tcnns  witli  llic  ]>rivi- 
l(»£r('d  id;iss;  Itiil  siu  li  \\;is  not  my  lot.  ;md  I  IVK 
hurt  in  my  fcfd iiius  when  ji  ^roiij)  of  boys  from 
our  (  Inss  \v;is  s(d('ct(Hl  to  soi'vc  for  (dnindi  ccrc- 

Tiionics.  iiccordinii  to  tlic rimrcdi,  ;iiid  mys(df 

omit  ted. 

"  The  third  yt';ii-  I  spent  in  urndc  III.  I'ortuno 
lt;id  t;ivoi('d  me  witli  a  sympatiiotie  tea(dier.     ITor 

name  A\as  Miss  M .     Slie,  too.  resorted  to  the 

moans  of  rawhido  in  piinislinuMit,  and  1  used  to 
get  my  share  of  it,  1>nt.  T  liked  liei-  beeanse  she 
treated  me  alike  with  others. 

''The  fourth  yoar  was  spout  in  urado  1\'.  and 
bioup;ht  mo  again  face  to  fare  with  the  social 
distinction.  Here  T  was  tho  youuiiost  in  the  class, 
but  being  of  a  common  stock  and  unable  to  pre- 
sent gifts  to  Church  and  teachers,  I  had  to  work 
much  more  than  others,  and  in  case  of  punish- 
ment would  get  more  of  it  than  others. 

"  The  result  was  that  about  two  months  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year  T  went  to  public  school 
instead  of  parish  school,  without  my  parents' 
permission.    In  fact,  they  did  not  know  for  some 
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time  that  1  was  attending  another  school.  When 
they  discovered  the  real  truth — well,  I  had  some 
trouble  over  it.  The  treatment  I  received  at  the 
public  school  made  me  hate  the  other,  and  finally 
my  parents  consented." 

In  some  parts  of  western  Canada  parochial 
schools  have  been  established,  principally  among 
the  Mennonites,  the  German  Lutherans,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  a  few  nationalities.  In  sev- 
eral cases  theological  students  from  seminaries 
in  the  United  States  have  been  placed  in  charge. 
Unauthorized  text-books  are  used,  and  the  sani- 
tary conditions  are  very  unsatisfactory.  No  gen- 
eral system  of  government  inspection  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  instruction  is,  for  the  most 
part,  given  in  the  German  language.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  teaching  of  Bible  history  and 
catechism,  and  in  some  cases  obsolutely  no  Eng- 
lish is  taught.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  not 
British  subjects,  and  have  little  or  no  interest  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  Canadian  citizenship. 

In  one  of  these  schools  there  Avas,  until 
recently,  an  enrolment  of  over  fifty.  A  visitor 
found  twenty-five  present,  and  only  two  or  three 
understood  the  simplest  English.  Long,  unpainted 
and  uncomfortable  "  forms  "  were  used  for  seats, 
each  of  which  accommodated  ten  or  twelve  pupils. 
The  walls  Avere  dusty  and  undecorated.  The 
teacher  was  a  "  foreigner,"  who  freely  acknow- 
ledged that  "  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  his 
Church,''  meaning  that  a  bishop  in  another  coun- 
try outlined  the  policy  and  system  of  education 
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lie  \\;is  (MrrviiiLr  <>nt.  Not  :i  siii^lc  cliild  iHM'sciil 
liMtl  nuy  knowlcd^r  of  l'iii;lisli  (ir  (';m;nli;m  liis- 
torv.  :iimI  iiol  uiic  (if  llicm  knew  :i  single  line  nf 
jiiiy  (»f  (Mir  |i;ilrio(ir  sriccliuiis.  Il  iiimv  Itc  siiid 
that  jiublic  schools  have  since  hccii  cfcclcd  in 
lliis  localiiv,  ami  these  diildieii  me  ii(»\\  eiilcr- 
iiiLi  tlie  dawn  of  a  new  ei:i,  in  so  far  as  their 
edncalion  is  concerned. 

At  anothef  wcsteiii  school,  conducted  liy  a 
(  leriiyinan  -also  a  "  foreiiin  "  citizen  ovei'  loily 
|»n|tils  wovo  onrolled.  \\'hen  asked  whal  was 
beiiiU  taught  in  this  school,  the  teachei's  feply 
was,  "(Mmrch  hisloiy,  llihle  lessons,  rcadinij;, 
wrilinj^,  arithniclic,  and  calechisni."  This  was 
all  done  with  (IcniKDi  us  I  he  sole  /(nif/udf/^-  of 
insfniction.  Ahsolntely  no  I'^iiiilish  was  lan;j;lit. 
lliTc,  a^ain,  llio  clcr.uyniaii  asserled  that  he  was 
following:  f>iit  tho  insti'iK'tioDs  of  his  su|>eiior 
oflficors  ami  his  local  chni-ch  boai-d.  In  scvei-al 
other  cases  the  ])ul)lic  schools  have  had  to  elose 
temporarily  owinc:  to  the  opening  of  "Gei'man" 
schools  in  the  same  district. 

Canada  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is 
very  necessary  that  conditions  such  as  exist 
across  the  line  and  in  Europe  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exist  here.  The  uninspected  and 
unregulated  parochial  school  is  a  serious  menace 
to  the  healthy  development  of  any  nation,  and  it 
behooves  our  provincial  statesmen  to  deal  with 
this  pro)>lem  without  fear  or  favor. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  SCHOOL  FAIR  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  RACIAL 
ASSIMILATION. 

The  fact  that  thousands  of  our  new  settlers 
from  foreign  lands  have  been  allowed  to  settle  in 
large  segregated  areas  throughout  our  Dominion 
has  greatly  retarded,  and  is  still  greatly  retard- 
ing, the  work  of  racial  assimilation.  Any  move- 
ment to  bring  together  the  people  of  adjoining 
districts  or  settlements  will  result  in  an  increased 
interest  in  each  other,  and  no  movement  in  our 
rural  districts  is  accomplishing  more  in  this 
important  phase  of  general  education  than  the 
Union  School  Fair,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
eagerly-looked-forward-to  annual  event  in  many 
rural  parts  of  Canada.  In  the  prairie  provinces, 
where  there  is  such  a  large  number  of  "  foreign  " 
settlers,  educators  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  this  work,  and  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  remarkable  jirogress  has  been  made.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1916  dozens  of  successful  fall  fairs 
were  held  in  connection  with  the  public  schools, 
and  the  results  tend  to  indicate  that  this  com- 
paratively new  idea  in  rural  education  will  form 
an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  "•  rural 
problem." 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  school  fair  as 
a    social    and    educative    factor    in    community 
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Im'I  leniit  III  ;iiiil  iiir;il  ml  \  ;i  iicfiiiciil .  wcsliall  vcU'V 
1o  ;i  sci'i  's  of  fairs  held  in  ii(»rt  li  caslmi  Saskal- 
clicwaii  (liiriiii;  the  fall  of  1!M(».  lOarly  in  lln' 
s|uini:.  pri/.c  lists  were  issued  liy  a  cciili-al  coin 
iiiittcf  and  fails  ai'iMiiucd  foi-  al  fonrd'cii  ditVcr- 
riil  villaur  cciil  i<'s.  Tilt'  rnial  scliocds  in  llir 
\itinily  of  cacli  ccnlri'  wnc  asked  1o  <-o-o|»eiale 
in  |ti*('|)Jirini:  exliihils  for  ilie  fall  fait'  !•>  !•<'  lield 
at  this  centre.  Inmiedialely  tluTc  was  aronse(l  a 
wider  intei-est  in  rural  selio()l  life.  The  school 
and  home  j^ai'dens  were  carcfiillv  picitared,  and 
tluon.uliout  tho  year  received  careful  at  lent  ion. 
The  drawinir,  sewiiiji:,  and  manual  classes  were 
(•(Uiducted  with  a  view  to  producing;  cre<litable 
work  for  the  fairs.  The  children's  exercise  books 
were  more  neatly  kept  than  ever  ])efoi'e,  and  this 
su(h]en  incrtsised  interest  i-esulted  in  })etter  and 
more  thoroujih  woi-k  in  all  branches  of  the  i)ublic 
school  course.  Hand-work  was  emphasized  as 
never  before,  and  the  woik  of  hand  and  mind 
correlated  in  most  encourajjinji^  fashion. 

A  visit  to  any  of  the  hundred  schools  partici- 
pating showed  a  better  and  more  i-ei^ulai*  attend- 
ance, and  a  better  school  spirit  prevailed  jjener- 
ally.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  wide 
interest  on  the  ])art  of  the  parents,  tlius  bi-inging 
nearer  to  realization  that  most-desired,  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  between  the  school  and  the 
home.  The  teachers,  too,  profited  from  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  meeting  together  regularly  to 
discuss  arrangements  for  the  fairs,  and  a  live 
interest  in  tlicir  work  was  manifested  throughout 
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the  year.  Trustees  responded  liberally  to  requests 
for  financial  and  other  assistance,  and  more  than 
ever  before  displayed  a  marked  interest  in  the 
performance  of  those  duties  which  too  often  in 
the  past  have  been  but  lightly  regarded. 

The  fairs  at  the  village  centres  were  held  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  the  last 
week  of  September,  and  all  the  prize-winning 
exhibits  were  sent  to  the  town  of  Yorkton,  where 
a  very  large  fair  was  held  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day of  the  same  week.  At  each  village  fair  from 
five  to  thirteen  rural  schools  took  part,  with  the 
result  that  one  hundred  schools  were  represented 
in  the  large  central  exhibition. 

On  the  day  of  the  fair  the  teachers  were  in 
the  village  early,  preparatory  to  unpacking  and 
arranging  the  exhibits.  In  many  cases  the  par- 
ents provided  conveyances  to  bring  in  the  country 
children.  The  rooms  of  the  village  schools  were 
tastily  decorated  with  flags,  mottoes  and  ban- 
ners. All  branches  of  school  work  were  repre- 
sented. Long  tables  were  laden  with  choice 
vegetables  grown  in  home  or  school  gardens. 
Maps,  drawings,  specimens  of  writing,  essays  and 
exercise  books,  testified  to  work  done  in  the 
schoolroom.  Hand- work  of  various  kinds,  includ- 
ing paper-cutting,  weaving,  basketry,  woodwork 
and  modelling,  formed  a  most  attractive  display, 
while  the  exhibit  of  bread,  cakes,  and  pastry  was 
most  creditable. 

At  most  of  the  fairs  the  older  pupils  were 
placed   in   charge  of   the   exhibits,  and  readily 
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;ins\\rrr<l  ;iii\  iii(|iiirirs  «»ii  tlic  p;irt  nf  visitors. 
Ill  lliis  \\;iv  llicv  wciT  ^^ctliii^  :i  \  ;i  1  ii;i  l»l«'  lr;iiliiiii; 
for  iiflcr  life.  Al  scvcrjil  cciilrcs  i;ii-Is  fi-oiii  llic 
senior  ^rudt's  served  le;i.  iiiid  in  Iliis  \\;iy  ccd- 
leeled  sidisl ;i n I  i;i I  sums  Cor  the  <';in;idi;in  lied 
("rossnnd  r»eli:i;iii  Kelief  I'nnds. 

AlxMlt  four  o'clock  ill  the  ;iflerii(»o|i  ;i  conceit 
was  lield.  each  rural  school  eoiil  riliut  inn  I  wo  or 
three  niiinbers  to  the  |iroi;i"iiiinie.  In  this  way 
the  spii-it  of  co-ojierat i(Mi  was  still  fnither  siil> 
stanlially  enccniraued.  Addresses  In  puhlic  nieii 
and  jnoniinent  citizens  of  the  various  districts 
eonstitnted  anotliei-  striking  feature  of  these 
.i;atlierin,Ljs,  and  all  who  s]ioke  eni|>hasi/,ed  the 
fact  tliat  "iMliication  is  tiaiiiiiii:  foi-  a  lia|»|»y  and 
useful  life." 

Another  noticeable  featiii<'  of  all  the  addresses 
deliveied  was  the  ein])liasis  ])laced  bv  the  speakers 
n])on  the  necessity  of  tlioir  eliildren  ]>ein.n  tani;lit 
at  an  early  a.i;e  to  speak,  read  and  wiite  the  ICuj;- 
lisli  lan«;uaj;e.  One  speaker,  born  in  far-away 
Sweden,  said,  '*  I've  been  tliirty  years  in  Canada, 
and  I  don't  know  jLjood  Euglisli  yet,  and  I  want 
my  children  to  jjet  what  was  deuied  me — a  ^ood 
English  education  in  the  jniblic  school."  Anothei' 
]»arent.  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  remarked  in  bi-oken 
English.  "Me  not  knoAv  English  good;  me  no 
go  school.  Me  boy  go  school — learn  English, 
^fe  glad.-'  Others  present  similarly  expressed 
themselves. 

Eighteen    different    nationalities    were    repre- 
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sented  in  the  schools  participating  in  these  fairs. 
At  one  centre  children  of  Bohemian,  Hnngarian, 
Swedish,  German,  Belgian,  and  Polish  parentage 
took  ])art,  and  their  parents  mingled  freely  as 
they  proudly  examined  the  work  of  their  respec- 
tive children;  at  another  fair  boys  and  girls  of 
Rnthenian,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Assyrian,  and  Eng 
lish  parents  had  their  work  arranged  side  by  side 
on  the  long  tables;  but  throughout  the  entire 
day  the  children  used  no  language  but  English. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  fairs  was  most  successful, 
and  the  attendance  of  parents  and  ratepayers 
was  very  gratifying,  considering  that  threshing 
operations  were  in  full  swing  at  the  time.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  some  of 
the  teachers  whose  schools  were  represented  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  testify  very  force- 
fully to  the  widespread  interest  in  this  compara- 
tively new  phase  of  educational  work : 

"This  was  the  first  school  fair  ever  held  in 
Ju— — ,  and  great  interest  was  aroused.  Nine 
rural  schools  participated.  There  were  over  six 
hundred  entries. 

"  The  fair  was  exceptionally  well  attended. 
Five  rural  schools  took  part.  Contests  in  singing 
and  physical  training  added  to  the  interest. 
Lunch  was  served  to  all  present. 

"  The  school  board  was  very  much  interested. 
The  trustees  contributed  money  towards  expenses, 
supplied  materials  for  drawings,  handwork,  etc., 
and  provided  a  conveyance  for  the  children. 
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•' 'I'liosc  who  ;it  ti'iidcil  w  ('!•(•  well  pleased.  Tlicv 
arc  already  discussiiiu  plans  for  ne\1  year.  It 
>\as  a  ureal  tlay  in  our  dishiel. 

"Our  fail-  was  a  Lrrand  success.  .My  Iwehe 
jnipils  wiili  ilieir  pareiils  alleiided.  ...  I 
fiilly  expect  tliey  will  look  loiwaid  with  m'catei- 
interest  to  next  yeai**s  fair. 

'•The  iiiteiMsl  show  II  by  the  I'alepayers  and  (he 
S(diool  ollicials  of  the  respecti\('  school  iiiHtri<'ts 
encouraiics  ns  to  IxdicNC  that  the  school  fair  is 
likely  to  develop  into  a  pi-oi;i'essi\"e  factor  of 
eclucational  work  ainonix  the  non-I']n<;lish  of  this 
])rovince.  The  various  arti(des  made  by  the  chil- 
dren wero  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the  sum  of 
thirty  dollai-s  realized  foi'  tin-  Ueluian  Kelief 
Fnuii. 

"Public  addi'essos  were  deli^•<M'e(K  iiiul  each 
speaker  endeavored,  by  earnest  appeal  to  parents 
and  ratei)ayers,  to  inspire  a  wider  interest  in 
education  and  school  life.  In  the  evening  the 
school  was  ])i-illiantly  lip:hted  with  jijasoline 
lamps,  jrivinj;-  an  o])i)ortunity  to  all  those  who 
could  not  attend  durinjj  the  day  to  view  the 
excellent  exhiluts,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the 
large  number  who  crowded  the  spacious  class- 
rooms until  a  late  hour,  that  the  keenest  interest 
had  been  aroused.  It  was  surely  very  gratifying 
to  those  in  charge  to  see  parents  who,  after  a 
hard  day's  w^ork,  had  driven  many  miles  in  order 
to  see  the  display  of  their  children's  school  work. 
This  is  the  first  school  fair  to  be  held  here,  and 
its  success  has  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for 
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even  greater  success  in  the  future.  Practically 
all  the  children  of  these  schools  are  of  non- 
English  parentage." 

At  still  another  fair  ten  schools  were  repre- 
sented. The  report  from  this  centre  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows : 

"  As  the  time  for  the  fair  drew  near,  the  inter- 
est of  the  children  was  obviously  growing  more 
intense.  Every  effort  was  being  made,  every 
nerve  being  strained,  to  complete  and  perfect  the 
Avork  to  be  exhibited.  On  the  morning  of  the 
great  day,  eager  children  thronged  around  and 
within  the  school  building  to  i)lace  their  exhibits 
in  their  respective  classes.  Yet  amid  all  this 
eagerness,  the  spirit  of  competition  was  not  ram- 
pant, but  rather  a  mutual  interest  and  delight 
in  each  other's  accomplishments.  This  to  us  was 
a  very  pleasing  aspect  of  the  children's  attitude 
and  behavior.  The  large  proportion  of  parents 
of  foreign  birth  was  very  noticeable;  thus  one 
object  of  the  school  fair  was  being  accomplished, 
in  some  measure,  at  any  rate.  What  was  regarded 
by  the  teachers  rather  in  tho  light  of  an  experi- 
ment is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  all  have 
been  confirmed  in  their  belief  in  this  new 
movement." 

Another  interesting  report  runs  thus : 

"  The  parents  were  much  in  favor  of  the  scheme 
and  lauded  the  efforts  made  in  the  interests  of 
their  children.  One  mother,  who  has  four  chil- 
dren attending  school,  said  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  our  exhibition,  but  had  no  idea  that  there 
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would  he  st»  iiiiicli  woIMIi  scciiii:.  Sf\cr;il  olliri'S 
<'\|iiTss('(l  surprise  at  scciii;:;  wlial  a  ('ollcci  ion  of 
exhibits  sclinol  cliildreii  eoiild  (lis|>lay.  Hopes 
were  free  I  V  eXjU'essed  1  iial  \\  f  roil  I  i  line  on  i'  elTcU'ts 

aloiii::  this  line." 

.Many  other  reports  iiiiuht  he  relerred  to,  and 
in  excrv  instanee  strong:;  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  widespread  interest  aroused  in  llie  non- 
lOnulish  settlers.  I'athers  and  mothers  who  knew 
]>rae(ieally  no  lOnulish  ^azecl  in  admiration  al- 
the  work  of  their  children,  and  it  was  (dearly  a 
matter  of  intense  satisfaetion  lo  them  lo  (ind 
that  I  heir  children  wiui  many  |n-izes.  One  father, 
liorn  in  an  <)l)scure  Austrian  village,  took  i)ar- 
ticnlar  inide  in  showing;  liis  neip.h])ors  a  minia- 
ture set  of  bob-sleii»lis  made  l)y  one  of  his  Cana- 
dian-born sons.  "  Me  like  dis  country.  Me  no 
speak  English.  Me  like  my  boy  speak  En<»lisli," 
was  his  laeonio  summary  of  liis  views  of  liis 
adopted  country;  and  this  is  the  view  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  Slavic  settlers.  Shall  we  allow 
narrow-minded  intrijiiiers  to  interfere  with  these 
natural  impressions  of  this  lan<l  of  freedom  and 
oppoi'tunity?  Jjct  the  fifrouf/,  cnnnhVinfi  giild- 
ancc  of  uprif/ht,  honorable  Canadian  statrswaii- 
ship  direct  these  people.  Let  every  Canadian 
man,  woman ^  and  child  take  a,  deeper  interest  in 
the  Caundinnizntion  of  thrftr  hiimhlr  sons  of  the 
soil! 

The  prize  exhibits  from  each  of  these  fourteen 
centres  were  sent  to  the  town  of  Yoiktou.  where 
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a  very  large  union  school  fair  was  held.  There 
were  over  two  thousand  entries,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  teachers  attended.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  gives  some  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  interior  of  the  town  hall  on  fair  day. 

We  shall  never  solve  the  rural  problem  in  our 
foreign  settlements  properly  until  the  home  and 
school  become  more  closely  united,  and  woi'k 
together  for  mutual  improvement.  In  the  busy 
life  of  the  western  prairie  farmer  too  little  time 
has  been  devoted  to  social  and  intellectiml 
improvement,  but  every  nerve  has  been  strained 
to  increase  the  cultivated  acreage,  and  material- 
ism has  held  sway  to  an  alarming  extent.  The 
"foreigner''  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Men 
who  were  content  to  farm  a  narrow  strip  in  a 
small  south-eastern  European  village  are  not 
long  satisfied  in  Canada  with  a  quarter  section 
of  land.  Many  hold  whole  sections,  and  some 
cultivate  two  or  more  sections.  The  foreign 
women,  in  too  many  instances,  have  had  few  or 
no  opportunities  for  the  development  of  woman- 
hood according  to  Anglo-Saxon  ideals,  but  are 
little  better  than  slaves,  who  toil  laboriously  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  inconsiderate  husbands, 
whose  lack  of  proper  respect  for  womanhood  is 
a  heritage  of  darker  ages.  Great  work  lies  ahead 
of  us,  as  Canadians,  to  see  that  these  women  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  our  language  and 
to  become  familiar  with  our  ideals  of  womanhood 
and  motherhood.     Reader,  let  us  meditate  for  a 
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iiioinciil  t»ii  iliis  simple  lilllr  sii)i\,  so  Itiiiniiiiiii: 
with  tt'iKliTiirss. 

A  youiiix  ( ';iii:i(li;in  livelier,  with  ;i  In-art  as 
largo  as  Ilir  jirairics.  look  charge  of  a  lilllo 
school  ill  a  IJiil  hcniaii  scHIcuhmiI  .  lie  Iicranir 
intensely  inlei-ested  in  these  |ieo|ile.  lie  visited 
their  homes.  They  were  ama/e*!  to  liiid  a  ycHin^ 
( 'ana<lian  so  interested  in  "  rorei;::ners."  lie  won 
the  hearts  of  all,  y(ninu  ami  old.  One  day  a 
Kntheiiian  mother  lay  dyini;.  She  asked  to  see 
"  .Meestei'  Teacher."  lie  came  and  sat  Ix'side  the 
ronuh  hnnk  that  served  for  a  becl.  She  look  his 
hand  and,  with  t(^ars  sli-eamini;  down  her  toil- 
hardened  face,  in  In-oken  ICn_i:;lish  she  sai<l, 
"  Me(>ster  Teacher,  yon  liood,  yon  like  my  Mary 
—  ]\ly  John  ^le  want  them  l:o  s(dio(d  leai-n 
English-  me  uo  way  nood-bye-  -me  se(^  yon 
after.""  She  died.  Thank  (lod.  she  fii-st  had  a 
<;lirapse  into  the  sonl  of  a  trne  Canadian.  How 
many  of  these  people  are  ])assinj;  away,  aftei- 
years  in  onr  country,  without  having  becpjrn^ 
acquainted  with  us,  or  we  with  them  I 

Just  as  the  instinct  of  fear  in  the  child  may 
lie  nK)dified  and  i-emoved  by  ediication.  so,  in  the 
case  of  the  illiterate  and  superstitious  amoni:;  the 
immigi'ants  to  Canada,  education  in  the  wider 
sense  will  tend  to  remove  these  retarding  influ- 
ences. By  encouraofinjj:  them  and  affordiuj;  them 
opportunities  for  intermingling;  with  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  newcomers,  and  also  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  citizens,  they  will   eventually  see 
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that  life  in  Canada  raeans  something  wider  and 
richer  than  ever  could  be  jiossible  under  that 
despotic  control  with  which  so  many  of  tliem 
were  familiar  in  youth.  Can  anyone  who  knows 
of  the  ancient  enmity  existing  between  Ruthen- 
ians  and  Poles  conceive  of  a  social  gathering  in 
some  little  Galician  village  at  which  these  two 
peoples  would  meet  on  a  friendly  footing?  Yet 
here  in  Canada  this  would  be  no  unusual  occur- 
rence. The  School  Fair  encourages  this  friendly 
relationship  between  peoples.  Let  the  movement 
receive  every  encouragement,  and  may  it  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  scope !  We  have  too  long  confined 
our  idea  of  "fairs"  to  exhibits  of  dairy  cattle, 
thoroughbred  horses,  fancy  dogs,  and  horse-races. 
Let  us  in  future  devote  more  attention  to  the 
proper  rearing  of  the  youth  of  our  land !  Let  us 
have  children  with  strong,  well-developed  bodies 
and  alert,  carefully-trained  minds !  Let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  this  great  problem  of  laying  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  Canada  of  the  future. 
There  are  in  this  vast  Dominion  thousands  of 
these  people  from  other  lauds,  and  they  are  mul- 
tiplying at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Comparatively  few 
assimilative  forces  are  at  work.  We  are  at  that 
critical  period  which  comes  in  the  life  of  every 
nation,  when  fundamental  principles  of  nation- 
building  must  be  carefully  outlined  and  as  care- 
fully adhered  to.  "  The  future  of  our  country,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  depends  upon 
the  next  ten  years  in  our  eh'nuMitaiy  schools." 
If  the  children  of  these  newcomers — the 
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Ni'W    • '.ill.ltliaiis.  ill   llic  lllicsl   sense  (»r  llie  leim 

ai'i'  iiol  iii\eii  ;i  s;ii  islacldrv  ediicalioii  in  the 
llnulisli  lanmiat:e.  and  are  not  inopeilv  intio- 
(liicetl  i(»  a  know  leilLjt'  <)l  I  lie  l»esl  in  ( "anailian  life 
•  liiiinu  llie  next  (|eea<le,  we  eaniioi  e.\|M'(l  l(»  lav 
solidiv  llie  rmnnlarKin  oT  riiliire  sli'('n;;lli  and 
Uiral  lU'ss.  The  Selidol  I'air  will  plav  a  \'erv 
ini|H)rtanl  part  in  iliis  ;:ieal  woik  cif  nalional 
ronsolidation. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SUGGESTED  REFORMS. 

If  the  great  problem  of  uatioual  consolidation 
is  to  be  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  prairie  West, 
a  more  thorough  and  uniform  system  of  dealing 
Avith  the  non-English  situation  is  undoubtedly 
necessary.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this 
problem,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  attacked  in 
a  manner  far  too  desultory  and  haphazard  to 
augur  well  for  its  ultimate  solution.  One  pro- 
vince has  granted  concessions  which  others  have 
refused.  ]\Ianitoba  for  several  years  allowed  a 
pernicious  system  of  multi-lingual  teaching, 
which  degraded  her  rural  schools  in  many  "for- 
eign "  communities  to  a  condition  of  ineflflciency 
and  chaos,  while  across  the  boundary,  in  Saskat- 
chewan, the  law  called  for  instruction  in  no' lan- 
guage but  English,  with  an  exception  made  in 
the  case  of  French.  Why  should  not  some  system 
of  uniformity  in  dealing  with  this  problem  be 
adopted  in  the  prairie  provinces?  There  are  men 
and  women  throughout  the  West  who  have  given 
much  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  problem  of 
Canadiauizing  these  people.  If  three  or  four  of 
these  were  chosen  by  the  governments  of  the 
respective  provinces  to  act  on  a  joint  commis- 
sion which  might  meet  at  some  central  point,  say 
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IJf.u'ma.  ;iii<l  l  li(M(Mi;ilil\  disruss  \v;ivs  :iii<l  iiicaiis 
of  how  Im'sI  (o  iiilciprct  to  llicsc  lU'wcoincrK 
our  (';m;nli:iM  ideals  and  cil  i/,('iisliii»,  il  \\<ndd 
iimlonl>(«'dly  Itc  a  slcp  in  iIm'  lij^lil  diircl  ion. 
This  connnissiou  mi.ulil  draw  iiji  a  set  ol'  iccoiii 
nu'iidalions  whifli  should  1><'  of  inxahialtlc  assist 
:inc«>  <o  our  provincial  h-uislatois  in  dcalinu  with 
llir  alien  |ii<tltl('in.  Tlic  (|ucsti(>n  of  nniforniity 
of  tcxiliooks  t(M-  tlic  wrslcin  |ti<)\inc('s  lias 
already  liccn  ((Misidcn-d  ;  llic  (incstion  of  uni 
foiinily  in  dcalini:  with  llic  non-lOn^lish  i)ro]>l(Mn 
is  intinitidy  more  iniiiorlant.  At  pi-csonf  we  arc 
more  or  less  <;ro]»in^  in  Ihc  daik.  Tn  one  "Rnih- 
cnian  settlement  schools  may  be  lonnd  where 
])ractically  all  the  children  si»eak  lOn.ulish,  and 
where  the  teachers  are  thoroniihly  «nialilied;  fifty 
miles  awaj  there  may  be  another  Tiiithenian  com- 
mnnify  -where  the  teachers  are  inellicient,  and  the 
})til)ils  speak  little  or  no  iOnulish.  Similar  con- 
ditions exist  amon.u  other  nationalities.  Why 
should  such  conditions  be  allowed  to  continue? 
The  reason  for  this  chaotic  state  of  affairs  is  not 
hard  to  find.  We  have  been  gnilty  of  neglect  in 
not  consistently  and  energetically  atta(ddng  the 
problem.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  appar- 
ent to  all  thoughtful  westerners,  and  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  whole  ]iroblem  would  be  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  by  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate. Undue  delay  merely  adds  to  the  diflflculty 
of  the  task  and  prejudices  oui-  duty  to  the  rising 
generation  of  New-( 'anadians. 

Some  more  satisfactory   arrangement   shouhl 
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1)6  made  whereby  the  teacher  in  the  non-English 
community  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy  to  a  greater 
degree  the  social  advantages  which  are  now 
reserved  largely  for  the  teacher  in  urban  centres. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  do  his  or  her 
best  work  in  the  school  when  handicapped  by 
such  domestic  conditions  as  now  prevail  in  many 
rural  homes  that  "  board  "  this  important  per- 
sonage. The  writer  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  following  illustrative  cases : 

The  teacher  in  one  non-English  district  boarded 
with  a  family  which  occupied  a  small,  mud-plas- 
tered shack  consisting  of  one  good-sized  room. 
The  man,  his  wife,  four  children  (one  an  infant), 
and  the  teacher,  ate,  slept,  and  entertained  their 
friends  in  the  one  crowded  room.  No  other 
boarding-place  was  available,  and  after  a  few 
months  the  teacher  resigned. 

In  another  district  the  teacher,  a  young  Cana- 
dian girl,  was  asked  to  board  with  a  family  of 
"foreign"  nationality.  She  was  assigned  to  a 
cot  in  a  large  attic  in  which  the  whole  family 
(a  large  one)  slept.  Of  course,  she  refused  to 
remain.  It  will  be  readily  surmised  that  in  com- 
munities where  such  conditions  exist  the  question 
of  securing  and  retaining  competent  teachers  is 
one  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Such  conditions  as  the  above  are,  no  doubt, 
incidental  to  the  early  stages  of  pioneer  life  in 
any  community,  but  up  to  the  present  the  state 
has  confined  its  attention  largely  to  considera- 
tions of  an  intra-school  nature.     For  instance, 
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iiKilIcis  of  sMiiil;!!  it»ii.  riin'nul;i.  :ni«l  It'iuiicrs' 
(inaiilicMl  ions  li;ivr  rii<i;i}4;«'(l  tmr  ;il(rii(  ion,  to  ||u» 
alinosJ  fiiiii-('  rxciiisioii  of  nialtrrs  |>('rlainiiin  lo 
comliiioiis  (»r  rxira-scJKKil  life.  Al  four  o'clock 
the  teacher  is  lost  si^lii  ol.  If  slie  is  on  hand  to 
teacl:  al  nine  (/clock  the  lojlow  in^^  dav,  in  a  man- 
nt-r  sal  isfaclorv  lo  her  eni|»lovers  (who  are  too 
tifleii  incapaltle  of  jndiiinu  ihe  elliciciicy  of  her 
work  I  or  to  1  he  central  stale  aiil  horii  ies  (whose 
rcpresiMilal  i\  cs  in  the  tiehl  lia\('  in  Ihe  jiast  heen 
unal)le  lo  tind  time  for  liie  ade(|uah'  sn|)erviHi()n 
of  her  work),  our  depart  nients  of  edin-alion  and 
inlniinistrative  bodies  have  considered  their  duly 
both  to  the  toucher  and  coinniunity  lias  been  fnl- 
filled.  Tliis  C'once])tion  is  fuinlainentally  erron 
eons,  as  will  be  manifest  from  the  citation  of  such 
instances  as  those  mentioned  above.  The  teacher 
"existing?"  nndei-  such  adverse  home  conditions 
cannot  be  exjiected  to  <iive  the  ])est  or  even  j^ood 
service  to  the  imjiortant  work  of  teachin*;.  Is 
the  remedy  to  be  found  in  ]»rivate  or  state  enter- 
prise? The  writer  believes  that  the  latter  can 
solve  this  problem  in  the  most  efficient  and 
expeditious  manner. 

In  many  cases  consolidated  schools  at  village 
centres  would  provide  a  remedy.  There  is  many 
a  western  villajj:e  Avhich  contains  only  a  small 
one-roomed  school,  while  within  a  radius  of  live 
or  six  miles  tliere  may  be  half  a  dozen  rural 
schools.  A  graded  school  in  the  village,  with 
three  teachers,  would  produce  more  satisfactory 
results  educationally  than  are  at  present  obtained 
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from  the  seven  teachers.  Our  provincial  govern- 
ments should  carefully  look  into  this  phase  of  the 
"  foreign  "  question,  as  consolidation — where  the 
above  conditions  exist — would  largely  remove 
the  difficulty  of  securing  qualified  teachers. 

Another  reform   that   might   result  in  better 
teachers  for  the  rural  schools  in   non-English 
districts  would  be  the  establishing   of   consoli- 
dated residences  for  teachers  at  centrally  located 
rural   points.      For  example,  there  may  be  five 
rural  schools  within  a  radius  of  three  miles.     If 
a  residence  were  erected  at  the  central  point,  the 
teachers  of   these  five  schools  might  live  there, 
and  drive  each  day  to  their  respective  schools. 
This  residence  might  be  made  large  enough  to 
admit  of  its  being  used  as  a  community  centre, 
where  a  night  school  might  be  conducted.     One 
of  the  teachers  should  be  a  married  man,  whose 
wife  would  board  the  others,  and  the  remunera- 
tion in  each  case  should  be  such  as  would  cover 
the  extra  expense  of  keeping  a  horse  and  convey- 
ance.    In  some  instances  a  post-office  might  be 
located  at  this  centre,  and  in  others  a  small  gen- 
eral store.     This  scheme  was  suggested  to  the 
writer  by  an  enthusiastic  lady  teacher  who  was 
interested  in  tliese  people,  and  it  is  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  provincial  educators.  In  the 
proper  solution  of  the  "  foreign  "  problem  in  our 
rural  communities  the  female  teacher  must  play 
an  important  part,  but  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  live  under  the  domestic  conditions  that  obtain 
in  many  localities.    Arrangements  must  be  made 
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w  lit'ichv  l\\t»  nr  more  (»!'  ilit-in  can  li\('  (o^ctln'i' 
ill  a  t»'acli('i-s'  r<'si«lciicf.  In  tli.'  opinion  of  llic 
wriltM".  it  is  \«'i-y  lu'ccssarv  that  vonn^  non  l^nj:;- 
lisli  i;ii-|s.  csitcrial  I  \  anionic  some  of  llic  Sla\ic 
races,  slionltl  ;;ain  an  insi^lil  into  oni-  social  lilV 
l\v  coinini;  into  pt'isonal  contact  with  the  Itcsl 
( vjics  of  oni'  ( 'anadian  women. 

As  an   instance    of    how   a   vonnu  liii'l   iiiav  be 
insnlted  and  deiided  in  too  many  "  fofeii;!!  "  com 
mnniiies.  the  r(»llowiii^  trnestoi-y  is  siihmit  ted  : 

A  in-elty  little  Knt  henian  ^irl  of  sixteen,  liviiii;' 
in  a  westeni  |»r(*\ince,  i-eceived  nineteen  olVei's 
<»r  mafiia^ie  dnrin;^,  a  peiiod  of  ei^ht  oi-  njne 
months.  In  each  case  she  refiisecl.  and  one 
rejected  suitor,  in  orch'r  to  obtain  revenge, 
inserted  an  advertisement  in  a  Kutlienian  news- 
]>aper  published  in  Winniix'u,  to  the  elTect  that 
a  vonnu  Austrian  ^irl,  who  owned  several  liead 
of  cattle  and  a  comfoi'table  snm  of  money, 
desired  immediate  marriaj^e.  The  yonn<>'  girl's 
name  was  forged,  and  during  (he  next  few  weeks 
she  received  nearly  two  thousand  letters,  each 
containing  an  offer  of  marriage.  Dozens  of 
l>hotographs  were  enclosed,  and  also  postage 
stamps  to  the  value  of  about  fifty  dollars. 
Answers  were  received  from  Irishmen,  Scan- 
dinavians, Poles,  and  others.  One  of  these, 
from  an  Irishman  in  IJritish  Columbia,  is  worth 
quoting : 

"  Dear .    I  wold  lik  to  correspond  wit  ye  i 

saw  in  the  ])aper  were,  you  wont  to  mary  i  hav 
a  nice  plac  here  and  i  wont  a  wife  am  tird  living 
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alone  i  am  on  the  Ralroad  i  liav  nic  garden  and 

a  lif  tim  Job.     Dear am  Irish  &  wish  you 

wold  wi'ight  to  me  and  Let  me  no  What  you  are 
gone  to  Do  &  I  will  sind  you  my  Photo  you  to 
hav  dantee  garden  here  this  sommer  now  Be 
Sure  to  rite  in  English  For  that  is  all  i  can  reed 
there  is  som  Austrian  Here  the  red  the  paper 
For  me." 

The  poor  girl  could  not  very  well  have  replied 
had  she  wished,  as  her  knowledge  of  English  was 
even  more  meagre  than  that  of  her  Irish  suitor. 

The  whole  episode  was  considered  as  a  joke  in 
the  community.  Had  the  Ruthenian  girl  in  ques- 
tion been  a  society  leader,  or  even  an  ordinary 
domestic  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  many  columns 
of  the  daily  press  would  have  been  devoted  to 
lurid  descriptions  of  the  incident.  Lawsuits 
would  have  been  instituted  and  the  perpetrator 
brought  to  justice.  Such  occurrences — and  they 
are  not  infrequent — are  merely  manifestations 
of  social  conditions  affecting  non-English  women 
that  should  receive  our  serious  attention.  What 
are  the  women  of  the  West  doing  to  assist  dis- 
tressed members  of  their  sex  among  the  foreign 
nationalities? 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  arising  from  the 
opposition  of  certain  Mennonite  communities  to 
our  public  school  system  calls  for  immediate  and 
thorough-going  action.  The  Mennonite  difficulty 
has  retarded  our  educational  advancement  for 
more  than  a  decade.  The  citizens  of  the  West 
are  thinking  deeply  on  educational  matters,  more 
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s('ii(»iisl\ ,  no  tliiiilii.  ilijiii  ill  lilt'  |i;isl  on  ;irf(>iiul 
of  coiidiiioiis  arisin-:  Iroiii  llic  iircsciil  world 
slniuulc;  Mild  Ml'lfr  tlic  war  it  is  alto^clluT  likely 
that  the  Mciiiuuiiif  and  similar  prohlcms  will  ho 
rstiiiiatcd  at  llicir  line  value  l»v  ilic  inajority  of 
Canadian  ciii/.ciis.  riMdcssioiis  of  lolcranec, 
wIkmi  sincere,  are  highly  eoiiiiiiendalde.  hut  when 
iittere(l  with  an  air  of  nioek-heroie,  self-ini|)nte«l 
loyalty  and  lofiy  psendo  alt niisni  hy  politicians 
of  all  political  stripes  as  has  too  fiMMpiently 
]>eoii  the  case  in  the  i)ast — snch  hypocrisy  cannol 
he  too  emphatically  condomnod. 

It  is  altoucther  jirohahle  that  the  Meiinonite 
jirohlem  would  ulliniately  solve  itself  without 
any  state  intervention.  \\\  the  time  several  of 
the  (dder  •icnerations,  who  are  chiefly  responsihle 
foi-  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  are 
fiathei-ed  to  their  fathers,  it  seems  ])i'ohahle  that 
the  natural  ju'ocesses  of  racial  ahs(»rpti(tn  and 
assimilation  \\ill  effectively  have  <lone  their 
work.  Tint  in  the  meantime  are  we,  the  trustees 
of  the  future  and  the  <;tiar<lians  of  the  rijihls  of 
the  weak  and  the  innocent,  to  stand  hy  in  apa- 
thetic indiffer<'nce  and  ]>ei'mit  these  children  of 
Mennonite  or  other  i)arentage  to  grow  up  handi- 
capped for  life  throngh  ignorance  of  the  English 
language.  Keference  has  alrejuly  heen  made  to 
the  Order-in-Council  of  1873,  under  which  the 
Mennonites  have  heen  permitted  to  enjoy  certain 
religious  and  language  rights  in  their  schools. 
As  there  stated,  this  arrangement  no  doubt  has 
a  moral  significance,  the  interpretation  of  which 
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would  involve  au  elaborate  ethical  discussion; 
but  no  government  was  ever  justified  in  binding- 
its  successors  to  recognize  and  condone  flagrant 
inefficiency.  As  a  result  of  the  above-mentioned 
agreement,  the  Mennonites  are  undoubtedlj^ 
morally  entitled  to  private  schools,  hut  not  to 
inefj^cient  private  schools  in  tvhich  no  English 
is  taught.  No  tolerant  citizen  asks  that  the  Men- 
nonite  schools  be  forthwith  abolished,  but  it  is 
demanded,  and  rightly  so,  that  these  schools 
should  be  eifectively  supervised  and  obliged  to 
measure  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency, 
if  they  are  to  continue  to  receive  the  recognition 
afforded  them  in  the  past.  The  sooner  this  prob- 
lem is  attacked  the  better  will  it  be  for  all 
concerned,  more  especially  for  the  ^Mennonites 
themselves. 

As  already  pointed  out,  some  excellent  work 
has  been  done  in  non-English  districts  through 
the  medium  of  night  schools.  Wherever  these 
were  introduced  teachers  almost  invariably  met 
with  a  ready  response  from  the  "  foreign  "  people, 
who  have  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  learn  Eng- 
lish. Our  western  governments  should  put  forth 
every  effort  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
night  schools  throughout  the  winter  mouths  in 
all  rural  non-English  communities  where  illit- 
eracy prevails.  Liberal  grants  should  be  paid  to 
encourage  this  very  important  work;  teachers 
should  receive  special  training  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess, and  a  carefully  prepared  series  of  lessons 
on  civics,  hygiene,  agriculture,  domestic  science, 
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flc,  sIkmiIiI  l>r  |ir(»\  idril  for  ihcir  use.  'PIk'hc 
Itt't)l>lt'  arc  \\;iiliii^  foi*  us  to  jissisi  (lirm.  How 
inucli  loiiucr  Avc  we  ^oiiiii  !<»  dcljiv? 

Tlicrr  is  -A  rv\\\\'j,  need  I'or  soint'  svsirm  iinolv- 
injj:  r«'jj:ul;ir  series  (»!'  lerlni-es  lo  he  (Ieli\'ei-e(l  by 
eoni|tefeiii  s|te;ikers  t  liroii;j;lioul  tlie  "  Hu'eijijir ' 
eoiiiiimiiil  ies.  Adili'esses  iiii,i;lil  be  jii\cii  on  a^^i'i- 
eiillnral  (ojiies,  lioiiie  iiiakiiiL;,  etc  .Moving  ]»ic- 
Hifcs  and  laiiteiii  \ie\\s  of  an  educal  ioiial  iiahii'e 
would  pfoNc  of  iutaiculahle  \alu('.  .Many  ol'  these 
pooidc  arc  inlenscly  iinilative.  If  jticturcH  were 
shoMii  in  \ho  most  backward  districts  of  ])ro<ji'css 
made  in  (►thcr  conmninitics,  there  would  arise 
an  inuncdiato  desire  to  attain  siinibirly  high 
standards.  In  connection  with  our  departments 
(d"  aiiriculture  we  liave  lecturers  and  demonstra- 
tors who  ti-avel  through  the  provinces  in  the 
interests  of  l)etter  farming  and  purebred  stock. 
These  men  are  doing  admirable  and  necessary 
work  ;  but  the  eradication  of  influences  that  stunt 
the  mental  growth  of  our  peo])le  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  the  eradication  of  weeds. 
Is  it  not  high  time  to  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  educational  welfare  of  our  human  stock? 
The  returns  may  be  of  a  less  determinate  charac- 
ter and  considerably  postponed  in  conscious 
realization,  but  the  benefits  ultimately  accruing 
to  the  individuals  concerned  and  to  the  state  at 
large  will  be  of  a  much  more  far-reaching  nature. 
The  average  of  public  intelligence,  more  espe- 
cially in  certain  non-English  districts,  must  be 
appreciably  elevated  if  many  of  our  New-Cana- 
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flian  fellow-citizens  are  not  to  remain  the  prey 
of  certain  unscrupulous  manipulators  in  the 
guise  of  verbose  political  stump  orators.  During 
the  course  of  a  western  political  campaign,  cer- 
tain gullible  "foreigners"  were  seriously  admon- 
ished by  a  representative  of  their  own  nationality 
to  the  effect  that,  if  a  particular  party  were 
elected  to  office,  their  homesteads  would  be  con- 
fiscated and  that  they  would  be  despoiled  of  their 
personal  possessions.  The  same  speaker  also 
alleged  that  the  members  of  one  of  the  opposing 
political  parties  "  were  spitting  in  the  faces  "  of 
the  people  of  his  nationality.  Furthermore,  these 
statements  were  accepted  as  true.  Surely  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  enlighten  such  credulous 
fellow-citizens  and  to  render  extinct  this  igno- 
minious type  of  demagogue.  Travelling  lecturers 
of  the  type  above  suggested  should  do  much  to 
assist  these  people  in  arriving  at  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  our  ])ubUc  questions  and  national 
ideals.  The  school  is  the  natural  community 
centre  in  rural  districts,  and  if  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  lectures  during  the  v-inter  montlis 
were  provided  there,  for  non-English  men  and 
women,  beneficial  results  must  assuredly  accrue. 
For  instance,  a  few  lectures  on  elementary  civics, 
even  if  delivered  through  an  interpreter,  should 
render  impossible  such  disgraceful  electioneer- 
ing tactics  as  outlined  in  the  episode  cited  above. 
Should  not  a  start  in  this  direction  be  made 
immediately? 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  during  recent 
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vcars  on  ihc  itMcliiiii:  of  lioiisclioM  sciciic*'  in  ilic 
publif  ;m(l  sccondaiy  scIkioIs.      In  jli«'  cities  spc- 
rialisls  \\a\v  rliiir<;«'  of   this   work   :nnl    llic  hcst 
nnxlcrn    n|Mi|»inrnl    is    nscd,    l)nl    coinj);!!-;!!  ivcly 
few  i'uimI  schools  ;iic  (|oin«;  ;in\lliin^  nlon;:  lliis 
I'll''-      III   <-cil;iin    n(»n  ICn^lisli    c<niinninil  ics    (he 
um]     of     snili     li;iinin^     is     cs|>cci;ill\      ur;icnl. 
n»Mnc    condilions    .\vv    niosi    dcidorahh'     inijii-o- 
ju'rly  cooked   meals,   pooj-    venlilalion,  and    dis- 
jii'acefnl   sanilarv   condilions   l)ein}^   slronnly    in 
evidence.       To(>    often    children    i-arelv    lia\-e    a 
change    of     clothing    except     when    a    ^arnient 
hooonios  worn  ont.     One  teacher  found  a  Riitb- 
enian  hoy  who  sj>ent  his  nights  in  a  tlltli.v  stable, 
sleejnnu  in  the  same  (lot lies  as  he  wore  durin;; 
the  (lav.     This  is  not  an  unnsual  ease.    vSonieone 
may  say  that  these  children  are  liealthy.     This  is 
far  frcmi  hein<i  trne,  as  hnndreds    of    them  are 
jjrowin^  njt  physically  nnfit  for  the  vigorons  pnr- 
snits  of    modein  life.      How  many  never  i-each 
matnrity  Trovidence  only  knows,  but  the  num- 
erous small  mounds  in  many  rural  cemeteries  in 
non-English    districts   bear  silent   testimony   to 
the  work  of  the  grim  ieai)ei-  in  these  communi- 
ties.    Any  census  enumerator  will  say  that  it  is 
quite  common  among  some  foreign  nationalities 
to  find  that  a  very  high  i)ercentage  die  in  infancy. 
Let  us  investigate  this  i)roblem,  and  ascertain 
what  can  be  done  for  the  conservation  of  child 
life  in  the  backward  settlements. 

Why  not  have  a  teacher  of  household  science, 
who  Avoukl  give  insti-nction  at  legular  intervals 
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ill  a  iiiimbei'  of  rural  schools?  She  might  have 
charge  of  this  subject  in  all  the  schools  of  one 
or  even  two  niunicipalities.  Some  such  system 
should  be  eucournged  by  oui*  provincial  depart- 
ments of  education.*  The  simplest  methods  of 
cooking  according  to  our  standards  are  unknown 
to  many  of  these  ])eople.  The  writei*  has  seen  a 
mother  place  an  egg  in  a  dish  of  hot  grease,  and 
when  it  had  "  cooked  '■  so  long  that  it  much 
resembled  leather,  she  fed  it  to  her  baby.  A 
Ruthenian  ^'  teacher "  once  expressed  wonder 
when  he  saw -toast  on  the  breakfast  table,  and 
asked,  "How  did  you  burn  de  bread?"  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
teacher  in  a  backward  Bukovinian  district  sums 
up  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  attitude  of  these 
people  in  this  matter  is  concerned : 

"One  instance  of  the  interest  taken  might 
prove  useful  to  you.  I  had  a  little  spirit  lamp 
or  stove,  and  we  preserved  some  fruit,  made  salad 
dressing  and  other  things.  One  mother  sent  word 
by  her  daughter  to  the  effect  that  '  if  Miss  A — — 
wants  anything,  you  may  take  it,  for  I  don't 
know  how  myself  and  can't  read,  but  I  want  you 
to  know.' '' 

In  many  non-English  districts  trustees,  who 
are  illiterate  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
English  language,  are  found  in  charge  of  schools. 
Many  of  them  cannot  read  or  write  even  their 
names.    It  is  impossible  for  the  school  inspector 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  anangeraents  have  been  made 
to  carry  out  this  idea  in  Saskatchewan. 
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to  ilisciiss  wiili  lliciii  sclioul  rcronii.  ;is  llicy  do 
not  niKlrrsijiiid  I  lie  siinplcsl  lOii^lisIi.  In  iio(  :i 
Irw  (if  ilicsc  (lish'icts  iiU'M  :iii(l  Wdiiicii  ol'  oilier 
ii;it  ioniilil  ics  iii,i  v  he  roiiiid  who  would  iiiiikr  ('(tm- 
|tt'1('iil  olVicials.  hilt  the  illilcfMtc  tii;ijorily  I'd'nscs 
to  fli'ct  tliciii.  Tlic  wiitcf  l»t'li«'\('s  tliiil  the 
aiitliorii  ics  slioiild  ini  lodnce  l('i;isl;i1  ion  lo  the 
riVcct  llmt  ;ill  rnijil  li-nslccs  should  he  nhic  lo 
s))(';ik,  rend.  ;inil  wi-itc  iT;ison:d)ly  uood  IOn<^lish 
of.  s;iy.  ;i  st;ind;ii'd  as  r(']ii-('sciil('d  l»y  a  uradc  foni- 
]»n|>il.  If  men  with  these  ineaufe  (|iialilicat  ions 
are  not  available,  llie  logical  solnlion  would  seem 
lo  be  I  he  ollicial  liustee.  l.el  ns  not  hestam])ede(l 
l\v  ovoj'-weeninu-  "  democi'acy  "  ai*^umenjs,  the 
liaveu  of  the  astute  ])oliticiaii  when  brought  to 
bay.  Business  men  are  not  so  stampeded  in  the 
reixnlation  of  their  interests,  nor  should  an  insti- 
tution liavinj;  for  its  special  province  the  nurtni'e 
and  training;  of  the  human  soul  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  administrative  i^nardians  whose 
outlook  on  life  is  as  comi)rehensive  as  is  their 
knowledjie  of  the  EnoHsh  lanejuaj^e. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  Canadians 

that,  as  a  result  of  the  great  crisis  through  which 

we  are  passing,  Canada  is  to  reap  only  good — 

I  "a  true  understanding  of  our  national  values 

i  and  a  chastened  realization  that  a  country  com- 

I  posed  of  many  peoples  of  widely  different  tradi- 

,'tions  will  not  of  itself  fall  together  into  a  unified 

'nation.''     The  present  is  a  most  opy)ortniie  time 

to  consider  carefully  a  long-negl(>cted  ]K)liey.   We 

must  protit   by   the  insight    we  are  now  getting 
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into  the  "  disruption  and  uneven  growth  "  which 
is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  national  consciousness. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  has  come  home 
to  us  very  forcibly  that  Canada  is  a  country  full 
of  unassimilated  groups,  with  varying  social 
ideals,  varying  languages,  and  varying  ideas  of 

^  Canadian  citizenship  and  loyalty  to  the  British 
Empire.  The  situation  has  been  with  us  for 
years,  but  we  have  refused  to  face  it  with  any 
definite  national  policy. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a  very  complex 
problem ;  but  there  are  certain  aspects  of  it,  and 

''  certain  methods  by  which  it  can  be  approached, 
which  are  comparatively  simple  and  definite. 
There  are  really  three  groups  of  the  non-English 
in  this  country.  There  is  a  small  number  edu- 
cated in  our  language  and  familiar  with  our 
institutions,  but  who  often  possess  double  loy- 
alties and  sometimes  dual  citizenship.     Again, 

^  there  are  many  who,  though  born  abroad,  are 
naturalized  citizens,  speaking  our  language, 
knowing  our  institutions,  who  are  thoroughly 
Canadianized.  They  "belong  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  us,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  group  them 
separately." 

There  are,  however,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  others  with  no  understanding  of  our  social 
standards  and  institutions,  and,  unless  a  differ- 
ent policy  be  adopted  in  the  near  future,  with 
little  hope  of  ever  rising  beyond  the  present  level 
of  ignorance  and  illiteracy.  Some  of  these  have 
been  here  for  many  years.  They  have  been 
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assisiinu;  in  ilrN  cldiiiiiLi  <nii-  iiiatcrial  i-cHOiirci'S, 
hut  tlu'V  arc  aliout  as  fai-  from  hccoiiiin}:;  ('ana- 
(iian  citizens  as  Jlicy  were  the  dav  (licv  landed  on 
llic  shores  of  oiii'  JMuninion.  Two  |>oints  slionld 
he  Itorne  in  mind.  In  tin-  lirsi  place  i(  is  to  (heir 
advantaixe  to  become  ('anadian  cilizens,  main- 
lainini:  <'anadian  slandaids  of  living,  and 
able  lo  understand  (he  Kniilish  laniina^c;  and, 
secondly,  Canada  lias^  rigid  (o  e.\|>ec(  tlieni  to 
bocomo  rnnadinnizori^Tid^^^if  she  pi'ovides  the 
facilities — the  liulH  lo  reqnire  it  ;  bnt,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  llicsc  fdcilitirs  have 
not  been  adequatehf  provided.  The  imniigrant 
who  lives  and  works  in  this  Dominion  owes  somi*- 
thing:  to  onr  government;  but  if  he  owes  us  Cana- 
dianization,  we  also  have  a  duty  fo  perform  in 
providinjx  the  means  to  attain  it.  In  the  process 
of  makinjnj  Canadian  citizens  out  of  these  people 
the  burden  of  responsibility  lies  with  us. 

^  The  Canadianization  of  the  "foreigner,"  as 
has  been  stated,  is  a  complex  question,  and  the 
process  must  be  slow  and  thorough,  if  it  is  to 
be  complete;  but  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt 
about  the  first  steps  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem— a  knowledge  of  the  p]nglish  language  and 

Vthe  principles  of  Canadian  citizenship.  Let  a 
Dominion-wide  campaign  be  waged  to  emphasize 
these  two  things  throughout  the  foreign-born 
communities  from  coast  to  coast!  The  foreigners 
will  welcome  it  if  conducted  in  the  proper  spirit. 
Why  not  have  a  National  Canadianization  Com- 
mittee?   Might  it  not  be  organized  as  an  institu- 
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tion  in  close  affiliation  with  the  British  Citizen- 
ship League  recently  formed  in  western  Canada? 
It  will  be  inferred,  from  what  has  already 
been  stated,  that  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  most 
important — if  not  the  most  important — element 
in  racial  assimilation.  Granted  this  be  true,  he 
must  be  specially  trained  for  his  work.  The 
writer  strongly  urges  that  a  special  course  be 
instituted  in  the  provincial  normal  schools  of 
the  Western  Provinces  looking  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the 
non-English  communities.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  longer  sessions  at  the  training  schools 
will  be  necessary.  In  cities  like  Regina,  Saska- 
toon, and  Winnipeg,  teachers-in-training  should 
be  provided  with  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
non-English  children.  Classes  of  "foreign" 
pupils  should  be  found  in  the  model  schools.  At 
present  most  of  our  model  schools  are  too 
"model."  Very  often  they  are  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  "upper  classes,"  who  pay  a  fee 
for  the  "  model "  instruction.  The  normal  stu- 
dents should  not  be  expected  to  attempt  to  trans- 
plant such  conditions  to  the  rural  schools,  the 
"model"  for  which  should  be  something  vastly 
different  from  that  found  in  the  cities.  Would 
it  not  be  the  logical  method  of  acquainting  stu- 
dents with  the  problem  of  teaching  English  to 
"foreign"  children,  if  one  room  in  the  model 
school  were  set  aside  for  beginners  in  the  study 
of  our  language?  Where  this  has  been  attempted 
the  success  has  been  unquestionable.  The  normal 
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sludciits  lircoiiic  iiilt'rcs|«'(|  ;  tliry  ;il  once  ^I'Msp 
the  iinj»oi'I;nicf  of  tlir  work,  iiiid  llicv  afc  j^iNcii 
;in  o|i|i()i't  unil  y  lor  inaclicc  tciu'liiiii;. 

In  Snskatclicw  ;in.  w  Imtc  the  "  forci-^ii  "  proh- 
Iciii  is  so  iiiiicli  in  cN  idcncc.  llic  lliiid  class  nui-nial 
stuilcnts  obtain  a  Icn  \\«'i'Us'  coui'sc  ai  h'ainin;^. 
The  session  for  lirst  and  second  (dass  leaidiers 
(•oxers  a  peidod  of  ahonl  sixteen  weeks.  It  is 
ad\"isal»le  that  these  sessions  he  leii<:,theiied,  and 
the  writer  is  in  thoronuh  sympathy  with  Uw 
sujjgestions  contained  in  an  exhauKtive  re])ort 
recently  written  hy  Dr.  .1.  A.  Sncdl,  ])rineij)al  of 
Saskatoon  Normal  School,  alter  a  visit  lo  vari- 
ous American  iustitntioiis.  Doctor  Smdl  is  one 
of  the  foremost  educational  leaders  in  the  West, 
and  no  one  is  bett<'r  (|ualitie(l  to  sjjeak  on  the 
subject  of  teacher-traininii.  Tin;  followinjjj  is 
from  tlie  portion  of  his  reiuut  which  deals  with 
this  phase  of  educational  administration  : 

"  Gi'eater  importance  should  be  attached  to  the 
professional  training  of  our  teachers.  This  is 
especially  desired  for  those  teachers  w'ho  receive 
our  permanent  certiticates  of  the  first  and  second 
class.  These  may  be  obtained  by  boys  of  nineteen 
and  girls  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  meagre 
academic  standing  as  a  basis  I  In  many  cases 
these  are  not  much  superior  to  the  third  class 
teacher,  and  yet  they  possess  our  permanent  cer- 
tificate, sometimes  of  the  highest  class.  Our 
policy,  perhaps  forced  upon  us  from  without, 
seems  to  be  to  scale  our  training  down  to  the 
lowest  grade  I  Our  gaze  is  downw^ard  rather  than 
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upward!  For  many  years  no  advance  has  been 
made  in  teacher-training,  unless  it  be  to  add  new 
subjects  of  study  with  no  additional  time  or 
facilities  to  cope  with  them !  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  this  is  progress. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  the  length  of  the 
second  and  first  class  sessions  be  extended  to  a 
period  of  thirty-six  weeks.  This  course  may  run 
continuously,  or  in  two  parts  of  say  fifteen  and 
twenty-one  weeks — the  first  period  being  given 
to  primary  work,  while  the  nature  of  the  work 
for  the  latter  period  Avill  depend  upon  the  grade 
of  teaching  for  which  training  is  sought.  Thus 
the  work  of  the  normal  school  will,  to  some 
extent,  become  differentiated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  various  classes  of  teachers :  primary,  grade, 
rural,  special,  and  principals. 

"  For  the  best  results  method  and  content 
should  not  be  separated.  This  will  necessitate 
the  re-teaching,  from  the  teacher's  viewpoint, 
during  the  normal  school  course,  of  the  work 
which  the  teacher-in-training  will  require  him- 
self to  teach.  The  method  will  emerge,  in  the 
main,  in  the  teaching.  That  this  idea  will  find 
opposition  I  am  fully  aware,  but  our  experience 
has  been  that  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  method  when 
the  student  does  not  comprehend  the  subject  to 
which  the  method  relates ;  and  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  enter  our  normal  schools  do  not 
know  the  subject  matter  of  the  subjects  they  are 
required  to  teach  as  they  should  know  it  to  teach 
efficiently. 
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"  Tlu>  iioi'inal  scliodls  should  have  |n<>|>('r  lacili 
tios  for  (loiiiij  their  woi'k  in  rcsjuMt  io  buihlinji;, 
»M|iiij)nn'nl,  praclict'  schools,  and  an  adctjuatf 
stall".  Th«'S('  will  he  luovidcd  when  then'  is  an 
ajijU'ciiat  ion.  not  oidy  of  what  the  normal  schools 
ai"('  now  doini:,  hnt  also  of  the  vastly  ii^r-catci- 
work  thcv  arc  capahlc  of  accomplishing  when 
they  have  the  o|ti)ort nnity  to  propeily  function. 

"The  followinii  speeitic  recommendations  are 
made  for  the  traininji- of  pnbli<'  s<-hool  teachers: 

"  /.  Tliini  Chisfi. 

*' To  s(MMn-e  this  cei-tilicate  the  sindent  must 
com])lete  three  yeai's  of  tlu^  hijih  school  course, 
iiicludiiii:  twelve  weeks  of  ])rofessional  training; 
conducted  by  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  durinj? 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 
Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  woi'k  a 
certificate  valid  for  one  year  will  be  issued.  This 
certiticate  may  be  extended  for  one  additional 
year,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector. 
At  the  expiration  of  one  year's  teachin*?  the 
teacher  holding  this  certificate  is  eligible  to  enter 
the  normal  school  to  train  for  a  second  class  cer- 
tificate, without  again  returning  to  the  high 
school. 

"  2.  Second  Class. 

"For  admission  (except  as  above)  the  student 
must  have  completed  three  full  years  of  the  high 
school  course.  The  course  of  thirty-six  weeks 
required  for  the  second  class  certificate  may  be 
taken  continuously,  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  which    an   interim   certificate   shall    be 
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issued,  which  shall  be  rendered  permanent  upon 
the  favorable  report  of  the  Inspector  and  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  reading  course;  or 
the  first  fifteen  weeks  of  the  course  may  be  taken, 
when,  if  the  work  is  satisfactory,  a  certificate 
may  be  issued,  valid  for  one  year,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  teacher  will  be  required 
to  return  and  complete  the  course. 

"5.  First  Class. 

"For  admission  the  student  must  have  com- 
pleted the  full  high  school  course  of  four  years. 

"  The  course  of  thirty-six  weeks  required  for 
the  first  class  certificate  may  be  taken  continu- 
ously, upon  the  successful  completion  of  which 
an  interim  certificate  shall  be  issued,  which  shall 
be  rendered  permanent  upon  the  favorable  report 
of  the  Inspector  and  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  reading  course ;  or  the  course  may  be  divided 
as  for  the  second  class  above." 

In  another  section  of  his  report  Doctor  Snell 
says: 

"  The  frequent  change  of  teachers  should  be 
negatived  to  some  extent  by  the  lengthening  of 
the  school  year,  so  as  to  provide  continuous 
employment  for  the  teacher  in  the  same  school. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  plan  in  Wisconsin 
whereby  a  grant  of  two  dollars  per  month  is 
given  to  the  teacher  who  remains  in  the  same 
school  for  the  second  year,  with  an  increased 
grant  for  the  third  and  subsequent  years.  How 
this  is  working  out  is  not  yet  ascertained.    It  is 
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worth  irmrmliciinii,  so  IIimI  m  vcmi-  or  (wo  licncc 
its  success  oi-  t;iiliirc  u\;\y  he  Iciirucd. 

"  Too  m.niy  of  our  Icnclicrs  Mfc  coiilciil  (o  (cncli 
on  the  lowest  «^r;i(ic  of  celt  ilicntc.  'riicrt'  is  iiol 
iiiucli  incentive  foi*  llieni  to  do  ollierwise.  The 
permit,  or  tliifd  cl;iss,  te;icher  with  bnt  litth' 
investment  often  secni-es  :is  hiuh  ;i  smImi-v  ;is  tlie 
teacher  with  (he  hi^hef  <-ef(  ilicate.  The  rewni'ds 
shonld  hi'-.w  some  relation  to  the  expcMisc  an<l 
elTort  incnii'cd  in  secniinii  the  hit^her  cerfiricato. 
There  should  be  a  iiumluM"  of  positions,  in  oui" 
rural  schools  as  elsewhere,  that  would  be  worth 
strivinix  for.  It  would  be  well  to  <'onsider  the 
advisability  of 

''  (a)  So  readjusting^  the  <;i-ants  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  IJoard  to  secure  the  first  or 
second  class  teacher; 

^'{h)  Fixin;:;  minimum  salai'ies  for  second  class 
and  for  first  class  teachers ; 

"(c)  Paying  to  the  district  a  certain  per- 
centaije  of  the  salary  in  advance  of  the  fixed 
minimum. 

"  Perhaps  it  wonld  be  wise  to  pay  no  grant  to 
the  district  employing  a  teacher  with  only  a  pro- 
visional certificate,  and  but  one-third,  or  one-half 
of  the  grant  paid  to  the  district  engaging  a 
second  class  teacher,  if  a  teacher  with  a  third 
class  certificate  be  employed.  These  permit  and 
third  class  teachers  are  usually  'birds  of  pas- 
sage,' and  as  such  should  not  be  fed  upon  the 
'finest  of  the  wheat.'" 

Other  reforms  might  be  elaborated,  but  it  is 
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not  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  to  do  more 
than  emphasize  the  significance  of  the  non-Eng- 
lish problem.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  any  efficient  educational  system  pos- 
sesses an  organic  inter-relationship  whereby  each 
phase  of  that  system — whether  administration, 
organization,  or  what  not — reaches  its  maximal 
efficiency  only  in  so  far  as  it  works  harmoniously 
and  consistently  in  relation  to  the  excellence  of 
the  whole.  In  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  make  an  efficient  whole 
merely  by  a  patching  process  ipplied  to  the 
parts;  nor,  for  instance,  can  such  an  important 
phase  of  our  educational  system  as  that  which 
pertains  to  the  non-English  problem  be  properly 
estimated  in  an  educational  organism  which  does 
not  reflect  standards  of  comparatively  uniform 
quality. 

Recognizing  the  significant  truth  of  this  funda- 
mental theory,  the  need  for  introducing  reforms 
pertaining  to  teacher-training  and  so  on,  as 
emphasized  by  Doctor  Snell,  is  at  once  apparent, 
if  organic  defects  are  to  be  removed  and  the  way 
laid  open  for  the  solution  of  the  "  foreign  "  prob- 
lem. In  other  words,  this  problem  is  only  one 
important  aspect  of  the  larger  whole,  and  its 
ultimate  solution  must  necessarily  depend  both 
upon  the  realization  of  such  reforms  as  have  been 
recommended,  as  well  as  upon  the  degree  of 
vision  possessed  by  those  men  who  undertake  to 
guide  and  shape  the  educational  destinies  of  our 
Canadian  West. 
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('iiArTi:K  wi. 
h'lrrh'OspijcT  A.\n  I'uosinicr. 

Ax  otVort  has  ho«Mi  inadc  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters l)rielly  to  present  tlie  (piestion  of  Canadian 
ininii.uration  from  foreijjn  countries;  io  discuss 
tlie  educational  ]>ro])leins  I'csultinj;  from  this 
lai'p*  and  sudden  influx  of  thousands  who  s])eak 
an  alien  loniiue,  and  to  su^'i^est  reforms  which 
may  tend  to  systematize  and  aocolertit€»  the  work 
of  racial  assij^nijutioii  or  fusion.  It  may  be  arjj:ued 
that  tlie  task  of  assimilatin*,^  so  many  divei\s 
peoples  is  a  slow  one.  This  is  (juite  true,  and  for 
this  very  reason  it  is  surely  advisable  that  there 
should  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  task.  The  writer  by  no  means  urges 
any  undue  haste  but,  in  the  interests  of  the  rising 
generation  and  those  unboi'n,  it  is  incumbent 
ui)on  us  that  assimilative  forces  be  carefully  and 
expeditiously  set  to  work.  The  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  to-day  will  be  the  fatheis  and 
mothers  of  the  next  generation,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  former  be  given  an  insight  into  our 
Canadian  life  and  ideals,  so  that  they  in  turn 
may  impart  these  to  their  offspring.  Some  will 
say  we  must  be  tolerant.  This  also  is  granted, 
but  tolerance  which  is  purely  negative,  and  leads 
to  neglect  of  the  rising  generation,  cannot  but 
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lead  to  unhappy  results.  A  Canadian  farmer  of 
German  parentage  tells  the  following  story: 
"  Not  long  ago  I  was  at  a  concert  held  in  our 
little  rural  school.  The  children — all  non-Eng- 
lish— were  reciting  and  singing,  and  all  the 
parents  present  were  proud  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English.  I 
noticed  a  tall  young  man  with  his  head  bowed 
and  sobbing  bitterly.  I  went  over  to  him  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  In  very  broken  Eng- 
lish he  told  me  that  he  had  been  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  learning  English  in  the  i)ublic  school, 
and  envied  these  children,  who  spoke  it  so  well." 
A  misconception  of  the  idea  of  "  tolerance  "  had 
handicapped  this  young  man,  who  had  spent  most 
of  his  boyhood  days  at  a  parochial  school,  where 
English  was  seldom,  if  ever  taught. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  this  terrible  conflict  of 
nations  we  have  heard  a  great  many  eloquent 
addresses  and  read  innumerable  newspaper 
articles  dealing  with  the  non-English.  Invari- 
ably the  darker  side  of  the  question  has  been 
emphasized.  Perhaps  it  is  human  nature  to 
ignore  the  virtues  of  these  people  and  stress  their 
w^eaknesses.  The  writer  has  endeavored  to  be 
constructive,  rather  than  destructive.  The  Scan- 
dinavian immigrants  have  been  eulogized  for  the 
ready  manner  in  which  they  have  adopted  our 
institutions;  the  progress  made  by  the  New- 
Canadians  of  Slavic  parentage  has  been  pre- 
sented, while  certain  impeding  influences  have 
been  fearlessly  assailed ;  the  Mennonite  problem 
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has  lu'iMi  similarly  trcaltMl,  an<l  hricf  nuMition  has 
InnMi  made  of  other  imnu'i-ically  important  "  for 
oijjn  "  nationalities  and  the  part  Ihey  are  playini; 
in  the  develojuneni  of  our  Dominion. 

rn<lonl)te(lly  a  new  era  of  demoeraey  will 
follow  the  i^reat  eontliel  which  has  distnrlx'd  tlie 
world  during  the  past  three  years.  Democracy 
has  l>een  detined  as  **  the  Messed  pii\  ileuc  of  mak 
iiiLT  onr  own  mistakes,"  hut  it  is  a  si  ill  ^i-eater 
pi  iNilejjo  to  he  enabled  to  ap]»reciate  and  correct. 
I  hose  mistakes.  Probably  one  of  the  ^i-eatest 
mistakes  that  has  been  made  in  the  ])ast  has  ])een 
the  lack  of  that  thonfjjhtfnl  consideration  whicdi 
the  imi)oitance  of  the  non-Eni;lish  ])roblom  so 
jnstly  merited.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to 
introduce  a  remedy  of  such  a  nature  as  has  been 
suiruested  in  the  previous  chapter.  T'^tdess  we 
gird  ourselves  to  this  task  with  energy  and  detei'- 
minatioii,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  the 
future  of  our  Canadian  citizenship  will  fail 
to  reach  that  high  level  of  intelligence  which 
has  ever  characterized  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
throughout  the  world. 

The  paramount  importance  of  this  problem 
cannot  be  over-emphasized,  and  though  he  may 
be  accused  of  undue  repetition,  the  writer  does 
not  hesitate  again  to  point  out  the  ^ital  nature 
of  this  stupendous  duty,  which  promises  to  tax 
the  best  talents  of  skilful  statesmanship.  We 
are  in  danger,  perhaps,  of  being  unduly  influ- 
enced by  sentiments  of  national  egotism  and  a 
spirit  of  disdain  for  all  that  bears  upon  it  the 
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stamp  "  foreign."  This  is  the  mistake  Germany 
has  made.  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of  intense  racial 
self-consciousness,  she  lost  sight  of  those  broader 
considerations  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  Only  by  elevating  the  status  of  the 
newcomers  to  our  shores,  and  by  educating  them 
to  an  appreciation  of  our  ideals  and  institutions, 
Avill  Canada  realize  to  the  full  her  potential 
greatness. 

Canada  to-day  stands  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Political  and  racial  animosities  have  left 
a  deep  and  unfortunate  impress  on  our  national 
life.  The  past  has  its  inglorious  as  well  as  its 
glorious  traditions.  Her  participation  in  this 
great  world  struggle  has  elevated  her  to  the 
status  of  nationhood  and  given  her  a  worldwide 
renown  and  influence.  She  is  as  yet,  how- 
ever, merely  on  the  threshold  of  her  momentous 
development. 

In  many  respects  the  history  of  the  American 
Republic  will  probably  also  prove  in  large  meas- 
ure to  be  ours.  As  a  prominent  statesman  has 
remarked,  "the  nineteenth  century  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  but  the  twentieth  century  will< 
be  Canada's."  With  this  greater  material  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  national  consciousness  ; 
will  arise  tremendous  responsibilities  which  will 
tax  the  wisdom  of  Canadian  leadership  in  every 
department  of  our  national  life ;  but  fundamental 
to  all  considerations  must  ever  be  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  educating  the  masses.  Leaders,  it  is  true, 
must  have  a  lofty  vision ;  but  the  rank  and  file  of 
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CaiKuliaiiK  niUHt.  also  he  iiitcllccHuillv  mikI  moi- 
ally  «Milip:hton(Hl  before  llie  vision  of  leadership 
ran  result  in  enicaeious  reforms.  As  already 
staled,  the  chief  fa<'Ior  in  the  I'volntion  of  an 
•  'nlii:htened  pnhlie  opinion  and  (|ni(d;ened  ]>nhli(' 
conscience  nmst  exci-  remain  the  common  S(dio(>ls. 
I 'ni\ersit  ics  and  lechnical  schoids  will  con- 
tinne  to  ti-ain  lea<lers,  whose  services  ai-e  indis 
pensahle;  bnl  the  ini]iortan<-e  of  <he  common 
achO(d  as  the  nssimihit  inu or^^anon  of  the  masses 
mnst  ]-ecei\"e  ]»ai"nnonnt  altenlion  and  enii»Iiasis 
if  the  jireat  woi-k  of  nalional  expansion  and 
reii:eneratioii  is  to  be  successfully  acconiplished. 
ICach  mendter  of  the  commonwealth  must  be 
adequately  titted  "  to  do  his  bit  **  ere  the  complex 
structure  of  an  iutellij:jout  eitizeusbip  embracing 
all  creeds  and  laces  can  be  established  on  a  true 
and  abiding::  foundatiou. 

Peace,  as  well  as  war,  imposes  its  responsi- 
bilities, and  those  responsibilities  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  present  and  future  generations 
])romise  to  be  of  no  mean  significance  in  our 
great  Dominion.  Canada's  ])olitical  standards 
and  conceptions  of  public  duty  must  be  purified 
and  elevated;  but  manifestly  this  end,  like  other 
reforms,  can  never  be  attained  until  the  public 
conscience  is  quickened  and  higher  moral  stand- 
ards in  our  national  life  are  demanded.  The  « 
parent,  teacher,  statesman,  and  leaders  of  thought 
in  every  avenue  of  life  must  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous import  of  this  national  task,  and 
co-operate    in     whole-hearted    manner     for     its 
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ultimate  fulfilment.  What  is  your  part,  gentle 
reader,  in  this  grand  and  glorious  opportunity 
for  service?  Have  you,  as  a  citizen  of  this  great 
country,  seriously  considered  the  problem,  and 
if  so,  are  you  preparing  yourself  to  play  an  effec- 
tive part  in  its  solution?  Not  until"  all  thought- 
ful Canadians  have  realized  its  vital  import  and 
become  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  trustful- 
ness can  there  be  any  hope  of  our  great  Dominion 
rising  "  to  the  level  of  its  destinies." 

Father  of  Nations !    Help  of  the  feeble  hand, 

Strength  of  the  strong !  to  whom  the  nations  kneel ! 
Stay  and  destroyer,  at  whose  just  command 

Earth's  kingdoms  tremble  and  her  empires  reel ! 
Who  dost  the  low  uplift,  the  small  make  great, 

And  dost  abase  the  ignorantly  proud ; 
Of  our  scant  people  mould  a  mighty  state 

To  the  strong  stern,  to  Thee  in  meekness  bowed ! 
Father  of  unity,  make  this  people  one ! 

Weld,  interfuse  them  in  the  patriots'  flame. 
Whose  forging  on  Thine  anvil  was  begun 

In  blood  late  shed  to  purge  the  common  shame 
That  so  our  hearts,  the  fever  of  faction  done, 

Banish  old  feud  in  our  young  nation's  name. 

—Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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THE  SLAVIC  RACES. 


The  following  classification  according  to  race, 
nationality,  and  religion,  is  adopted  from  Professor 
Steiner's  interesting  book,  *'  The  Immigrant  Tide,  Its 
Ebb  and  Flow,"  which  was  published  in  1909 : 


Name. 
Bohemian  or 
Czech. 

Moravians. 

Poles. 


Slovaks. 


Wends, 


16 


I.  Western  (Slavs. 

Nationality  or  Political 

Division. 
The  Kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia,   a  province   of 
Austria. 
Moravia,  a  province  of 

Austria. 
Poland,  divided  by  the 
European    powers 
into: 
The     Russian     pro- 
vince of  Poland; 
The     German     pro- 
vince of  Posen; 
The    Austrian    pro- 
vince of  Galicia. 
A  number  of  districts 
in   Hungary,   chiefly 
in  and  near  the  Car- 
pathians. 
Settlements     in     Ger- 
many,  Prussia,   and 
Saxony. 
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Religion. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Protestant. 

Roman  Catholic. 
Protestant. 
Roman  Catholic. 


Roman  Catholic. 
Protestant. 


Roman  Catholic. 
Protestant. 


.\iMM:Nniri:s; 


lUiMlAnii. 
I  Llttlo  KuMlftni* 
•  Iiutiii  nliLn*. 
I  KtiHiilaki. 


II.    KaHTKRN    SI.AVH. 

Hush  in. 

Soiitlu-rn  KuHHla. 
Callrlii. 
HiuiKary. 


r.rcok  Orthodox, 
(jri'ck  Orthodox 

and 
Greek  Catholic. 


Samr. 
Serbians. 


CroattnnB. 


Montenegrins. 

Uosnians  and 
Herzegovinlanj 

Dalmatiane. 

Slovenes  or 

Grinera. 
Bulgarians. 


III.  S(n  iiiF.uN  Slavs. 

Nationaliti/  or  PoUtirdl 
nivisioti. 

The  Kingdom  of  Ser- 
bia: somcdistriotsln 
Southern  Hungary. 

Croatia,  a  provinco  of 
Hungary 

Montenegro,  an  inde- 
pendent principality. 

Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, provinces  of 
Austria. 

Dalmatia,  a  province 
of  Austria. 

Carinthia;  Carniola; 
provinces  of  Austria. 

Czardom  of  Bulgaria; 
districts  in  South- 
ern Hungary. 


Prliplon. 
Greek  Orthodox. 

Creek  Orthodox. 
Roman  Catliolic 

and 
Greek  Orthodox. 
Greek  Orthodox. 

Greek  Orthodox. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Mohammedan. 
Greek  Orthodox. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Protestant. 
Greek  Orthodox. 


Xotc. — Obviously  some  of  the  above-mentioned  political 
divisions  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  present  European 
conflict. 
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APPENDIX  "B." 

THE  3IENN0NITE  AGREEMENT. 

The  following  is  a  copy  iu  full  of  the  Order-in- 
Council  referred  to  in  Chapter  V : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Immigration  Branch, 

Ottawa,  23rd  July,  1873. 
Gentlemen, — 

I  have  the  honour,  under  instruction  of  the  Hon. 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  state  to  you,  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  the  following  facts 
relating  to  advantages  offered  to  settlers,  and  to  the 
immunities  afforded  to  Mennonites,  wJiich  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Statute  Law  of  Canada,  and  by  order 
of  His  Excellence,  Governor-General  in  Council,  for 
the  information  of  German  Mennonites,  having 
intention  to  emigrate  to  Canada  via  Hamburg: 

1.  An  entire  exemption  from  any  Military  Service 
is,  by  law  and  Order-in-Council,  granted  to  the 
denomination  of  Christians  called  "  Mennonites." 

2.  An  Order-in-Council  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of 
March  last,  to  reserve  eight  Townships  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba,  for  free  grants  on  the  condition 
of  settlement  as  provided  in  the  Dominion  Lands 
Act,  that  is  to  say :  "  Any  person  who  is  the  head  of 
a  family,  or  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  entered  for  one  quarter-section 
or  a  less  quantity  of  unappropriated  Dominion  Lands 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  homestead  right  in 
respect  thereof." 

3.  The  said  reserve  of  eight  Townships  is  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Mennonites,  and  the  said  free 
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I 
j-iauls  of  oiu'  iiuarhM'  sri'lion  to  consist  of  KU)  acres 
t-acli,  as  ilt'liiM'd  liy  the  Act. 

t.  Should  the  MciiHoiiitt'  Sctth'iiifiit  cxIcihI  hcvoiid 
the  I'i^ht  Townships  set  aside  hy  the  ( )rder  in  ( 'oiin- 
cii  of  .Mar(  ii  .".id  last,  other  Tow  nships  w  ill  l»e,  in  the 
same  wav.  resei-ved  lo  niert  Hie  lull  rc(iiiireiiieiits  of 
.Mennonite  iniini^rat  i<Hi. 

r».  If.  next  S|iiin;j.  llic  .Mennonite  settlers,  on 
rect'ivini;  the  t'ij^ht  Townships  set  aside  for  use, 
should  |»refer  to  exchanj:;e  them  for  any  other  eight, 
uno(H'Ui)ied  Townsiiips,  such  exchange  wUl  be 
allowed. 

(i.  In  addition  to  the  free  grant  of  a  (luarter-sec- 
tion  of  1()0  acres  to  every  person  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  on  the  condition  of  settlement,  the  right 
lo  p)irchase  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  sec- 
tion at  81.00  per  acre,  which  is  the  lai-gest  quantity 
of  land  the  (lovernnient  w  ill  grant  a  Patent  for  one 
person. 

7.  The  settler  will  receive  a  Patent  for  free  grant 
after  three  years'  residence  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act. 

S.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  settler,  the 
lawful  heirs  can  claim  the  Patent  for  the  free  grant, 
upon  i)roof  that  settlement  duties  for  three  years 
have  been  performed. 

9.  From  the  moment  of  occupation,  the  settler 
acquires  a  homestead  right  in  the  land. 

10.  The  fullest  privilege  of  exercising  their  reli- 
gious principles  is  by  law  afforded  to  the  Mennon- 
ites,  without  any  kind  of  molestation  or  restriction 
whatever,  and  the  same  privilege  extends  to  the 
education  of  their  children  in  schools. 

11.  The  privilege  of  affirming,  instead  of  making 
affidavits,  is  afforded  by  law. 
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12.  The  Government  of  Canada  undertakes  to  fur- 
nish passenger  warrants  from  Hamburg  to  Fort 
Garry,  for  Mennonite  families  of  good  character, 
for  the  sum  of  |30.00  per  adult  i)erson ;  under  eight 
years,  half  price,  or  |15.00,  and  for  infants  under 
one  year,  |3.00. 

13.  The  Minister  specially  authorized  me  to  state 
that  this  arrangement  as  to  price  shall  not  be 
changed  for  the  seasons  of  1874  and  1876. 

11.  I  am  further  to  state  that  if  it  is  changed, 
thereafter,  the  price  shall  not,  up  to  the  year  1882, 
exceed  |10.00  per  adult,  and  children  in  proportion, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

15.  The  immigrants  will  be  provided  with  provi- 
sions on  the  portion  of  the  journey  between  Liver- 
pool and  Collingwood,  but  during  other  portions  of 
the  journey  they  are  to  find  their  own  provisions, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  M.  Lowe, 
Secretary  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Messrs.  David  Klassen, 
Jacob  Peters, 
Heinrich  Wiebe, 
Cornelius  Tobws, 

Delegates  from  Southern  Russia. 
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APPENDIX   "D." 

LESSONS  OX  TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  THE 
NONENGLlsn  clIILIHiEN. 

Lesson  1. — 77/r  Xouu. 

Tlic  words  l(»  !»('  I;iui;lit  ;iit>  ho.r  iiiid  hook.  'Vhv 
tcac'lu'r's  t;il>lo  is  clcariMl  oil'  iiiid  llu'  cliiss  of  Ix'tiiii 
nors  is  standing  hcforc  it.  The  Icaclicr  places  an 
empty  box  on  the  table  and,  pointing  at  it,  says, 
slowly  and  distinctly,  "  That  is  a  box."  She  repeats 
the  sentence  a  number  of  times.  Then  she  has  the 
pupils  repeat  it  together  several  times.  Individual 
pupils  then  repeat  it  when  the  teacher  presents  tlie 
question,  "What  is  that?"  as  she  points  to  the 
object.  The  box  is  now  removed  from  the  table,  the 
book  i)laced  thereon,  and  the  same  procedure  fol- 
lowed, except  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  repeat  the  sentence  so  often.  Each  ]>upil 
is  now  able  to  point  to  the  objects  and  say  distinctly, 
*'  That  is  a  box,"  and  "  That  is  a  book."  The  teacher 
should  make  sure  that  each  child  in  the  class  can 
use  the  sentence.  Stress  should  be  laid  upon  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  "  that."  Names  of 
other  common  objects  may  then  be  taught  in  the 
same  way. 

Lesson  2. — The  Adjective. 

The  teaching  of  the  colors  red,  ichite,  and  'blue 
may  be  considered.  Three  squares  of  paper  of  equal 
size  are  cut  out  by  the  teacher,  one  red,  one  white, 
and  the  other  hlue.  She  holds  up  the  red  paper  and, 
pointing  to  it,  says,  "  That  is  red  paper."  Similarly 
she  points  in  turn  to  each  of  the  others  and  says, 
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"That  is  white  paper,"  and  "That  is  blue  paper." 
The  words  to  be  taught  are  strongly  emphasized. 
She  familiarizes  the  pupils  with  the  question,  "  What 
color  is  the  paper?"  and  each  pupil  is  asked  the  ques- 
tion and  given  an  opportunity  to  answer  in  the  type 
sentence  containing  the  new  word.  The  pupils  may 
then  be  asked  in  turn  to  give  the  teacher  the  red 
I»aper,  the  loJiite  paper,  etc.  Pieces  of  paper  of  other 
colors  may  then  be  produced,  and  the  pupils  asked 
to  select  the  red,  the  loliite,  and  the  blue  pieces.  In 
order  to  show  them  that  these  words  apply  to  other 
objects  than  paper,  colored  blocks,  pencils,  or  pegs 
may  then  be  introduced  and  the  pupils  asked  to 
select  the  red  blocks,  the  blue  pencils,  etc.  Names 
of  other  colors  may  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 

Lesson  3. — The  Preposition. 

Several  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time,  e.g., 
on,  under,  and  in.  The  teacher's  table  is  cleared  off 
and  on  it  she  places  a  book.  She  introduces  the 
question,  "  Where  is  the  book  ?"  and  gives  the 
answer,  "  The  book  is  on  the  table."  Then  she  places 
the  book  beneath  the  table,  and  says,  "  The  book  is 
under  the  table."  She  then  opens  the  drawer,  places 
the  book  in  it,  and  remarks,  "  The  book  is  in  the 
drawer."  These  operations  are  repeated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times,  and  then  the  pupils  are  asked  to 
answer  in  the  above  words  the  question,  "  Where  is 
the  book?"  Other  objects  may  then  be  introduced. 
The  pupils  should  also  be  encouraged  to  ask  each 
other  the  type  questions  taught  by  the  teacher. 
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AnM:Ni)ix  "  E." 

h'HYMns   AM)   MEMOm    dlLMS. 

Tin:  following,'  slmrl  rliyiiu's  jiiid  pocticMl  scIcm-- 
tioiis  lire  i'('(OMmi(Mi(l('(|  ;is  sii<i;;»'st  ivc  (if  \\li;il  iiiij^lit 
l.f  iiicniuri/.iMl  hy  iion-Eii^jlish  cliildren  in  the  early 
stajjes  of  Uifir  iiistniclion  in  the  new  l:iii.i;na<^(': 

1.  Do  your  best,  j'our  very  best, 
And  do  It  every  day. 

2.  Beautiful  faces  are  those  that  wear 
The  light  of  a  pleasant  spirit  there, 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair. 

3.  Two  ears  and  only  one  mouth  have  you; 

The  reason  I  think  Is  clear; 
It  teaches,  my  child,  that  it  will  not  do 
To  talk  about  all  you  hear. 

4.  There  are  many  flags  of  many  lands. 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue, 
But  the  dear,  dear  flag  that  we  love  best 
Is  the  red  and  white  and  blue. 

5.  Whatever  you  do. 

Do  with  your  might; 
Things  done  by  halves 
Are  never  done  right. 

C.    Ding,  dong,  bell! 

The  cat  is  in  the  well. 
Who  put  her  in? 
Long  Tom  Thin. 
Who  took  her  out? 
Short  John  Stout. 

7.    Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope  with  ease 
To  very,  very  little  keys; 
And  don't  forget  that  two  are  these: 
"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  and  "  If  you  please." 
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8.  Rain,  rain,  go  away, 
Come  again  some  other  day, 
Little  Tommy  wants  to  play 
In  the  meadow  on  the  hay. 

9.  Thirty  days  hath  'September, 
April,  June,  and  November, 
February  has  twenty-eight  alone. 
And  all  the  rest  have  thirty-one. 

But  leap  year  coming  once  in  four,    , 
February  then  has  one  day  more. 

10.  There  once  was  a  mouse 

Who  lived  in  a  shoe. 
And  a  snug  little  house 

He  made  of  it,  too; 
He  had  a  front  door 

To  take  in  the  cheese, 
And  a  liole  in  the  toe 

To  step  out,  if  you  please. 

11.  Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens. 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots. 
Kind  words  are  the  blossoms. 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

Many  others  of  more  delicate  literary  flavor,  such 
as  are  found  in  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson's  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
the  wide-awake  teacher. 
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Jx'i:ADi.\a  ij:s!<o\s  for  mhiit  schools. 

The  followinj,'  lessons  nvv  sn^j,'('slivc  (»iil\,  jiid  are 
ItJised  on  llie  ;issnnip1ion  lliiil  in  tcacliin^f  Imij^HsIi 
to  adnlt  "  ftircii^Micrs  ■'  ;is  nmcli  inlorniMf  ion  :is  will 
lie  nsefnl  ;iii<l  prolitnlijr  slnnild  he  inipni-lcd  : 

Srric.s  I. — Civics  mid  (lorcnniioil . 

I  am  a  citizen  cd'  Canada  and  Canada  is  a  conntry 
in  the  liritisli  Empire.  The  Hritish  Empire  is  the 
largest  Empire  in  the  woild.  The  sun  never  sets  on  ; 
the  British  Empire.  (Jicat  Britain  and  Ii-eland  are 
the  motherland  of  this  Empire.  (Jreat  Bi-itain  means 
Enjiland  and  Scotland.  Other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Sonth  Africa, 
India,  Egj-pt,  and  other  countries.  Many  peoples 
are  found  in  the  British  Emi)ire.  Those  who  live  in 
the  motherland  are  JOnglish,  Scotch,  Irish,  uud 
Welsh.  Where  do  Canadians  live?  Where  do  the 
Hindus  live?  (Similar  questions  may  be  asked  about 
other  countries  in  the  Empire.)  Our  king  is 
George  V  and  our  queen  is  Queen  Mary.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  is  Premier  of  Canada.  He  is  the  leader  of 
the  government. 

The  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Serbia.  Koumania,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  world  against 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  citizens  have  duties  to  perform  and, 
must  have  some  education.  Ignorance  is  a  great 
danger   to    any   country.     We   should   have   good 
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schools.  All  boys  and  girls  should  be  sent  to  school^ 
to  get  an  education.  We  all  should  be  able  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  English.  All  good  parents  will  send 
their  children  to  school. 

ISfote  1. — A  judicious  use  of  a  globe  should  accom- 
pany this  lesson  throughout. 

Note  2. — After  a  number  of  general  lessons  along 
the  above  lines  more  detailed  work,  relating  to  muni- 
cipal, provincial,  dominion  and  imperial  government 
may  be  introduced.  If  the  teacher  can  tell  simple, 
illuminating  stories,  illustrating  matters  introduced 
in  the  lessons,  better  results  will  follow. 

Series  II. — Agriculture  and  the  Home. 

Lessons  on  the  following  topics  may  be  developed, 
as  in  Series  I : 

{a)   The  farm  home  and  its  surroundings. 

(6)   Farm  animals,  poultry,  etc.,  and  their  uses. 

(c)   Cultivation  of  the  soil. 

{d)   Farm  implements. 

(e)  Marketing  farm  produce. 

(/)   Rotation  of  crops. 

{g)   The  farmer's  need  of  education. 

[h)  How  to  make  the  home  attractive. 

(i)    Home  sanitation. 

(/)    Domestic  science. 

(fc)  Joys  of  farm  life;  and  similar  topics. 

Scries  III. — Urban  Life. 

Topics  corresponding  to  those  treated  in  Series  II 
might  here  be  introduced  and  comparisons  made. 

Series  IV. — Resources  of  Canada. 

Topics  such  as  the  following  are  suggested : 
(a)  Extent  of  territory. 
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(5)  riiysi(;il  divisions — land,  walor.  prnirio,  for- 
est, etc. 

(c)  ()ccu|i;ii  ions  ;intl  indnsl  I'ics  in  the  v;irions 
proviiu'cs. 

((})    rrodncls.  tnidr,  <()iMnn'i*(<'.  clc. 
(t)    Canada's  fiit iii c  dt'Vflo|iiii('nt, 

iSeries    1'. — dnnrtil   Sliidj/  of    Canddn   and   i<pr,cial 
Study  <if  thr  Pupils'  oiru  Province. 
Topics  f(n-  lessons  will  readily  snj^f^esl  llicinselves. 

Scries  VI.—The  ^Vorld  as  a  Whole. 

Sneli  topics  as  the  relation  of  the  British  Kinpiie 
and  its  divisions  to  other  countries  nii.uht  he  studied  ; 
also  the  }j;eographical  and  racial  characteristics  of 
Prance,  Oernuiny,  Russia,  Italy,  the  United  States, 
etc.;  jireat  characters  in  world  liistory  fi-oiu  ancient 
to  modern  times. 

Note. — Applications  <o  every-day  <luties  and 
responsibilities  should  be  brou<,dit  home  as  vividly 
as  possible,  and  the  subject  matter  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  most  concrete  nuinner  through  the  use 
of  pictures,  charts,  diagrams,  illustrations,  readings, 
poetical  selections,  etc.  The  j)ersonality  of  the 
teacher  and  interest  shown  in  the  work  are  mani- 
festly vital  factors  in  promoting  successful  teaching. 
The  teacher,  after  all,  is  more  than  the  method,  and 
mechanical,  spiritless  presentation  will  work  its  own 
ruin.  Frequent  reviews  are  necessary,  and  members 
of  the  class  should  be  encouraged  to  express  them- 
selves as  naturally,  clearly,  and  frequently  as  pos- 
sible, while  the  teacher  supplies  most  of  the  informa- 
tion until  the  class  is  able  to  read  for  themselves. 
"  The  releasing  of  energy  "  on  the  part  of  the  student 
should  be  strongly  encouraged. 
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APPENDIX  "G." 

I 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   NIOHT   SCHOOL    STUDENTS 

ACCORDING  TO  NATIONALITY  IN  ALBERTA 

URBAN  CENTRES,  1915. 


Canadian    .... 

English    

Scotch    

German     

Russian     

British   

American    .... 
Austrian    .... 

Italian    

Ukrainian    .  . . 

Dutch     

Irish   

Hebrews    

Chinese    

French     

Belgian    

Swedish    

Finlanders    .  . 

Polish    

Welsh     

Danish    

Greek    

Norwegian    . .  . 
Hungarian   .  .  . 

Swiss     

Bohemian     . .  . 

Maltese     

Serbian     

Bulgar    

Newfoundland 
Roumanian 
Australians  .. 
Icelanders  . .  . 
Japanese    .... 


713 

649 

227 

223 

181 

172 

165 

120 

117 

104 

68 

62 

55 

49 

45 

32 

29 

28 

24 

22 

22 

IQ 

18 

13 

13 

12 

9 

9 

7 

7 

5 

2 

2 
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lUr.l.KXJRArilY. 

nnlch.  Knilly  Grpono:  Our  Slavic  Frllow  Citizni.t  (Charitlofl 

rubllc-nflon  I'oniniittoo.  Now  York), 
nernhcinier.  C'lins.  S  ;  The  Kussimi  Jrw  in  thr  United  States 

(U.  F.  niack  Ai  Co..  New  York), 
niark,   Norman   F. :     KnriU.sh   for   the  A(j;i-/;».'//i.s7i    (U(>Klna 

Hook  Sliop,  Llniltpd.  UoKlna). 
Hall.  I'rosi-ott:  Immigratinn  ( I loiiry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York). 
Holt,  Hamilton:     I'ntlistinijuishcd  Amerieans   (James  Pott 

&  Co..  New  York). 
HouRh.    T<>merson:      The    Sowing     (Vanderhoof-Gunn    Co., 

Chicago.) 
Harrington  and  Cunningham:  The  First  nook  for  NonEng- 

lish-Speaking  People  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bo.ston). 
Jcnks   and    Loucks:     The   Immigration   Problem    (Funk    & 

Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York). 
I>ord.  Eliot:     The  Italian  in  America   (B.  F.  Black  &  Co., 

New  York). 
McLanahan.  Samuel:    Our  People  of  Foreign  Speech  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York). 
Oliver,   Edmund  H.:     The  Country  School  in  Non-Enr/Hsh- 

Speaking  Communities  in   Saskatchctvan   (published 

by  Saskatchewan  Public  Education  League). 
Roberts,  Peter:  English  for  Coming  Canadians  (D.  C.  Heath 

A  Co.,  Boston). 
Steiner,  Edward  A.:    On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant,  and 

The  Immigrant  Tide,  Its  Ebb  and  Flow  (Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.,  New  York). 
Sandiford,  Peter:    Mental  and  Physical  Life  of  School  Chil- 
dren (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York). 
Sissons,  C.  B.:  Bi-lingual  Schools  in  Canada  (J.  M.  Dent  & 

Sons,  Toronto). 
Woodsworth,  J.  S.:  Strangers  Within  Our  Gates  (Methodist 

Book  Room,  Toronto). 
Whelpley,  Jas.  D.:    The  Problem  of  the  Immigrant  (Linden, 

Chapman  and  Hall). 
Weir,  Geo.  M.:    Evolution  of  the  Separate  School  Law  in 

the  Prairie  Provinces  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co..  Toronto). 

Magazine  Articles. 

Charities,  1904:    Articles  on  our  "foreign"  citizens. 
Chatauquan,    1904:     Articles    on    "Racial    Composition    of 
American  People,"  by  J.  R.  Commons. 
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Farviers'  Magazine,  1916:  A  series  of  interesting  articles 
on  several  foreign  nationalities,  by  Professor  Sissons, 
Victoria  College,  Toronto. 

Queen's  Quarterly,  April,  1913:  Article  on  teaching  lan- 
guages by  the  Direct  Method^  Professor  Eaton,  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan. 

Note. — The  annual  reports  of  the  education  departments 
of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
for  the  past  few  years  will  be  found  to  contain  many  refer- 
ences to  the  non-English  proiblem. 
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Agricultural  schools,  40. 
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Batch,  Emily,  quoted,  49,  50-51,  51-52. 
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Bernheimer,  quoted,  86-87. 
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240-241. 
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schools,  218-219. 
Copenhagen,  Playground  Society  of,  43. 
Copernicus,  55. 

Cowley,  H.  H.,  quoted,  116-117. 
Czehks  in  Canada,  83-85. 

D. 

Danes  in  Canada,  46-48. 
Denmark,  39,  42-43. 

"  education  in,  42-43. 

Dicey,  Professor,  quoted,  67-68. 
Direct  method,  122-142,  187. 
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K. 
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